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Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Revolution. to, the Seffion of 
Parliament ending A.D. 1793. By W. Beifham. 4 Vols. 
4to. 4l. 45. Boards. Robinions. 1798: 


ON the eventual utility of hiftory it is unneceffary to ex- 
patiate, as that point has been fo frequently and fo ftrongly 
urged; but we have reafon to lament that the enforcement of 
it has not been remarkably efficacious, when addrefled to the 
rulers of nations. Princes and ftatefmen; inftead of drawing 
conclufions from the examples and events of former times, 
too readily liften to the hafty diétates of theit own minds, 
whether thallow or profound ; follow their own prejudices, 
without reflecting on their fallacy ; and eagerly purfue fchemes 
which a {mall portion of hiftorical knowledge would. have 
induced them to confider, on judging by comparjfon; as tafh 
and unpromiling. This neglect, however; of a pleafing 
ftudy, by thofe who might be particularly expected to culti- 
vate it, will not derogate from its general merits. 

The writer of the hiftory which now offers itfelf, to our 
notice, has fixed upon an important period for the renewed, 
exercife of his talents. Having before publifhed memoirs of 
our Hanoverian fovereigns, he has now made a retrograde 
motion to the times of William and Anne; and he will pers 
haps, in imitation of Hume (who began with the houfe of 
Stuart, and afterwards wrote an account of the earlier reigns), 
extend his work by tracing the hiftory of this country to the 
remotefl zra of record. 7 be en | 

We are informed by Mr. Belfham, in his Preface, that 
‘ his authorities, during the period in queftion, are chiefly fir 
John Dalrymple and Mr, Macpherfon, to. whom the publi¢ 
owe great obligation for their interefting and important coms 
munications.’ He fubjoins a fhort critique on Burnet, Ralph, 
Tindal, and Smollet. He has juftly charadterifed the two 
firft ; and he properly obferves of the third, that his materials 
are ‘ thrown together in a fort of chaotic mafs, at once una 
nimated and unenlightened.’ ‘Tindal, indeed, was a wretched 
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compiler, or rather a mere copyift; and, befides making many 
repetitions in tranfcribing from the Hiftorical Regifter, Boyer’s 
Annals, and other works, he would fometimes give in re 


Cc ~ 
ent accounts of the fame event, not with a view of ex piting 
the variations of ftatemeént, bur front indolence’ or want™of 
difcrimination—To Dr. Smollet our author attributes ¢ ta- 
lents ;? but ‘his genius (he adds) was entirely turned to the 
low and the dudiereus.’ We think, however, that the ferious 
parts of Smollet’s novels, his Ode to Independence, and even 
his tragedy of the Regicide (the produce of his juvenile years), 
difprove the latter aflertion. We alfo differ from Mr. Bels- 
ham with regard to the hiftorical charaGer of the fame wri- 
ter ; for, though we do not entertain a high opinion of the 
doétor’s merit in that department, we with to‘fee every perion 
treated with candour and equity.’ * Of the dignity and beauty 
of hiftoric compofitien (it 1s afirmed) he ‘had ne-conception ; 
and much lefs could he boaft of poffeffing any portion of its 
all-pervading ‘and philofophie fpirit.’ But the preface to’his 
hiftory, in which he fketches the plan of the work,. proves 
that he had fome conception of thofe points of which ‘he ‘is 
faid to have been ignorant; and, though he had not the ‘ph# . 
lofophical penetration of Hume, he certainly was not defidient 
in fénfe ‘or fagacity. -‘ His work (édntinues the fevere-éen» 
for) is a dull and often malignant compilation,’ equally defti- 
tute-of znfiruétion or of amufement.’ Vhis remark 1s, in-one 
point, fo inconfiftent with a former part 6f Mr. Belfham’s 
nee (intimating that * much falutary inftru€tion”’ may ‘be 

ived from * recorded facts,’ notwithftanding the want ‘of 
ability m the hiftorian), and, in anothervefpeét, fo contradic- 
tory to the obfervation of Pliny, ‘ 4i/foria' quoque modo fcripta 
delefat, and to the general opinion of ‘readers, that, evén if 
Smollet had fcarcely rifen above the rank of a dull and tafte- 
Jefs tranferiber, like Tindal, the affirmation would not have 
beentrue. | 

As Mr. Coxe lately accufed Mr. Belfham of extreme neg- 
ligence and want of candour, our author as endeavoured to 
repel the charges; and we mutt allow, ‘that he is not wholly 
unfuccefsful ; but the attack upon the former ground is not fo. 
ftrongly refifted as the latter imputation. 

The reader is introduced tq the reign of William by afum- 
itary mention of the chief occurrences which diftinguifhed 
the twenty-eight years from the Reftoratton tothe Revolu- 
tion. In this fketch the unprincipled chara&ter of Charles Tl. 
is juftly ftigmatifed: the earl of Clarendon is treated with a 
freedom which will difpleafe bigots: the fale of Dunkirk is, 
in a great- meafure, yindicated: the acceptance of ‘French 
gold, by the meinbers of oppofition, is juftified as conducive 
io patriotic purpofes: the fuppofed popith plot is' treated as an 
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impofture ; the, vgs imprudence of James IL. is expofed; 
and the account of liam’s fuccefs is followed by thefe ap- 
pofite remarks. 

* Suchwas the expedition and fuch, the facility with whicha 
revolution’ .was accomplithed, which in its confequences muft be 
acknowledged one of the moft interefting and important in the 
annals of hiftory, From this period, a government was eftablifh- 
ed, which had for its bafis—what no other government had ever 
before exprefsly affumed—the natural and unalienable -rights of 
mankind, From this period the.grand queftion, whether govern. 
ment ought to be exercifed for the advantage of the governors:of 
the governed, was finally decided. Government was by the higheft 
authority allowed, and even virtually afferted, to be a truft.. And 
the inference could not with any degree of plaufibility be difputed, 
that tthe men in whom this truft is vefted, by whatever names’ or 
titles. they: may be diftinguifhed, are ultimately refponfible to the 
community for the proper exercife of it.’ Vol. i. P. 53. 


Annexed to the introduétion is a plaufible vindication of 
the firft earl of Shaftefbury ‘from the ‘mifreprefentations of 
Hume. 

In entering upon the reign of William, the author mens 
tions-the ftate of political opinions, and gives his own fenti- 
mehts in favour of genuine Whig principles. He proceeds 
to relate, with perfpicuity and occafional energy, the incidents 
of thofe times. ; 

When he {peaks of the army of the vifcount Dundee, he 
amufes himifelf with a defcription of the manners and cuftoms 
of the Highlanders, as if they were a newly-difcovered na- 
tion, inhabiting a very remote part of the world; and, ina 
note, he gives a fpecimen of Gaelic poetry from the remains 
attributed to Offian. Thefe excurfions are pleafing, but unne- 
ceflary. 
~The account of the war in Ireland is concife, but fufficient- 
ly comprehenfive. Having ftated the conditions of that treaty 
which put an end to it, Mr. Belfham adds, | 


* Such were the terms which this devoted portion’ [the catholics) 
‘ ofa great and generous but unfortunate nation, who had difplayeda 
firmnefs and gallantry worthy of a far better caufe, obtained from the 
swifdom and benignity of the Britifh monarch. But great offence was 
taken at thefe articles, by the malignity of fome, and the rapacity of 
others, who hoped and expected to have converted the wholecountry, 
for their-own individual emolument, into one tremendous mafs of 
mifery, confifcation, and ruin. For to fuch a ftate of felfith and-re- 
morfelefs depravity may human nature be degraded, that, to ufe the 
forcible language of Lord Bacon, “there are thofe who would not 
hefitate to fet their neighbour’s houfe on fire, merely to roaft their 
owa eggs by the flames.” The many thoufands who retired 20 the 
Ccz2 
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continent, left behind them, however, fufficient property to gratify 
any ordinary luft of wealth or vengeance: and the refugees were 
received, on their arrival in France, with that kindnefs and gene. 
rofity which happily on fo many occafions ferve to foften the traits 
of the dark and terrific charaéter of Louis XIV.’ Vol. i. Pp. 120 


Of the correfpondence maintained by many of William’ 
oftenfible friends with the court of St. Germain, the author 
thus {peaks, 


¢ There exifts incontrovertible evidence that the earl of Marl- 
borough, in common with many other perfons of high rank and 
confequence, held a clandeftine and unlawful correfpondence with 
the court of St. Germaine’s; and the difgrace of that nobleman 
was beyond all reafonable doubt owing tothe authenti¢ information 
received by the king of his treafonable praétices. The dark and 
crooked policy of thofe who engaged in this extraordinary feene 
of diffimulation, makes it extremely queftionable whether any mea- 
fures were really taken by them with a view to facilitate the refto- 
ration of the late king. The ear] of Marlborough, who was pera 
haps the greateft adept in this Machiavelian fchool, wrote, as. ap- 

ars, letters of deep contrition to the court of St.. Germaine’s, 
imploring pardon and forgivenefs for his paft conduét, which James 
thought it expedient to grant, though he juftly entertained the 
greateft doubts refpecting his prefent fincerity.’ Vol. i. r. 146, 





‘ Not only were fuch flagitious or problematic charaéters as 
Sunderland, Halifax, Monmouth, Marlborough, &c. deeply in- * 
volved in thefe machinations and cabals, but men of the greateft 
private, and, in other refpects, public virtue—Godolphin, Shrewf- 
bury and Ruffel.. Even the marquis of Carmarthen, one of the 
heads of the prefent adminiftration, became a plotter or pretended 
plotter againft the government: but the character of the earl of 
Nottingham, to his lafting honor, ftands untainted and unimpeach- 
ed. The moft eafy and obvious mode of accounting for the pre- 
valence of a conduct fo treacherous, is the extreme apprehenfion 
which appears to have been almoft univerfglly entertained of the 
eventual reftoration of the late king. For the extraordinary poli- 
tical revolutions which had taken place in the courfe of the laft 
half century—the dethronement and death of king Charles I— 
the eftablifhment of a commonwealth, with its fudden fubverfion 
—the ¢onfequent reftoration of king Charles I].—the depofition 
and expulfion of Janjes, and the furprifing advancement of the 
prince of Orange to thé crown, made the re-ettablifhment of the 
late king appear incomparably more feafible to the contemporary 
actors than it is now eafy to credit or conceive-—fupported as, it 
muft ever be remembered, James at this period was by the mighty 
and, in the current opinion of numbers, irrefiftible power. of 
France.’ Vol. i, P. 146. $49 
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The chara&ter of fir John (afterwards lord) Somers is too 
encomiattic. 


‘ Somers was a man of ftri& integrity, of great cdpacity, fo" 
bufinefs, of the mildeft and moft engaging manners, of the moft 
generous and liberal principles. Not fatisfied with the reputation 
of being the firft lawyer and ftatefman of the age, he was alfo an 
exquifite judge and moft munificent patron of literary merit. In 
a word, in him were united ,ali the virtues aud accomplifhments 
which can make a charaéter either great or amiable ; and hiftory is 
proud to exhibit him as one of thole exalted perfonages who occa-~ 
fionaliy appear to adorn‘and to enlighten a world too often ignorant 
or infenfible of their merits.’ . Vol. i, Pp. 168. 


Our hiftorian is too lenient to the memory of William, in 
treating of the maffacre at Glencoe. He fays, 


* The king, moved with juft refentment at the impofition 
practifed upon him, difmiffed the mafter of Stair from his ferv- 
ice; and caufed a commiffion torbe paffed under the great feal 
of Scotland for a pre-cognition in that matter, which is a ufual 
mode in that kingdom of inveftigating crimes previous to bringing 
the criminals toa regular trial.’ Vol. i. P. 191. 


Though the king may have been in fome meafure deceived 
by the mafter of Stair, his conduct in the affair merits cen- 
-fure. He did not withdraw his. confidence from that inhuman 
oppreffor ; and, though he fuffered an inquiry to be made into 
the bufinefs, he paid no regard to the requeft of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland for the punifhment of the affaffins, ‘It 
ddes not appear,’ (Mr. Belfham admits) that, when profecu- 
tions were ordered to be inftiruted, the * examples made were 
fo fignally conipicuous as might have been wifhed and ex- 
pected.’ It does not appear, he might have faid, that any ex- 
amples were made. He difimifles the fubjeC&t with thefe 
words: : 


‘ It feems probable, that the king, perceiving the quiet which 
had prevailed in the Highlands from that period, had, with the 
characteriftic indifference of a foldier, harbored the opinion that 
the military execution of Glencoe, though attended with circum- 
ftances of culpable barbarity, was. in itfelf juftifiable, as calculated 
to produce. effects permanently beneficial.’ Vol. i. p. 219. 


But it feems to be more probable, that William did not con- 
fider, it as a point of any importance, whether the act was 
juftifiable or not. | 
' The bill of attainder againft fir John Fenwick is reprefent- 
ed as unneceffary and impolitic, though the principle upon 
which it was defended is “ee by our author, 
~ € 3 
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‘ The impoliéy of the Whigs’ [who promoted: the bill] © was 
manifeft in thus affording their antagonifts the Tories an opportu- 
nity, which they eagerly embraced, “of. appearing in the advanta~- 
geous light of the advocates and defenders of the conftitution. 
For, however romantic it may be to deny the abftra¢t principle, 
that there are extraordinary cafes which juftify extraordinary deviae 
tions from eftablifhed rules; yet cannot the concluding obfervation 
of the lords’ proteft be juftly controverted, “ that fir Joho Fenwick 
is fo inconfiderable a man, as to the endangering the peace of the 
government, that there needs io neceflity of ‘proceeding againft 
him in this extraordinary manner.” Vol. i. Pp. 262. 


The pradticability of the treaty of partition, concluded in 
1698, is controverted. in the following reflections ; and jts 
policy is alfo difputed. 


¢ The’obje& of William was moft affuredly to prevent a future 
defolating and deftructive war in Europe. _ But, could it be ima- 
gined by a prince fo celebrated for fagacity, that the emperor would 
acquiefce in an arrangement fo injurious to his interéfts, and fo 
contrary to his pretended rights? Would the court of Madrid ever 
be prevailed upon to confirm this arbitrary diftribution of its terri- 
tories, equally incompatible with national dignity and national pre- 
jadice? Could the fincerity of France itfelf be depended upon in 
this bufinefs? The court of Verfailles had probably too much po- 
litical penetration to expect this project to be peaceably executed. 
They hoped by thefe means to fecure the amity, or at leaft the neu- 
trality, of England ; and any oppofition from the emperor would 
difengage them from the obligation of confining themfelves, if 
fuccefsful, within the letter of the treaty. .“ It does not appear,” 
fays lord Somers, in his famous letter to the.Kingy “ in cafe this 
negotiation fhould proceed, what is to be done on your part, in 
order to make it take place: whether any more be required than 
that the Englifh and Dutch fhould fit ftill, and France itfelf to fee 
it executed. If that be fo, what fecurity ought we to expeé, 
that, if by our being neuter the French be fuccefsful, the French 
will confine themfelves to the terms of the treaty, and not attempt 
to make farther advantages of their fuccefs?” In thefe circum- 
ftances, a fevere but obvious and indifpenfable duty was. impofed 
on the lord chancellor to reprefent to the king, in the moft energe- 
tic language, the pernicious confequences which muft inevitably 
refult from this ftrange and impraéticable project; and peremptorily 
to refufe, at the rifque of incurring the utmoft difpleafure- of the 
king, to tranfmit the extraordinary and unconftitutional-commiffion 
required of him. Even fuppofing, againft all probability, the 
eventual acquiefcence of Spain and the emperor in this treaty, what 
arrangement more favorable to the interefts of France could even 


the caprice of chance devife, than the prefent, by which fo many 
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fich and valuable provinces were incorporated with her empire ?* | 
Vol. i. P. 290. 


With the treatment which William received from the com- 
mons, when they infifted on the difmiffion of the Datch 
guards, Mr. Belfham is not pleafed. A meffage was delivered 
to that affembly, intimating that the king would fend away: 
the guards without delay, unlefs the houfe, ‘ out of confider« 
ation to him,’ fhould ‘ find a way for continuing them longer 
a fervice ;? a favour which he would thankfully Dawe 
edge 


¢ Far from complying with a requeft fo natural and reafonable, 
the heufe of commons ina flame inftantly réfolved upon an ad- 
drefs to the king, on a divifion of 175 to 1§6-voices, declaring 
‘‘ their unfpeakable grief that his majefty fhould be advifed to pro- 
pofe any thing to which they could not confent with due regard to 
that conftitution which his majefty came over to reftore, and fo 
often expofed his royal perfon to preferve—and did in his gracious 
declaration promife, that all thofe foreign forces which came over 
with him fhould be fent back.”——-This was certainly a moft un- 
gracious mode of reminding the king of his gracious declaration, 
and favored much more of faction than of patriotifm. To this 
intemperate addrefs the king made a cool and judicious reply, 
exprefling his entire confidence in the affections of his people, and 
repelling with firmnefs the infinuation that his wifh to retain his nas 
tive guards arofe from any diftruft of the attachment of his Englifh 
fubjeéts. 

‘ The king faw and indignantly felt, neverthelefs, how eager 
and inceffant were the efforts. of many individuals to traduce his 
Character, and embarrafs the meafures of his goverument.. Ina 
confidential letter written by him at this period to Rouvigny earl of 
Galway, he fays, “ I fee you are uneafy at the proceedings of the 
parliament here. I think you have too much caufe to be fo—It is 
not to be conceived how people here are fet againft the foreigners, 
—You will eafily judge on whom this reflects. My meafures muft 
be regtlated according as things go in the parliament, of which 
there is no being fure till the feffion is ovet.—Theré is a fpirit of 
ignorance and malice prevails here beyond conception.” Vol. i. 
P, 208. 

The fcheme of forming a fettlement on the ifthmus of 
Darien is ftrongly reprobated ; and the ill fuccefs of the expe- 
dition is thus noticed, while the difingenuous behaviour of the 
king, in tantalifing the Scots, is not cenfured. 


* Nothing but misfortune attended this ill-fated and extravagant 
proje&, Of the fhips fent out with ftores and reinforcements, one 
took fire by accident, and a fecond was wrecked néar Carthagena, 
fe cargo confifcated, and the crew fent to prifon. Thofe who 
Cc 4 
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reached the deftined fhore, finding their. expeétations wholly .blaft- 


ed, were wrought up to a pitch of infubordination and animofity, 
which utterly difqualified them from adopting any rational means 
either of {ubfiftence or defence. In fine, feeing their inability to 
refift the force which the Spaniards were preparing to bring againft 
them, they thought proper to fign a capitulation, and entirely ta 
evacuate the Spanifh coaft, after the immenfe expence incurred in» 
the fucceflive equipments and preparations of the company, who 
were, however reluctantly, at length compelled to-open their eyes, 
when their invincible obftinacy in folly had left them nothing to 
contemplate but their own beggary, bankruptcy and ruin.’ Vol. i. 


P. 304. 
The fketch of William’s character is fpirited ; but“fome 
may think thatit is too highly coloured. 


‘ In his perfon he was not above the middle fize, pale, thin, and 
valetudinary. He had a Roman nofe, bright and eagle eyes, a 
large front, and a countenance compofed to gravity and authofity. 
All his fenfes were critical and exquifite. His words came from 
him with caution and deliberation ; and his manners, excepting to 
his intimate friends, were cold and referved. He fpoke. Dutch, 
French, Englith, and German, equally well; and he underitaod 
Latin, Spanihh, and Jtalian. His memory was exaét and tenaci- 
ous, and he was a profound obferver of men and things. He 
perfectly underftood and poffeffed a moft extenfive influence over 
the political concerns and interefts af Europe, Though far above 
vanity or flattery, he was pertinacious in his opinions; and, from 
a clear.perception or perfuafion of their rectitude, was too impa- 
tient of cenfure or control. He attained not to the praife of ha- 
bitual generofity, from his frequent and apparently capricious devi- 
ations into the extremes of profufion and parfimony. His love of 
fecrecy was perhaps too nearly allied to diffmulation and fufpicion; 
and his fidelity in friendfhip to partiality and prejudice. Though 
refentful and irritable by nature, he harbored no malice, , and dif- 
dained the meannefs of revenge. He believed firmly in the truth 
of religion, and entertained an high fenfe of its importance. But 
his tolerant fpirit, and his indifference to the forms of church go- 
vernment, made him very obnoxious to the great body of the 
clergy. He appeared born for the purpofe of oppofing tyranny, 
perfecution, and oppreflion: and for the fpace of thirty years it is 
not too much to affirm that he fuftained the greateft and moft truly 
glorious charaéter of any prince whofe name is recorded in hiftory. 
In his days, and by his means, the firft firm and folid foundations 
were laid of all that is moft valuable in civil fociety. Every vin- 
dication of the natural and unalienable rights of mankind was, till 
he afcended the throne of Great Britain, penal and criminal. To 
him we owe the affertion and the final eftablifhment of our. confti- 
tuticnal privileges. To him the intellectual world is indebted for 
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the full freedom of difcuffion, and the unreftrained avowal of-their 
fentiments on fubjectsof the higheft magnitude and importance. 
To fum up all, his charaéter was diftinguifhed by virtues rarely 
found amongft princes—moderation, integrity, fimplicity, benefi- 
cence, magnanimity. Time, which has caft a veil over his im- 
perfeétions, has added luftre to his many great and admirable qua- 
lities. His political views were in the higheft degree laudable and 
upright. He had true ideas of the nature and ends of government: 
and the beneficial effects of his noble and heroic exertions will . 
probably defcend to the lateft generations, rendering his name juftly 
dear to the friends of civil and religious liberty, and his memory 
ever glorious and immortal.’ Vol. i. Pp. 369. 


It muft be the earneft with of every friend of liberty, that 
the effects alluded to may be perpetual ; but the probability of 
fuch permanence is not perhaps very ftrong. 


(To be continued.) 





Antient Metaphyfics. Volume Fifth. Containing the Hiftory 
of Man, in the Civilized State. 4t0. 15s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1797. 1 


WITH the literary labours, the learning, and the fipgu- 
larities, of lord Monboddo, our readers cannot be unacquaint- 
ed: but all, except his warm .admirers, will probably be 
pleafed to find that he‘is lefs prolix inthe prefent volume than 
in that which was noticed in our Review for Odtober, 
1797; and it will be an additional gratification to obferve, 
that, in the pages before us, his lordfhip’s attention is in a 
great meafure awit from the inceptive civilifation of the 
ourang-outang to the ftate of man as he is, and that, inftead 
of a credulous garrulity attempting to revive the currency of 
fiction, the refleCtions of a fenfible and liberal mind, on fome 
Important parts of animal and political ceconomy, are occa- 
fionally interfperfed. Thefe parts of the work prefent the 
writer in a light much more advantageous than that in which 
he appears when he is deluded by the reveries of Plato, or 
entangled among the fubtilties of Ariftotle. 

In treating of the health and comfort which attend cleanli- 
nefs of the body, he remarks, that ~~ 


‘ The people of England have been at more pains, and more 
expence, than, I believe, any other people of the world, to reftore 
health after it is loft, not only by phyficians, furgeons, and apo- 
thecaries, and all forts of drugs and medicines, but by erecting 
hofpitals, more, I am perfuaded, than are to be found in any other 
fountry, Yet difeafe, in England, ftill continues to increafe ; and 
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it is furprifing how many of thofe, that are put into hofpitals, die 
there, and particularly children. Of this I have given an example 
in the third volume of this work, where I have mentioned an 
Riofpital for children in: London, in which, out of 74, there died 
41 in a year. Butthe people of England have not been fo atten- 
five to the preferving health, a thing of much more value than thé 
teftoring it after it is loft. One of the things that prefervés health, 
more than any thing elfe I know, is the daily ufe of the cold bath, 
by which, as I have faid, we are prevented from ‘living in the filth 
of our own bodies, and having that filth again taken in by our 
fkins. This. preventive of difeafe is particularly necéflary among 
the common people, ‘who cannot afford a clean fhirt every day, 
and wear the fame fhirt, not only for days, but for weeks together. 
There is a part of the Highlands of Scotland, where, as I was in 
formed by a clergyman, who was a native there, the country peo- 
ple wear their fhirts, without fhifting, till they are in rags ; the con- 
fequence of which is, that they are all overrun with the itch, and 
muft be liable to many more difeafes, Now, this mifchief might 
be in a great meafure prevented by the frequent ufe of the cold 
bath ; and, I think, it is worth the attention of government, to 
give the people of Scotland, and particularly thofe of the High- 
lands, an opportunity of ufing it, by erecting -public baths, fuch 
as they have in the fouth of France, and which, I am perfuaded, 
contribute’ very much to the health of the people there. The 
baths might be erected and kept going at a very fmall expence, 
which might:be furnifhed by a trifling tax on the people of the 
feveral-diftriéts where the baths are erected.’ Pp. 21. 


The patriotic members of the community, by adopting the 
hints-here benevolently thrown out, would be entitled to more 
applaufe, than they would deferve by adding to our territorial 
poficfions, or by teftifying the moft exemplary folicitude for 
the obfervance of religious rites. It is obvious, that, inde- 
pendently of the falubrious confequences which would attend 
the inftitution.of public baths, decency would be gratified by 
the removal of the offenfive fpectacles of nakednefs fo fre- ' 
quently exhibited near large towns in the bathing feafon. 

To prove the pernicious influence of exorbitant wealth on 
the morals of a nation, the writer deduces many examples 
from ancient hiftory ; and he then adverts to the frequency of 
criminal punifhmients in this country, which he attributes to, 
the fame fource. ~ 


’ © As there is more wealth, I believe, in England than in any 
other country of Europe, fo there are, there, to be feen more bad. 
effeéts of wealth than any where elfe ; for there are, in England, 
more crimes and vices, more difeafes and more indigence, thanin 
any other nation now exifting, or, I believe, that ever did exift. 
As to crimes, they abound fo much, that our jails cannot Hold our 
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conviéts §: and we are obliged to fend out colonies, fuch as’no na- 
tion ever, fet ont before, to a very diftant. country, till of late 
quite unKnown ; to which they are tranfported at a great expence, 
and maintained, when there, at a ftill greater *.—Now, thefe crimes 
are almoft all the effects of wealth. Forthe people of England I 
hold-to be of as good natural difpofitions_as any people in the 
world, They are by nature kind and benevolent; nor is there any 
peopie now exifting fo benevolent, or that beftows fo much in pubs 
lic or private charity, . But wealth, which, as I have fhown, na 
turally produces indjgénce, makes them fteal, rob, and fometimes, 
though very rarely, murder; alfo forge; and, in carrying on Com- 
merce, Cheat and praétife every kind of fraud; to exprefs one of — 
which we have been obliged to invent a word, and to call it 
{windling. In other nations men commit crimés in the heat of 
paffion,,or from motives of jealoufy and revenge; but, in Eng- 
land, it is indigence that produces almoft all the crimes.—As to 
vices, they are the natural effeéts of wealth in all countries ; and, 
as there is more wealth in England than in other countries, I be- 
lieve there is likewife more vice. Difeafes alfo are the natural ef- 
fects of wealth in every country; and, therefore, there are like- 
wife, in England, more difeafes, and particularly that moft dread- 
ful difeafe. confumption, of which more die than of any other two 
difeafes; and, as it is children, or perfons under age, who com 
monly die of it, it muft be produced by the difeafes or weakneffes 
of the parents. . Now, I fhould be glad to know, whether crimes 
and vices, difeafes and indigence, be nots one or other of them, 
and much more altogether, the fource of the mifery of every na- 
tion? 5 

¢ There is one obfervation more that I will make upon the love 
of money. It is a paffion which may be faid to comprehend every 
other, as it furnifhes the materials for gratifying not only our fens 
{ual appetites, but our vanity, and our tafte for every thing we 
think beautiful or fine; alfo our ambition, particularly in Britain 





_ 





* ¢ There isa man, whom I know, of the name of Walker, a purfer in 
one of our frigates, and whom I have formerly mentioned, (vol. 4. p. 367.) 
who was four years in Botany Bay, longer, I believe,. than any man at prefent 
in Europe has been. He lived for fume time in my neighbourhood in the 
country ; and I had much converfation with him upon the fubject of our cos 
lony of convicts. “He told me, that when he came away from Botany Bay, 
which was about two or three years ago, there were there 5000 convicts, and 
¥ooo more in an iflamd im the neighbourhood, called Norfoik Ifland, And, 
coming home, he met, upon, the fea, feveral fhips going to Botany Bay, full 
of more of them. 1 wasin London when the firft colony was fent off; and I 
was told, what I could not have believed, if I had not had it from the beft au- 
thority, that intePeft was made by feveral men, who were not convicted, nor 
fufpected of any crime, to be fent. with the convicts to Botany Bay; and, I 
have heard, that others have committed petty larcenies, on purpofe that thev 
might be convited and tranfported thither. Such it appears is the catreme 


poverty among the lower people of England.” 
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where money makes a man very eminent im the ftate and govern- 
ment of the country. It is, therefore, a moft comprehenfive paf- 
fion: but it excludes what I think our greateft happineis in this 
life; and, that is the pleafure of loving and being loved; fora 
man, who is poffeffled by this paflion, has neither love nor friend- 
fhip for any man. Now, a man, who loves no man, can be be- 
loved by no man, ‘not even by his neareft relations; for, as Ho- 
race fays, addrefling himfelf to the man of money, 


Non uxor falvum te vult, non filius; omnes 
Vicini oderunt, noti, pueri, atque puellae. 
Miraris, cum tu argento poft omnia ponas, 


§i nemo przftet, quem non merearis, amorem? 
Lib. i. Sat. Ie 


¢ This paffion, in Britain, is as univerfal as it is comprehenfive, 
money being the purfuit, not only of almoft every private man but 
of the public; for our ‘legiflature, when it is affembled, is chiefly 
employed about money ; and the principal bufinefs of our minifter 
is to contrive means how to get it, and how to lay it out. And 
this may be a reafon, why our parliaments, and minitters, give fo 
little attention to the three great articles of the political fyftem, the 
health, the morals, and the numbers of the people.’ rp. 76. 


Truth and wifdom appear in the foregoing refle&tions.— 
An avidity for wealth feems of late to have degraded the cha- 
racter of Britons, while the prodigality of public expenditure 
has more than kept pace with the acquifitions of commerce. 
We hope, however, that, as his lordfhip and the miuiftry 
feem to be on amicable terms, ‘his fuggeftions on this topic 
will be regarded, and that, when our country fhall repofe 
from the agitation of war, fome attention will be fhown tg 
the health and the morals of the peaple. 

In our progrefs through the contents of this volume, we 
have had occafion to regret the want of refpe& difcovered by 
the ‘author for the talents and productions of Locke. The 
mere preference of the Ariftotelian fchool, however fondly 
exprefled, might have been forgiven, as the infirmity of 
claffica]l and philofophical dotage ; hut, when that preference 
is accompanied with remarks of contumely and: contempt for 
the author of the Effay on the Human Underftanding, it mutt 
excite alternate difguft and indignation. It is fufficient that 
literary curiofity condefcends to infpeé&t the whimfical fabric 
of his lordfhip’s fyftem—let not his tailed monfiers be permit. 
re to whifk their filthy appendages in the eyes of common 
enfe. 

From this reprehenfible part of the work, we turn with 
pleafure to a paffage that evinces the juft agricultural notions 
and the benevolent ieelings of the author, 
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With regard to the clafs of cottagers, 


© Scotland, in former times, was very populous: for the farms 
were very {mall; and they were cultivated chiefly, I may fay altogee 
ther, by cottagers, who lived upon the farm with their families, hav- 
ing a {mall portion of land affigned to them, which the tenant culti- 
vated for them; and he gave them, at the fame time, grafs for a cow: 
fo that they were enabled to live very comfortably, and to bring up 
their families. Even fo late as my younger days, there were no 
farms that had not cottagers, more or fewer, living upon the farms. 
But now things are much altered. The tenants think that they can 
make more profit of the. cottager-land, by taking it into their own 
hand, and, cultivating it, and, inftead of cottagers for fervarts, by 
employing unmarried fervants that they keep in the houfe. In this 
way was produced a defolation of a farm in my neighbourhood, 
of which I have an account from my parifh minifter, who fays, 
that the number of fouls above the age of feven, that is the exam- 
inable age, on this farm, about 23 years ago, was 127, and now 
there are not above 70 of all ages upon it. And many other farms, 
in fhe county where I live, are more or lefs depopulated in the fame 
way. But, by the great increafe of late of fervants’ wages, the 
tenants begin to find that they are both better ferved, and cheaper, 
by cottagers, as their forefathers were, than by fervants whom they 
keep in the houfe. And, indeed, houfe fervants are now hard to 
be got, by the number of cottagers, who are the breeders of fer- 
vants, being fo much diminifhed. But it gives me great pleafure 
to obferve, that fome of my tenants are ferved, as in former times, 
by cottagers only, and keep no farm fervants in the houfe, unlefs 
perhaps a boy. Oue of them, who pays me no more than 30l, of 
rent, has no lefs than 13 cottagers living upon his farm. This 
farm is pretty extenfive’: but I have a tenant in the fame part of 
my eftate, which lies among hills, who poffeffes no more than 6 
or 8 acres, upon which he has four families including his own ; 
and I have, on the fame part of my eftate, feven tenants, each of 
whom poffeffes no more than 3 acres of arable land, and fome 
moorifh ground for pafture, part of which they have already culti- 
vated; and they pay me no more than 12s. for each acre of the 
arable land, and nothing for the moor. I am perfuaded I could 
more than double the rent of their land by letting it off to one te- 
nant: but I fhould be forry to increafe my rent by depopulating 
any part of the country ; and I keep thefe {mall tenants as a mo- 
nument of the way in which, I believe, a great part of the low 
lands of Scotland was cultivated in antient times. 

‘ The confequence of this eftate of mine being fo peopled, is 
that there is no want of fervants in it,’ which are very’: much want- 
ed in other parts of the country ;-for, as I have obferved, tenants 
and cottagers are the breed of fervants. I am fo anxious about the 
population of the country, that I have caufed number the inhabi- 
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tants of that part of my eftate, where the farms, I-haye mention~ 
ed, lie; and they amount to about 200; while the rent I draw is. 
not rool. If every eftate in Britain was to be fo peopled, in ‘pfo- 
portion to its rent, the number of ' intiabitants would be more than’ 
quadrupled. 

¢ As Ihave mentioned the number of ihabitants on fome fares 
of my eftate, I will alfo mention the number of them upon my 
own farth, where the number’ has not been diminiffied during the 
laft 60 years; (how much longer I do not know ; for neither my 
father nor [ ever turned out any cottagers;) fo that, from the num- 
berrof them now upon my farm, the reader may judge what the 
population of the country was in antient times. 
\\S.The whole extent of my farm is abowt’300 acres; of which 
only 200 acres are in my natural pofleffion, and: cultivated’ by cot 
tagers living wpon the farm, and by only one’ unmarried fervant, 
whom I keepin the houfe, with’ a boy who herds the cattle’ aff 
the reft of the farm is pofleffed by cottagers and fmall tenants. ‘Of 
thefe, fome poffefs a {mall village, to moft of whom I give land, 
which I cultivate for them ; and they praétife. different trades, by 
which, and »by the land, they live very comfortably. Upon the 
whole farm, there are, indlading the numbers:in the village I have 
mentioned, 27 cottagers and finail tenants’ poffefling a few acrés, 
I think, ‘therefore, that ‘my farm is very well peopled, very much 
better than moft farms in Scotland are now-a-days ; though,’ I be- 
lieve,-not fo weil as they ‘were in antient times. “There ‘are many 
proprietors, I know, who think that the number ‘of cottagers ‘on 
their land is a grievance, and they defire to be quit of thein ; but, 
for my -part, Iam fond of ‘them,\and call them: my people} atid 
have a pleafure in nunibering’them and feeing then: increafe, and 
am forry when any of them leaves my land. : 

‘ Thefe obfervations, upon- the numbers of fo mean'‘a race of 
people as cottagers, may appear, to many of my readers, very tri- 
fling. ‘But the population of the country muft, as I have faid, de+ 
pend chiefly upon the number of cottagers in it: and, I think, I 
have fhown-that they area moft ufeful race of men, as by them, 
chiefly, his majefty’s army and fleet are recruited ; nor without 
them could the many arts, that are pra¢tifed in Britain, be carried 
on, And I would have the great and rich landholders confider; 
that it is the cottagers, chiefly, who fupply the fervants that mini- 
fier to their wants and to their luxury and vanity. I think, there- 
fore, that it isa duty which every landholder owes to his country 
to attend to the population, as well as the cultivation, of his 
eftate.’ Pp. 306. 


We are happy to efcape for a moment from the recollecs 
tion of lord Monboddo’s. eccentricities as: a writer, by con- 
templating this. truly. patriarchal picture. -Long may he pre- 
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ferve bis henouta mba tation | in, the’groupe ? _The,advice which 
concludes the extract JS. a compofition of benevolence and 
foand policy ; os as it. is feelingly and juftly faid.in.a popu- 
lar poem, ice 
‘ Princes and lords may fowtith or may fade, , 
A breath can‘inake them as @ breath has made ; 
‘But a bold peafantry, a nation’s: pride, « 
Wheii' once deftroyed, can never be fupplied.’ 


We fhall here conclude our account of. the fifth volume of 
the ‘ Antient .Metaphytfics,’ which, while «it, preferves the 
vein of fingulapity., dard has diftinguithed, the Speculations of 
the author, makes fome compentation in; other refpeéts. As 
he is likely to.oceupy without competition the walk. which he 
has chofen, we fear that he will;continue: his lucubrations 
with a perfev erance more inflexible than.qur-critical patience ; 
but, if we thould feel ourfelves diftreffed by the appearance of 
new volumes, we fhall rely on, the candid dymapailty of our 
readers. 


. 





Lhe Heyriades tranfloted into ss ig lift Verfe. ‘Part II. 420. 
‘ah 1S. fewed. No Bookietler” s Name. 


‘THE firft. part ofthis verfion we have alweady.. notieed 
with approbation *. The remaining cantos’ are- tranilated 
with equal fidelity and fpirit. The fenfe of a paflage, indéed, 
is fometimes altered, and fometimes-weakened; but- we are 
convinced with Mv. (Cowper, that ituis impoffible: to avoid 
thefe faults in a tranflation fettered by rhyme. ‘In the’ defcent 
ef St. Loujs, we may exemplify the remark. | 


¢ Scarce had. he ff poke—defcending from the fkies 
A form aériat ‘ftood' before his eyes: 
Reclin’d majelti¢c on the, lap of air, 

i, Obedient, winds th’ approaching phantom bear: 

Immortal glories round: his tem ples ‘thine, 
And heav’nly ,beauties: mark the form divine. 

‘ With: mingled founds of chorror and of grief, 
“ Ceafe, ceafe!)’ he cries, “forbear, unhappy.chief; 
Let not one hour of guilty rage efface 
The endlefs honors of my royal race, 
O’erturn my altars, boundlefs ruin fpread, 
And leave the gloomy monarch o’er the dead ; 
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* See CrituRev. New Arr. Vol. XXII, p. 407. 
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Forbear !’——Struck with the more than mortal found, 
Th’ aftonifh’d troops fall proftrate on the ground, 

_- And havoc paus’d: but Henry’s lab’ring breaft 
Glory ftill fir’d, and martial rage poffett : 
As billows heaving when the winds have blown. 
“ O {fpirit of a world to us unknown | 
*¢ Explain,” he cries ‘“ the dread command you bear :” 
Then founds of heav’nly fweetnefs reach’d his ear. 
* The fainted king, whom France reveres, you view, | 
The friend, the father of your race and you, 
Who once on earth the toils of warfare bore, 
Whofe God your faithlefs foul adores no more. 
But Lewis ftilt admires, efteems his fon, 
And God prepares to place him on his throne; 
Paris her fov’reign fhall-with joy receive, 
Mercy fhall moré than force or valor give. 
‘So God decrees: his high refolves I bear.” 
The hero heard his voice with awful fear : 
Paffion no-more his foul relenting feels, 
Lowly before the fainted king he kneels ; 
Soft tears of gratitude bedew his face: 
Thrice would his longing arms the faint embrace, 
Thrice from his touch the airy form retires, 
As the thin vapour which in air tranfpires.’ P. 146, 


tn this paffage the firft lines are far from being equal to the 
‘original. ae 

du profond d’une nué 

Un fantame éclatant fe préfente a la vué. 

Son corps majeftueux, maitre des élémens, 

Defcendoit vers Bourbon fir les ailes des vents. 

De la divinité les vives étincelles 

Etaloient fur fon front des beautés immortelles. 


A fpirit ¢ defcending from the fkies,’ offers 4 weaker image 
thar one which prefents itfelf from the depth of a cloud ; and 
the f{criptural noblenefs of the expreffion, * he.defcended upon 
the wings of the winds,’ is loft in the correfponding line of 
the brdciatiog: The fpeech of Louis too is weakened. In 
the original, it conveys admonition in the language of re- 
proach. 


Tu vas abandonner aux flammes, au pillage, 
De cent rois tes ayeux l’immortel héritage ; 
Ravager ton pays, mes temples, tes trefors, 
Egorger tes fujets, et régner fur des morts, 





The Englith imperative, though apparently more com- 
manding, is le{s forcible than this language. In the lines im- 
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mediately following; the tranflation is fuperior to the origi« 
nal, 


The line— : 
‘ Mercy fhall’more than fotce or valor give,’ 
is more obfcure than the French paflage : 


Dans Paris, 6 mon fils, tu rentreras vainqueur, 
Pour prix de fa clémence, et non de ta valeur, 


The defcription of the palace of Love is a favourable {pec 
tntén of the poem and tranflation. 


‘ There, to the laughing God, in flow’rs array’d, 
The graceful throng their daily homage paid, 
And ftudy’d at his flirine the fatal art 
To pleafe; feduce, and captivate the heart. 
Young Hope, in flatt’ring fmiles for ever gay, 
To Love’s myfterious altar leads the way : 

- The Graces round, half-veil’d and half in fight, 
Enticing motion with their voice unite; 
While Indolence, luxurious, ftretch’d along, 
Liftiefs and loit’ring, liftens to the fong, 

There, filent Myft’ry, with the veil the wears, 
And eyes converfing with the foul, appears ; 

Attentive tender Cares, and Sports, and Smiles, 
And wanton Mirth, and all that thought beguiles ; 
Lafcivious pleafures, group’d with graceful eafe, 
With foft Defires that more than Pleafure pleafe. 

* Such the delightful entrance of the dome: 
But farther, if with euardleis ftep you roam 
And thro’ the deep recefs audacious pry, 

What alter’d fcenes of mis’ry itrike your eye! 
:¢ No pleafures form’d in playful groups invite, 

No dulcet founds the ravifh’d ears deligist ; 

No tender cares :—but in their, place appear 
Sullen Complaint, and cloy’d Difguft, and Fear ; 

‘There, fever’d Jealoufy with livid hue, 

Unwinds with falt’ring fteps Sufpicion’s clew ; 
Arin’d with the blood-ftain’d inftruments of death, 
There, Rage and Hatred fpread their poifon’d breath ; 
While Malice, brooding over fecret guile, 

Repays their labours with a treach’rous {mile ; 
Remorfe, that never fleeps, brings up their rear, 
Hates his own deeds, and drops a barren tear. 

¢ There, Love, capricious child, has fix’d his reign, 

With Pains and Pleafures for his motley train ; . 
Cruel and kind by turns, but ever blind, 

That dear delight, that torment of mankind, 

Crit, Rev. Vou, XXIII, Aug. 1798. Dd 
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Thro’ ev'ry camp, thro’ ev’ry fenate glides, 

Commands thé warrior, o’er the judge prefides ; 

Still welcome to the heart, he ftill deceives, 

Pants, in each breaft, and thro’ all nature lives.’ pP. 200. 

The image of Jealoufy is better in the original ; that of 
Remorfe is improved by the tranflator. There is a difagreeable 
rhyme in the line, 
¢ Cruel and kind by turns, bit ever blind.’ 


The verfion, upon the whole, is executed with ability; 
and we only lament that the labour and {kill of the tranflator 
were. not employed upon a better poem, Voltaire may.pafs 
for an excellent epic writer in France, where fo’ few rivals 
appear in that department; but, in other countries, the name 
of the poet will not atone for the infipidity of the poem. 

The tranflator is faid to be a gentleman of Bath. . We are 
pleafed to fee a refpectable and numerous lift of fubfcribers to 
a verfion fo juftly entitled to praife, and publifhed with a 
motive fo meritorious as that of alleviating diftrefs. 





Nereis Britannica; or a Botanical Defcription of Britifh Ma- 
rine Plants, in Latin and Englifh, accompamed with Draw- 
ings from Nature. By ‘fohn Stackhoufe, E/q. Fellow of 
the Linnean Society Number II, Folio. 825. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1797. 


HAvINnG given an account of the firft number of this valu- 
able publication *, and not only traced out the general plan of 
the work, but alfo iluitrated its particular mode of execution by 
exhibiting an entire article both in Latin and in Englifh, we 
how proceed to notice the prefatory difcourfe to this fecond 
fafciculus, which is in fact a continuation and extention of 
the phyfiological obiervations on the ftruciure and fructifica- 
tion of fuci, contained in the preface to the firit. 

Having procured a good compound microfcope, Mr. 
Stackhoute began his new feries of obfervations on the termi- 
wating fruit of the fucus ferratus. 


¢ Having found fome of thefe in maturity, which was evident 
from their yellow colour, and a fort of femi-tran{parency, and, 
likewife, from the apertures of the external tubercles difcharging 
mucus plentifully, I cut out a tranfverfe flice from the middle, 
and, having pared off the internal flin on each fide of a part of it, 
[ placed the piece on the field of my compound microfcope fitted 
with the loweft power (No.6). I perceived that the internal fub- 
fiance, which appeared gloffy ‘and cvlourleis to the naked eye, was in 
faét a beautiful network of capillary threads with orbicular maffes or 
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granules of a different febftance, darker coloured, and not reticu- 
lated. Thefe maffes were either near the intetnal coat, or adhering 
to it, and were furnifhed with five or fix pear- fhaped feeds each, 
The external tubercles, of which there were five in the piece under 
examination, had very fenfible apertures, as viewed under the glafs, 
and communicated with the internal procefs. Having made this 
difcovery with my weakeft power at firft, to guard againtt optical: 
deception, I applied my higheft powers (No. 1.2.) to the fame ob- 
ject: with thefe I plainly perceived that the reticulated tran{parent 
fibres, or threads, were in reality tubes forming mefhes, and inter- 
fefting each other; and furnifhed at intervals with tranfparent fepta, 
or divifions, 

* My next attention was paid to the fruit of the bladder fucus in 
the fame ftate of maturity. I cut out a flice containing a part of 
the external coat, and fome of the internal clear mucus, which 
was folid enough to bear cutting, and fubmitted it to inveftigation 
under the different powers abovementioned.. The fame internal 
ftruéture was vifible, but much more beautifully arranged, which 
arofe probably from the fruit having its coats more expanded, and 
coniequently affording more room on the infide. In this, likewife, 
as the cut was made through the external tubercle, the paflage from 
thence to the internal orbicular mafles was very confpicuous. - Hav- 
ing met with F, bifurcatus of major Velley, the F. tuberculatus of 
Hudfon, and of the Linnean Tranfa¢tions, in full fruit, with the 
fummits beautifully tranfparent, and fhewing the granules to the 
naked eye, when held up to the light, I cut the fummit down 
lengthways, and took out a flice, and fubmitted it to inveftigation, 
and the internal ftructure was perfecty analogous to thofe before 
defcribed, Ihave had opportunities during the courfe of the-laft 
year of repeating my experiments on thefe plants at my leifure, 
and, likewife, of extending them to the fruit pods of the kindred 
{pecies—F. nodofus, F. fpiralis, F. canaliculatus, &c. I purfited 
the fame mode of cutting a tranf{verfe {lice from the middle of the 
pod, and was happy’.to find a perfect analogy in their mode of 
fructification: the only fpecific diftin€tions I found, were in the 
form of the mefhes, in the fize and fhape-of the feeds, atid in the 
number contained in each orbicular mais. 

‘ A fimilar mode of fruéctification I obferved in fome fpecies 
of fuci, differing widely in habit from, thofe already mentioned, 
and not having an appropriate fruit-pod. Among thefe are to be 
reckoned the F. loreus, a fucculent plant with mafles of feeds, and 
internal tubercles throughout its whole length, This plant, on 
having tranfverfe flices cut through it, facws the tubular organiza- 
tion and the mailes of feeds, but with this difference, that the 
tubes, though occafionally interfecting each other, are in general 
flexnous and wavy; the gi ranules, or maffes of feeds in this fnecies, 
contain from three to fix each. F. tamarifcifohus has its fummits 
above the imbedded bladder pretty muth {wollen at the time of 
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fruiting, and the diffecting knife difcovers the tubular procefs, and 
the mafles of feeds: F. cafpitofus, a very minute {pecies recently 
difcovered by me, has a fimilar fructifieation, and it may fairly be 
concluded that many of the fhrubby fuci do not differ effentially 
from thofe already defcribed. 

© It having been hinted to me from high botanical authority 
that the pear-fhaped bodies defcribed and figured by me, as they 
appear in the compound microfcope, might not be real feeds, but 
only gems, or particles of the medullary fubftance of the different 
plants; as it feemed impoflible from their extreme minntenefs to 
diffecét their Component parts with fufficient. accuracy, in order. to 
infure conviction, I refolved to procure, if poflible, the fpontane- 
ous difcharge of the feeds in fea water, in order to fubmit them to 
a more accurate examination. I likewife conceived the idea that 1 
might clofe my experiment by fowing the feeds on fea pebbles, 


and by alternate immerfions and cmerfions procure feeding plants’ - 


from thofe feeds. I. felected three fpecies, viz. F. ferratus, F. 
canaliculatus, and F. bifurcatus. I carefully detached thefe plants 
with their bafes uninjured from the rock, and placed them in wide- 
mouthed glafg jars, with a change of fea water every twelve hours. 
In the courfe of a week I fucceeded in procuring the feeds, which 
now appeared oval rather than pear-fhaped, and, when ripe, burft 
afunder tranfverfely in the middle with an explofion: thefe feeds 
were, inclofed in a bright mucus immifcible with fea water, and 
likewife fpecifically heavier than it ; fo as to ferve the double pure 
pofe of carrying them to the bottom, and of affixing them to the. 
rock when fettled there by their gravity. This fpontaneous dif- 
charge of fimilar fhaped bodies, all inclofed in a glaffy mucus, and 
all opening tranfverfely, would hardly have needed the additional 
corroboration of caufing them to vegetate in order to evince their 
beifig actual feeds; this, however, I likewife happily accomplifh- 
ed *,’ Pp, ix, 


At the conclufion of the preface to the firft fafciculus, a 
perfuafion was exprefled, that the families of thefe marine 
plants would be properly arranged, and difcriminations*of 





uo 


* « As many curious perfons, who occafionally vifit fea~-bathing places, may 
Be defirous of afcertaining thefe facts under their own eyes, I fhall detail the 
experiments I made. Having procured a number of wide-mouthed jars, toge- 
ther with a fyphoa to draw off the water without fhaking or difturbing it, on 
September 7, 1796, I placed my plants carefully in the jars with their bafes 
downwards, asin their natural ftate ; on the following morning I decanted off 
the fea water, and, letting it fubfide in the bafon, 1 found a few particles at 
bottom, which, on being viewed in the microfcopg, appeared to be little frag- 
ments detached from the farface by friction in carriage. I then poured a frefl 
quantity of fea water on the plants, and placed them in a window facing” 
fouth: on the following morning the jar containing the plants of F. canalicn- 
Jatus difchargéd into the bafon a few ycllowith grains, which, on examining 
them, ! found to be the actual feeds of the plant; they were rather oval than 
pear-ihaped, but the moft curious circumflance attending the obfervation was, 
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effential chara&ter would be prefixed to each, at a period not 
very diftant; and, indeed,- the difcoveries of our author have 
enabled him to fketch out a new arrangement of the plants 
hitherto, however difcordantly, huddled together under the 
name of fiici. He divides them into fix genera, affigning to 
each genus its fubordinate fpecies, according to the different 
_modes.of fructification. We fhall prefent our readers with 
the characters of thefe genera; but muft tefer them to the 
work itfelf for the diflribution of the fpecies, and for a variety 
of curious particulars. We are introduced to the new diftri 
bution by this remark: ~ 


‘ The anomaly that prevails refpecting the. plants which corifti- 
tute the genus fucus is confefled by every writer, and however 
feeble the attempt here made to fubftitute a better arrangement, it 
is hoped it may ftimulate abler botanifts to unite their labours, in 
endeavouring to remove the opprobrium that refts on this part of 
the clafs cryptogamia,’ 


—_— = 





that each individual feed was not in contaét with the water, but enveloped with 
a bright mucilaginous fubfiance. It was tafy to guefs the wile economy of 
nature in this difpofition, which, as hinted above, ferves a double purpofe ; 
éach equally neceflary towards continuing the {pecies. On the following morn- 
ing a greater quantity of feeds weé difcharged by this plant, and at this timé 
a few feeds were procured from F. ferratus; but this latt:r plant difcharged 
fuch a quantity of mucous fluid, that the fea water in which the plant was 
immerfed was of the confiltence of thin fyrup, and, confequently, the feeds 
being kept fufpended, it was difficult to feparate them, The feeds of F, cana- 
liculatus, however, were numerous, and vifible to rhe naked eye, and, after 
letting the water reft for a few minutes, it was no difficult matter by gently 
inclining the bafon to pour off the water, and Jet the feeds remain. In pes 
forming this operation I was witnefa to an explofion or buriting of one of thefe 
feeds or pericarps, which agitated the water confiderably under the m‘crofcope, 
and brought to my recoHedtion the circumftance mentioned by major Veliey 
during his inveftigation of F. veficulofus. I at laft obtained a dilcharge of 
feeds likewife from F. bifurcatus ; thefe perfectly refembled the others. Hav- 
ing eftablifhed this point, viz. that marive plants featter their feeds in their 
native element without violence, when ripe, aud without awaiting the decay 
of the frond, I next procured fome fea pebbles and fmall fragments of rock 
taken from the beach, and, after having drainéd off the greateft part of the 
water in the jar, I poured the remainder on the pebbles. I left them dry for 
fome time that they might affix themfelves: I then faflened ftrings to them, 
and alternately funk them in fea water in a wide-mouthed ftone jar, and left 
them expofed te the air, in order to imitate as nearly as poflible their peculiar 
fituatios between high and low water-mark, and when the weather was rainy 
I took care to expofe them to it. In lefs than a week a thin membrane was 
d feoverable ow the furface of the pebble where the feeds hid lodged with a 
naked eye: this gradually extended itfe!f, and turned toa darkifh olive colpur, 
It continued igcreafing in fize till ac laft there appeared mucous papiilz, or buds 
coming up from the membrane : thefe buds when viewed in the giafs were ta- 
ther hollow im the centre, from whence a fheot pufhed forth ; in fome inftan- 
ces they feemed to rife on a fhort thick foorftalk, and in this latter cafe refem- 
bled in fome micafure the peziza-formed feedling of F. lorcus (fee pl. xii. A. B.), 
and the others without flems were like the flemlefs peziam,' 
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* Fucus. 


‘Cuar. Gen. —Fruttifica- 
tio mucofa, pellucida, granulis 
fub-orbicularibus feminiferis in- 
tus: papillis conicis foratis ex- 
tus-terminalis. 


‘ CERAMIUM. 


* Cuar. Gen. —Frudtificatio 
mucofa, pellucida, fine granulis 
feminiferis: papillis invifibilibus 
—per totam frondem. 


‘ CHONDRUS. 


© Cuar. Gen.—Pericarpium 
ovatum, immerfum, © utrinque 
prominens ; feminulis intus in 
muco pellucido. 


‘ SpH#ROCOCCUS, 


‘ Cuar. Gen. —Granula 
feminifera fub-orbicularia; ad- 
nata vel immerfa; feifilia vel 
pedunculata, 


‘ CyuorDa. 
‘CuHar, Gen.—Fruftificatio 


mucofa in cavitate frondis cylin- 
drice : feminulis glomeratis, nu- 
dis, cuti adherentibus. 

‘ CopIuM. 


‘ Cuar. Gen.—Fructificatio 
in tubulis imphcatis—frons cy- 
lindrico-comprefia ; ftatu- madi- 
do, {fpongiformis ; ficco, tomen- 
tofa, 
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¢ Fucus. 


¢‘ FructiFication.—A jel~ 
ly-like mafs, with imbedded 
feed-bearing granules and exter= 
nal conical papilla—terminat- 
ing *. 

¢$ CERAMIUM. 

‘ FructiFicaTion.—A jel- 
ly-like mafs, without the feeds 
bearing granules : internal, uni- 
verfal; papille invifible. 


‘ CHONDRUS, 


¢ FructTiFicaTion.—An 
ovate, rigid, imbedded pericarp, 


containing feeds in a clear mue 


cus, and prominent in either 
furface. 


¢ SpHZROcCOCCUS. 


¢ FRucTIFICATION. — Exs 
ternal globular pericarps, adnate 
or immerfed ; feflile or pedun- 
culate; Containing feeds as 
above. 


‘ CHORDA. 


‘ FructiFIcaTion. —A 
mucous fluid in the hollow. part 
of a cylindrical frond, with 
naked feeds affixed inwardly. 


‘ Copium. 


¢ FRucTIFICATION.—Invi- 
fible; frond roundifh; foft and 
fpongy when wet; velvety, when 
dry.’ 


We afterwards meet with a fynoptic table of the fpecies, 


arranged under their re{pective genera ; and, in the 


atin 


preface, we have a fummary view-of the recent difcoveries 
of our botanift with regard to the ftruéture and fructification 
of the fpecies tigured aind defcribed in his firft fafciculus. His 
obfervations have convinced us, that neither the air- ‘bladders, 





——_ 


‘ * The phyfiological obfcrvations detailed above apply to this genus exclu- 


fively.’ 
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nor the mucous glands opening on the furface, of the F. ve- 
ficulofus and ferratus, have any concern with the fructifica- 
tion, and that the pencils of fibres, fringing the mouths of 
thefe glands, are merely infpiffated mucus. 

This nuniber contains the characters, fynonyms, defcrip- 
tions, and coloured figures of twenty fpecies, viz. F*. /accha- 
rinus, phyllitis, nodofus, loreus, filum, filiculofus, tamarifcifo- 
hus, of/munda, pinnatifidus, lacerus,*jubatus, frellatus, palma- 
tus, edulis, caefpitofus, corncus, criJpus, echinatus, fedoides, 
thrix. ‘Ten of thefe are now figured for the firft time, and 
four of them are entirely new. 

Whether Mr. Stackhoufe’s arrangement of this tribe of 
plants be or be not received by the generality of botanifts, it 
muft be admitted that the attempt is worthy of praife ; and the 
publication of his fynopfis will probably ftimulate other culti- 
vators of this fcience either to aim at the improvement of his 
plan, or at the formation of a new one; and we hope. that 
the difcoveries which he has already made will enfure a con- 
tinuation of his zeal and diligence. 

From a tranfient view of the fpecies of fuci which yet re- 
main to be defcribed: and figured, we think it probable that a 
third fafciculus, larger than the fecond, may complete. the 
work, 





Memoirs of the Life and Adminifiration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, by [¥illiam Coxe. (Continued from p. 141.) 


So copious and fo important are thefe Memoirs, that we 
could not, with due refpeét to the work, conclude our ac- 
count in one article ; and the extent-of the correfpondence 
will require a continuation of our remarks in a fubfequent 
number. 

Having brought down our laft furvey to the time of the 
deceafe of George I. we enter upon a reign in which tir 
Robert Walpole had even a greater fway than he betore en- 
joyed, though, on the accefflion of the new king, he was in 
danyer of lofing his intereft at court by the fuperior influence 
of fir Spencer Compton. ‘The circumitances by which his 
difmiffion was prevented, have heen irentioned in our review 
of the works of his fon Horace*. His principal friend, on 
that occafion, was queen Caroline, who had a much greater 
influence in political affairs than fhe is generally fuppofed to 
have had. The Tories, to whom his talents and {pirit ren- 
dered him highly obnoxious, were extremely chagrined at the 
eftablifhment of his power; and they refolved to exert all 





* See the asift page of our prefent volume. 
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their efforts againft him, in conjunétion with affociates wha 
were equally difcontented. , 

It was at this period (fays Mr. Coxe) that the oppofition 
began to form itfelf into confiftency, and to compofe a firm 
and compaét phalanx. | 


* Until the death of Georze the Firft, the component parts of this 
heterogeneous body, which confifted of a few difappointed Whigs, 
Tories, and Jacobites, did not cordially coalefce. Many of thofe 
Whigs and moderate Tories, who looked up to that event as a prey 
lude to their own admiffion into the miniftry, kept aloof from 
thofe who, as being profeffed Jacobites, or violent Tories, could 
not expect the fame fuccefs. But no fooner had the continuance 
of Walpole in office annihilated their hopes, than the whole body 
became compact and united. .In this refpeét, the Whigs became 
Tories, the Tories Whigs; and the Jacobites afflumed every fthape 
which tended to promote their views, by diftrefling government, 
and harafling the minifter, whom they confidered as the great fup- 
porter of the houfe of Brunfwick, 

‘ The chief aim of the minifter was to comprehend almoft all 
the Tories as enemies to the government, by the name of Jaco- 
bites, or at leaft to give that ftigma to every one who was nota 
profeft and known Whig. With this view, his own adminiftra- 
tion being naturally fupported on a Whig foundation, he endea- 
voured to attach to himfelf ali thofe who had been dependent on 
Sunderland. - With fome he fucceeded, but not with all; and of 
thofe whom he could not gain, feveral remained in their employ- 
ments, becaufe they were proteéted by the Hanover junto. This 
body of Whigs, fmall but of confiderable emineuce, remained his 
enemies to the time of the king’s death, watching for every oppor- 
tunity to ruin him; and from the acceflion of George the Second, 
commenced the oppofition which became afterwards fo troublefome 
and formidable.’ Vol. i. P. 293. 


The firft treaty that was figned after the confirmation of 
Walpole’s power by the new fovercign, was that which was 
adjufted with the duke of Brunfwick-Wolffenbuttel. This 
compact feems to have been too unimportant, and the ard 
which was expected from the duke was too contemptible, ‘to 
juttify the obfervations which follow : 


‘ This treaty, negotiated between lord Townfhend and count 
Dehn, the confidential minifter of the duke of Brnniwick, was 
fioued at Wolfenbuttel, on the 23d of November 1727. I¢fipu- 
lated a renewal of the family compact, according to the treaty of 
the 6th of May 1661, by which Brunfwick was to be kept for the 
commen fafety of the houfe of Luneyburgh, and not delivered up 
to any other power; a mutual guaranty of dominions; mutual 
affiftance in cafe of attack; a fubfidy of £.25,000 4 year, during’ 
four years, to the duke of Brunfwick, who was to furnifh at leaft’ 
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§,000 men. This treaty, if confidered in its general effeéts and 
tendency to the pacification of Germany, was a mafter-piece of 
policy : it united the two branches of the houfe of Lunenburgh, 
who had been long at variance; and by preventing the progrefs of 
the Imperial arms, faved the eleétorate of Hanover from holtile in- 
roads.’ Vol. i. P, 302, 


Sir Robert’s pacific difpofition manifefted itfelf in his pro- 
motion of the treaty of Seville ; and, when it was apprehend- 
ed that the emperor would oppofe the execution of a part of 
that treaty, the minifter exerted his influence with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that the court of Vienna agreed to an accommodation. 

The capacity of the duke of Newcaftle, one of Walpole’s 
affociates in the adminiftration, has been contemptuoufly de- 
preciated by many writers ; but Mr. Coxe affirms, that 


‘ he had much better abilities than are ufually attributed to him. 
He had a quick comprehenfion; he was an ufeful and frequent 
debater in the houfe of peers; had an anfwer ready on all occa- 
fions, and {poke with great animation, though with little arrange- 
ment, and without grace or dignity. He wrote with uncommon 
facility, and with fuch fluency of words, that no one ever ufed a 
greater variety of expreflions ; and it is a remarkable circumftance, 
that in his moft confidential letters, written with fuch expedition as 


to be almoft illegible, there is {carcely a fingle erafure or alteration,’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 328. 


The tranfaétions of fir Robert’s government are circum- 
ftantially related by our author, more particularly after the 
refignation of lord Townfhend, whofe retreat left the former 
without’ a rival at court. He continued his endeavours to 
maintain peace, and promote the commercial profperity of the | 
nation.. But his alienation of the finking fund was a practice 
which we cannot approve ; and Mr. Coxe adinits, that ¢ it is 
a dark fpeck in his financial adminiftration.’ 

The obnoxious fcheme of excife occupies a long chapter ; 
but we do not perceive any novelty in the report of the pro- 
ceedings. é 

In the account of the debate on the motion for a repeal of 
the feptennial a&t, Mr. Coxe cenfures thofe ‘ partial report- 
ers’ who have not taken notice of the minifter’s reply to fir 
William Wyndham’s celebrated fpeech; and he feems to 
think that no late writers have mentioned the anfwer ; but an 
infpe€tion of the laft general hiftory of England would have 
undeceived him. 

When a continental war broke out in 1733, George II. 
was defirous of engaging in it ; but Walpole ftudioafly check- 
ed his eagernefs ; and his perfuafions were urged with efficacy. 
The minifter-was likewife fuccefsful in difluading the king 
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from a league which he withed to form with the courts of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

The progrefs of the mifunderftanding between the king and 
his fon is related by ovr author with fome degree of candor ; 
and Walpole is jultly blamed for his conduét on the occafion. 


¢ It cannot be denied that the conduét of the prince had given 
reat and deferved offence to the king and queen, and that in par- 
' ticular his behaviour to the queen had been highly difrefpectful, 

et it cannot at the fame time be fufficiently lamented, that the mi- 
nifter involved in the interefts of party, the feuds of the royal fa- 
mily. He confidered the ftruggle as much between himfelf and 
oppofition, as between the king and prince, and knowing the prince's 
averfion to his miniftry, viewed a cordial reconciliation as tending to 
his removal.’ Vol. i. P. $39 


The difinclination of fir Robert to a rupture with Spain is 
noticed with due approbation by his biographer ; and, after a 
detail of the circumftances which led to a declaration of war, 
and of the difficulties in which his reluétance involved him, 
we find thefe remarks: 


‘ Thus fituated, and thus embarrafled, thwarted by the king, 
counteracted by the cabinet, reviled by the nation, and compelled 
to declare war againft his own opinion, a fimple and natural quef- 
tion arifes; Why did he not refign ? Why did he {till maintain a 
- poft expofed to fo many difficulties, and fubjeé to fo much oblo- 
guy ? His intimate friends urged him to take this ftep, when the 
convention [with Spain) was carried in the houfe of commons by 
a majority of 28. In fact, he did requeft the king’s permiffion to 
reign. He ftated his embarraffinents: he obferved, that his op- 
pofition to this war would be always imputed as a crime, and that 
any ill fuccefs in carrying it on would be attributed to him.. The 
king remonftrated againft this refolution, exclaiming, “* Will you 
defert me in my greateft difficulties ?’’ and refufed to admit his re- 
fignation. The minifter reiterated his wifhes, and the king again 
impofed filence in fo authoritative a manner, that he acquiefced, 
and remained at the helm. 

* But his compliance with the king’s commands is by no means 
fufficient for his juftification. Had he come forward on this occa- 
fion, and declared that he had oppofed the war as unjuft, and con- 
trary to the interefts of his country, but finding that the voice of 
the people was clamorous for hoftiluies, he had therefore quitted a 
{tation which he could not preferve with dignity, as he was un- 
willing to conduct the helm of government, when he could’ not 
guide it at his own difcretion, and to be refponfible for meafures 
which he did not approve: had he acted this noble and dignified 
part, -he would have rifen in the opinicn of his own age, and have 
fecured the applaufe of pofterity. 
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* The confequence of hiscontinnance in office was repeated 
mortifications from thofe with whom he aéted, and infults from 
thofe who oppofed him, and that in lefs than two years’ from this 
period, he was reduced to a compulfory refignation. 

‘ The truth is, that he had neither refolution or inclination to 
perfevere i in a facrifice which circumftances feemed to require, and 
to quit a ‘tation which long poffeffion had endeared to him. But 
minifters are but men; human nature does not reach to perfettion ; 
and who ever quitted power without a figh, or looked back to it 
without regret?’ Vol. i. Pp. 625. 


The iil fuccefs of the war gave fuch vigour to the affaults 

which. were made upon Walpole by his parliamentary oppo- 
nents, ihe he began to defpair of preferving his {tation, and 
was at length, in 1742, conftrained to refign. 


‘ It is afferted that the -minifter would have fooner retired, 
if the ftate of the nation and of parties had not rendered his con- 
tinuance in power neceflary for the arrangement of a new admini- 
ftration, and for preferving the tranguillity of the country ; and 
that he continued in office folely in compliance with the withes of 
his friends. The papers which have been committed to my in- 
{pe‘tion, and the undoubted information which I have received, 
enable me to contradié& this affertion. He retired unwillingly and 
flowly : no fhipwrecked pilot ever clung to the rudder of a fink- 
ing veffel with greater pertinacity than he did to the helm of {ftate, 
and he did not relinquifh his poft until he was.driven from it by 
the defertion of his followers and the clamours of the public. 
Speaker Onflow, who knew him well, declared that he reluétantly 
quitted his ftation; andiaf any doubt fiill remains, we have the 
teftimony of the minifter. «“ I muft inform you,” he obferves in 
a letter to the duke of Devonfhire, “ that the panic was fo great 
among, what fhall I call them, my own friends, that they all de- 
clared that my retiring was become abfolutely neceflary, as the 
only means to carry on the public bufinefs with honour and fuc- 
cefs,”” 

‘It has been alfo afferted with no lefs confidence, that the king 
himfelf was become weary of a minifter, who had fo long direéted 
his affairs, who had fo often oppofed and obftruéed his inclination 
for war, and who was ftill endeavouring to remove every obftacle 
which impeded the return of peace. But the fame documents en- 
able me to adduce an honourable teftimony of the good faith and 
firmnefs of George the Second. Alt hough the afperities which 
time and vexation occafioned in both their tempers, produced a 
momentary diflatisfaétion, yet the king had contracted, by long ha- 
bit and experience of his capacity for bufinefs, a high regard and 
efteem for his long-tried counfellor. In‘ vain the earl of Wilming- 
ton and the duke of Dorfet had enforced the neceflity of his remo- 
yal, the refolution of the king was unfhaken, and he did not con- 
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fent to his refignation until the minifter himfelf made it his exprefs 
defire. 

© The interview when he took leave of the king was highly af- 
fecting, On kneeling down to kifs~his hand, the king burft into 
tears, and the ex-minifter was fo moved with that inftance of re- 
gard, that he continued for fame time in that pofture; and the 
king was fo touched, that he was unable to raife him from the 
ground, “When he at.length rofe, the king-teftified his regret for 
the lofs of fo faithful a counfellor, expreffed his gratitude for his 
Jong fervices, and his hopes of receiving advice on important occa- 
fions.’” Vol, i, e. 695, 


- After his retreat from the helm, he triumphed over thofe 
who withed to fubftantiate heavy charges againft him ; but 
he did not enjoy many years of retirement ; for he died in the 
{pring of the year 1745. 

His shenethee is fully given by Mr. Coxe; but it will be 
fuffcient to exhibit fome traits of it, 

¢ His eloquence was plain, perfpicuous, forcible, and manly, 
not courting, yet not always avoiding metaphorical, ornamental, 
and claffical allufions ; though addreffed to the reafon more than to 
the feelings, yet on fome occafions it was highly animated and im- 
paffioned. No debater was ever more happy in quicknefs of appre- 
henfion, fharpnefs of reply, and in turning the arguments of his 
affailants againit themfelves, 

‘ The tone of his voice was pleafing and melodious ; his pronune 
cjation diftin& and audible, though he never entirely loft the provin« 
cial accent. His flyle, though by no means elegant, often deficient 
in tafte, and fometimes bordering an vulgarity, was highly nervous 
and animated, perfuafive and plaufible,”? Vol. i. P. 749. 





* Good temper and equanimity were his leading characteriftics, 
and the placability imprinted on his countenance was not belied 
by his conduct. Of this difpofition, his generous rival, Pulteney, 
thought fo highly, that in a converfation with Johnfon, he faid, 
© Sir Robert was of a temper fo calm and equal, and fo hard to be 
provoked, that he was very fure he never felt the hittereft inveétives 
againft him for half an hour,” 

‘ His deportment was manly and decifive, .yet affable and con- 
defcending ; he was eafy of accefs; his manner of beftowing a fa- 
vour heightened the obligation ; and his manner of declining was 
fo gracious that few pérfons went out of his company difcontented.’ 


Vol, i, wp. 756. 





* His converfation was {prightly, animated, and facetious, yet 
eccafionally coarfe and vulgar, and too often licentious to an un- 
pardonable degree. 

* In company with women he affumed an air of gallantry, which 
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even in his younger days was ill-fuited to his manner and character, 
but in his latter years was totally incompatible with his age and 
figure. He affeéted in his converfation with the fex a trifling le- 
vity; but his gaiety was rough and boifterous, -his wit too oftem 
éoarfe and licentious.’ Vol, i. ». 756. 





* He was, from his early youth, fond of the diverfions of the 
field, and retained this tafte till prevented by the infirmities of age, 
He was accuftomed to hunt in Richmond park with a pack of 
beagles. On receiving a packet of letters he ufually opened that 
from his game-keeper firft; and he was fond of fitting for his 
picture in his {porting drefs. He was, like chancellor Oxenftiern, 
a found fleeper, and ufed to fay, “ that he put off his cares with his 
cloaths.” Vol. i. Pp. 759. 


‘The firft volume terminates with a metrical (but not very 
poetical) panegyric upon this great miniiter, written by fir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. 


(Zo be continued.) 


The Morbid Anatomy of fome of the mof? important Parts of 
the Human Body. By Matthew Baillie, 1. D. F. R.S. 
isc. The fecond Edition, correfied and confiderably enlarg- 
ed. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Johnfon. 1797. 





THE former edition of this work * was a meagre collec- 
tion of thofe deviations in the ftructure of the body, fuppofed 
to be produced by difeafe, which fometimes were accidental 
changes in appearance, fometimes varieties of form, within 
the limits of health. That the diffe&tions might be rendered 
important and valuable, it was neceflary to premife the fym- 
ptoms, trace them inthe fubfequent changes, and diftinguifh, 
in thefe, the caufe from the effect. The deficiency of the 
fymptoms we formerly noticed; and the remark may have 
eccafioned the additions which we objferve in this volume; 
but they are introduced with fo little difcrimination of their 
conneCtion with anatomical appearatices, that they do not 
greatly add to the value of the work. We may make an- 
other remark, which is, that, though Dr. Baillie {peaks of 
having chiefly obferved thefe morbid changes himfelf, man 
of them have been defcribed by others; and we fee little ufe in 
multiplying obfervations of the fame kind, merely becaufe 
they have occurred to ourfelves. 

As a fpecimen of the additions, we will fele€t an account 
of the ,fymptoms connected with the morbid appearances. de~ 
fcribed in our furvey of the firft edition. 


‘ When water is accumulated in the pericardium, the fymptome 
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* See our Xith Vo). New Arr. p. 372. 
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até found to refemble very much thofe belonging to hydrothorax, 
and have not been clearly diftinguifhed from. them by authors, 
Thefe fymptoms will be afterwards mentioned when we come to 
hvdrothorax. It may perhaps ferve ‘as fome imperfeét ground of 
diftinétion between the two difeafes, that the feeling of oppreflion’ 
is more accurately confined to the fituation of the heart, and the 
Reart is more difturbed in its funétions, in dropfy of the pericar- 
dium, than in hydrothorax. It ought at the fame time to be re 
marked, that the two difeafes are often blended together,’ and 
where, of courfe, thefe grounds of diftinétion cannot be applied. 

‘ The cafe of fcrofulous tumours growing upon the infide of 
the pericardium, which we have defcribed, was combined with 
tubercles of the lungs; and the perfon died with the common 
fymptoms of pulmonary confumption. Nothing occurred. which 
led to any fufpicion of a difeafe in the pericardium, Tt feems to 
me reafonable to fup pofe, that when {crofulous tumours grow in 
the pericardium, there will hardly be any inconvenience felt while 
they are fmall, But when ast enlarge very much in fize, they 
will neceffarily prevent the full dilatation of the heart, and difturb 
its funtions. This, however, will probably be very difficult to 
be diftinguifhed from the difturbance produced by other caufes, 
which muit in the fame manner impede the free aétion of the 
heart ; as, for inftance, the accumulation of water in the pericar- 


dium. 
¢ The fymptoms produced by a want of fecretion in the pericare 


dium are at prefent unknown.’ Pp. 17. 

No fymptoms attending the cafes of a mal conforma of 
the heart are defcribed, except the color cceruleus. But, in 
feveral cafes of this kind, irregularity of pulfe, an indiftiné& 
flutter on the leaft motion, and occafional faintnefs, are among 
the fymptoms ; and thefe, though not charaCteriftic of any one 
organical difeafe of the heart, will, with the blue complexion, 
point out the exiftence of fome defect which prevents the paf- 
fage of the whole circulatory fluid through the lungs. 


¢ When offification of the pleura is of fma!l extent, refpiration 
cannot be affected by it; but when it is large it mnit produce 
difficulty of breathing, either by preventing the full expanfion of 
the lungs, or the free motion of the ribs, according to its fituation. 
Some inftances are known of refpiration being injured from this 


caufe.’ p. 61. 

We have tranfcribed_ this paragraph to fhow how loofely 
the fymproms are connected with the changes. No reafon is 
affigned for. diftinguifhing difficulty of respiration from this 
_ caule;-and there can be ‘ite doubt, that, with an extenfive 

offification of the pleura, many other changes, which would 


impede refpiration, alfo occur. 
Other objeftions may be made to fome of the additions: 
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There is not always an adhefion, in the intus fufceptio, be- 
tween the external gut and the part within it, fo as to render 
a cure defperate. In three inftances, we have feen that the 
ufual {tructure could be without any violence reftored, after 
death. Two inftances of-certain inflammation of the ftomach 
we have feen, befides a doubtful one; but vomiting did not 
occur : this therefore is not a conftant fymptom. In the fcir- 
rhous colon or rectum, coftivenefs is not conftant: a flight 
diarrhoea generally intervenes ; and the relief is not felt from 
the latter, but from the regular ftool, Our author erroneoufly 
afirms, that it is of little confequence to difcriminate between 
the inflammation of the liver and the lower part of the lungs, 
as the practice is the fame. Would he give the active purga- 
tives in the’ latter, as in the former? Would he, in the in- 
flanmation of the liver, makeit his fole aim to promote ex- 
pectoration? The diftinétion, we know, is difficult; and, 
when either part is violently affected, a part of the neighbour- 
ing organ fuffers, fo that the difeafes are often mixed. We 
have found this complication very dangerous. It conftitutes 
. the bilious peripneumony of the French authors ; and we have 
not found any other plan fo ufeful as that of giving purgatives 
more freely, than in common cafes of peripneumony, and 
following the indications drawn from the adjuvantia and le- 
dentia. 

We are forry that we cannot give our applaufe to Dr. 
Baillie’s labours in this edition ; but, when we obferve a want 
of care and attention, it is our duty to animadvert upon the 
writer’s negligence. 





A Sketch of MModern France. Ina Series of Letters to a Lady 
of Fafhion. Written in the Years 1796 and 1797, during 
a Tour through France. By a Lady. Editcd by C.L. 
Moody, LL.D. F. 4,8. 8v0. 85. Boards, Cadell and 
Davies. 1798. 


ACCOUNTS of the ftate of France, when written with 
a {trict regard to veracity, claim the attention of the public. 
But, amidft the prefent diftraGtions of party, perfect accuracy 
of ftatement cannot be expected ;, and the bias of the writer 
will appear, in different degrees, in every work in which po- 
litics are introduced. 

Though there is frequent deception in a title-page and in a 
preface, we have no reafon to doubt the afflertion, that this 
work was compofed from the journal of a lady who was 
really a traveller in France. ‘The letters (fays the editor) 
‘aie fimply the journal of an Englith lady,’ who vifited 
France with her hufband, ‘a military gentleman and a fae 
reigner ;’ and, as they were written on the {pur of the occas 
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fion, and inyolyed the mention of private as well as public 
affairs, they ‘ required fome abridgment and correCtion to fit 
them for publication.’ : 

When the veffel in which out traveller failed from Dover 
had reached the French coaft (in Oétober, 1796), it was 
boatded by a party of foldiers and feamen;.and it was not 
without difficulty that the captain could procure permiflion to 
enter the harbour, or the lady to difembark, Her account of 
Calais we thall only notice fo far as it relates to the good fors 
tune of that and the neighbouring towns, amidft the rage of 
revolutionary barbarity. This department (it is faid) ‘ efcaped, 
for the moft, part, if not entirely, the {cenes of horror and 
blood’ which difgraced Arras, Cambray, &e. through the 
¢ judicious choice’ of magiftrates by the people, But Robefs 
pierre, if be had been unfavourably difpofed towards the in 
habitants of that department, might eafily have introduced 
magillrates of his own complexion. 

In her progrefs to Paris, the lady had many opportunities of 
deteéting the falfehood of the reports which fhe had heard in 
England, refpeciing the great neglect of agriculture in France. 
‘On the contrary (fhe fays), not an inch of ground is left un- 
worked, and the plough literally vifits the very brink of the 
hedges along the roads.’ , 

On her arrival in the French metropolis, fhe was particu- 
Jarly eager to vifit the Luxembourg palace, the feat of the dis 
rectory. “Workmen of all defcriptions were then employed 
in repairing and embellifhing that magnificent edifice. Being 
prefent at a public audience there given, the writer has thus 
recounted fome of the particulars which fhe obferved. 


* The petitioners are admitted within a kind of barrier which 
divides the room by the huiffiers, (who are dreffed in a coftume truly 
Vandyke,) and there feat themfelves on /auteuils or arm-chairs 
ranged in a circular form, whilft the lookers-on are only permitted 
to ftand in-the background; but being introduced as a ftranger, 
I had V’honneur de la féance, and was confequently admitted within 
the circle. 

‘ In a few minutes the director entered the apartment, wearing 
the grand coftume, alfo a Ja Vandyke, fuperb and extremely coft- 
ly. As foon as he prefented himfelf, the men uncovered, and a 
kind of filent refpeét feemed to diffufe itfelf round the room ; 
which could fcarcely have been carried to greater lengths in the 
old regime; the appearance of ftate and the number of the military 
difperfed in various parts of the apartments, may probably, in fome 
degree, influence the minds of the people. Splendor and magnifi- 
cence commonly produce this effeét, and hence refults the proprie- 
ty of a magiftrate wearing an appropriate dignified drefs when in 


the execution of his high gflice. The impreffions of refpect 
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ftarriped ori the mind of the vulgar bythe fame perfon, in fcarlet 
robes trimmed with ermine, afd in a brown coat, bob-wig, and 
dirty boots, would be very different. 

‘ The petitioners draw near the direétor, and are prefented by 
the principal huiffier, one by one. He takes the petitions, reads a 
part, inquires into the caufe of their grievances; and the anfwer, 
a week after, is found in an office erected for that purpofe at the 
bottom of the grand ftaircafe, called Pofice des renfeignement. As 
foon as the whole of the petitions have been received; one of the 
huiffiers demands aloud, whether there be any perfon defirous of 
fpeaking to the director, when being anfwered in the negative, he 
retires, and the people difperfe. 

¢ One trait which gave me fingular fatisfation; was the manner 
in which he attended to all, though more particularly to the forrow= 
ful tale of a wretched. looking woman, who had two children 
with her; and one at the breaft; This poor creature was the wi- 
dow of a foldier, who~had lately fallen for his country, and: left 
her deftitute. Twice he heard her melancholy ftory, and then 
bade her feat herfelf near the fire, until he could determine fomes 
thing in her favour: This I thought foreboded a good heart, and 
I was pleafed with the man; but the appearance of the woman 
was, in ore refpect, truly rifible, forming a fingular contraft by 
her rags and tatters with the beautiful ornaments that furrounded 
her; for the apartment is precifely the fame aS when inhabited by 
monfieur; not any of the furniture having been removed; 

¢ The hatigings are of crimfon damafk, with a gold border, curs 
tains, fofa; and fawteuils the fame, with the addition of a deep 
pold fringe: The glaffes are elegant; two of thé doors have look- 
ing-glafs in the pannels; a noble chandelier graces the middle of 
the room, while others of lefs fize hang near the chimney; the 
whole difplaying vaft tafte and elegance.’ P, 157: 


After a flighit fketch of feveral public buildirigs, we are 
prefented with an account of thofe ia which the two councils 
deliberate, dnd alfo of a debate which took place at one of 
the meetings: In thé-council of five liundred, 


* many of the fpeakers were fo vehement in their oratory as 
frequently to occafion the greateft irregularity. and confufions 
Thofé, however, who afe tot éngaged in the debates, difplay 
great indifference, converfing among themfelves as if the affairs of 
their country were not under difcuffion, and ho otherwife evince 
their fentiments or party, than by theit yes or no.’ P. 188, 


It was not abfolutely neceffary for the lady to add ‘the re- 
mark which follows, as the point to which it relates is not a 
matter of doubt. 


* Here, as in other great affemblies, the real bufinefs feems te 
Crit. Rev. Vou. XXIII. Ang. 1798: Be 
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be tranfacted by a few, and the reft are only prefent to fanctionm 
mheafures by their acquiefcénce.’ P. 189. 


r Our traveller {peaks favourably of the ftate of the arts at 
aris. 


- © Inexploring the Louvre, we paid a vifit to the Mufeum National 
des. Arts, which is only open for a ftated time, fimilar to the exhi- 
bition at Somerfet Houfe. “This mufeum is fingularly worth feeing, 
and occupies a vaft number of roonis, all in the palace ; and which, 
from the judicious arrangement of the pictures, &c. difplay the ar- 
tifts’ performances to the greateit advantage. Here we found a 
vaft concourfe of people, the admiffion being gratis; and feeing 
others go in, we naturally followed the current. We were pleafed 
with feveral of the portraits, which appear to have been executed 
by capital mafters, though we did not fee any of the productions 
of the great David. We were rather furprifed at finding at the 
ptefent moment fuch a number of excellent performances, both in 
painting, drawing, and fculpture; yet it muft be acknowledged, 
ftrange as it may feem, that whatever has merit or excellence, 
whether in literature or arts, {till meets with amateurs in this great 
city.’ P. 200. 


We cannot follow the lady in her whole furvey of Paris ; 
but fhall only add, that fhe found the inhabitants as gay, 
lively, and diffipated, as former vifitants had defcribed them. 
When the had arrived at Montereau in her way to Dijon, the 
was alarmed at a report that a Jacobin had denounced the town 
as being full of ariftocrats: but the difturbance which arofe 
on that ground was foon quelled. With an account of her — 
progrefs ihe mingles the following obfervations on the Frenck 


character. 


‘IT have remarked, that the ideas and. habits of the French, as may 
indeed naturally be fuppofed, partake more of the old than of 
the new regime. What are the charms and merits of a republican 
or democratic government I cannot pretend to fay; but this I clearly 

rceive, even from the fuperficial view I have taken of the French 
people, that they are fighting and labouring to eftablifh a fyftem 
that is i adapted to their prefent character. 

¢ J thall be told, perbaps, that their character will change ; this, 
however, muft be a work of time, Nations, when they take a 

ieular ftamp or impreffion, lofe it but flowly. The features 
of the French character are ftrong; and though I will not fay that 
it is impoffible for their prefent fyftem, if it continue, to obliterate 
them, I muft conceive it to be a more arduous and tedious tafk 
than is generally fuppofed. England, if I am not miftaken, was 
nearly. twice as long under a republic as France has been, but this 
period was infufficient to wear away her predilection for monarchy, 
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and to induce her to prefer prefbyterianifm.to the ancient forms of 
the eftablifhed church. _ a 

‘ The prefent governors of France refufe to eftablifh religion, 
but. they cannot make the people admire the temple of reafon.— 
They may difcountenance priefts, but the people are ftill fond of 
going 2 la meffz. Habit and prejudice ftand out a long time againft 
political and religious innovators, _ It is eafier to decree a republic 
than to fuit fuch a people as the French are to it, t 

‘ People in all countries are in a great meafure the creatures of 
political and religious inftitutions ; and it is highly probable that, 
fhould the French republic be able to maintain its ground, the in- 
habitants of this country will by degrees undergo a great change 
both in their fentiments and manners. Thefe, however, I obferve, 
are not yet republicanifed ; and while fo much ignorance, fuper- 
ftition, and profligacy prevail, I cannot allow the republic to be 
eftablifhed.’ p. 315. 


With Dijon fhe was greatly pleafed, being inclined to be- 
lieve that few places of refidence are more agreeable. Here 
fhe met with a commiffary from La Vendée, who accufed the 
Englifh,- not wholly: without reafon, of improper -conducét 
towards the inhabitants of that part of France. 


“© Iam’ (faid he) ‘a true friend to liberty, a lover of order, and 
an admirer of England, and have at this monrent fome of my fa- 
mily there; yet I repeat, that the Englifh have much to anfwer 
for; and are in great part the caufe of our mifery :-— 

“ Firft, in not having kept their word to my unfortunate couns 
trymen who confided in them, in the different attacks made by the 
latter towards the re-eftablifhment of royalty :—Secondly, for hav- 
ing given confidence and authority to individuals, who, from want 
of talents and character, were unworthy of the enterprifes entrufted 
to their care :—And finally, in having continually inftigated us one, 
againft the other, without even venturing any of their own troops 
—Oh gracious God!” faid he, beating his forehead, and haftily 
walking up and down the room, “ what could I call it >but no,” 
added he recollecting himfelf, ** that cannot be.—Pardon my warmth ; 
we have all fo cruelly fuffered by fuch horrid maneeuvres, that the 
Vendeans are now no longer dupes; they are fenfible they have 
been deceived; and I would by no means recommend to you to’ 
crofs that country at prefent, left fome mifhap might befal you, 
for depend on it they are bitter enemies to the Englifh.” r. 334. 


From Burgundy our tourift haftened into Switzerland, and 
thence into Savoy. “The eafy conqueft of this duchy by the 
French the chiefly attributes to the tyranny exercifed over the 
Savoyards by officers who abufed the weaknefs of his Sardi- 
nian majefty. As the te were thus infulted and haraffed, 
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it éould not be expected that they would act with fpirit againft 
thé invaders of their country. : 

* No wonder then, if’ (in the very. incorreét language of the 
editor) ‘ the Savoyards, who, though. never liking the French, and 
noted for attachment to their fovereign, were, in their own defence, 
obliged, as it were, to join the former when they entered this coun- 
try. 
‘ Yet we are affured they had not the moft diftant idea, at that 
time, of uniting themfelves to the French republic ; fo far from it, 
that the members of the fenate, fyndics, and, in fine, the whole 
corps of magiftracy, formed for themfelves a kind of conftitution, 
which they prefented to Montefquiew, who received it with much 
apparent fatisfaction, and in return, promifed them protection and 
afliftance. Of thefe magiftrates the people {peak highly, attribut-. 
ing to them the tranquillity of Savoy, and the few horrors commit- 
ted in it, compared with other parts of France, during the time of 
Robefpierre and his party. Even at this moment’ [Feb. 10, 1797] 
‘ this départment may be’ regarded ‘as one where juftice is tolerably 
adminiftered, and a confiderable fhare of humanity difplayed.’ 


P. 450+ 


Entering Dauphiné from Savoy, the lady vifited Grenoble, 
which had felt little of the revolutionary violence. As fhe 
approached Lyons, her ‘ imagination employed itfelf in pain-. 
ful anticipation’ of the uneafy fenfations eke the view of 
the ruined parts of the town would produce. 


‘ Where we perceived the moft tremendous effects of the reign 
of terror was on the ci-devant beautiful place Belle Cour, where 
feveral of the noble manfions, that once enriched that fquare, are 
now a heap of ruins, as well as the charming promenade, by which 
it was heretofore embellifhed, and which now fcarcely exifts. The 
quays of the Saone difplay the fame Vandal-like fury; and the 
churches and convents, that were on that fpot, are now in ruins, 
We have been informed, that on thefe quays, and on la place 
Belle-Cour the greateft cruelties were committed:—cruelties, the 
bare recital of which mutt make one fhudder, exercifed in cold 
blood againft thofe who were fufpeéted of royalifm or federalifm : 
for here, when the guillotine could not difpatch with fufficient ex- 
pedition, guns loaded with grape-fhot were employed ‘againft mi- 
ferable victims tied together in rows, who fell by hundreds, and 
whofe blood flowed like water into the Saone.’ P. 477. 


The volume terminates with general remarks, referring to 
the probability of a fubverfion of the republican government, 
to the reviva] of fuperftition among the people, the {mall en- 
couragement given to the arts and fciences, the negle& of 
commerce, and the diforder of the finances. 
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The narrative fometimes exhibits an agreeable vivacity ; 
and many parts of the volume will amufe the reader; but the 
information is not very important ; nor do we highly approve 


the lady’s choice of an editor, even though he adds to his 
name LL.D, and FLAS. ~ 


_ 





Effays on the Microfcope; containing a praftical Defcription of 
the moft improved Microfcopes: a general Hiftory of Infeéts, 
their Transformations, peculiar Habits, and (Economy : an 
Account of the various Species, and fingular Properties, of the, 
fiydra@ and Vorticelle : a Defcription of three Hundred and © 
eighty-three Animalcula: with a concife Catalogue of intere/t- 
ing Oljedts : a View of the Organization 7 Timber, ana 
the Configuration of Salts, when under the Microfcope. TI- 
luftrated with Thirty-two Folio Plates. By the late George 
Adams, Mathematical Inftrument Maker to his Majefty, 
tc. The fecond Edition, with confiderable Additions and 
Improvements, by Frederick Kanmacher, F.L.S.  4te. 
1/. 8s. Boards. Jones. 1798. 


IN this edition * are fome notes which are not very impor- 
tant, and fome additions which complete the fubjeét. Thefe 
are— 


* Accounts of the lateft improvements which have been made 
ja the conftruéction of microfcopes, particularly the lucernal. 

* A defcription of the glafs, pearl, &c. micrometers, as made 
by. Mr. Coventry, and others. ‘ 

* An arrangement and defcription of mjnute and rare thells. 

‘ A defcriptive lift of a variety of vegetable feeds. . 

‘ Inftructions for collecting and preferving infects, together with 
directions for forming a cabinet, 

* A copious lift of objeéts for the microfcope. 
_£ A lift of Mr. Cuftance’s fine vegetable cuttings, 

* With re/pect to the plates, three new engravings are introduced, 
viz. 

‘ Plate IV. Exhibiting- the moft improved compound micro- 
{copes, with their apparatus. | 

‘ Plate XIV. Microfcopical figures of minute and rare fhells. 

* Plae XV, ————— ——~ a variety of vegetable 
feeds.’ P. xix. 





Among the additions relative to the improvements of the 
microfcope, we find a defcription of thofe which were made 
on Mr. Adams’s lucernal microfcope, chiefly by Mr. Jones, 





- — —s —— 


* For an account of the former edition, fee our LX Vth volume, p. 40, 
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and Dr. Prince, of Salem, in North-America. Mr. Jones’s 
peculiar conftru€tion of the compound or double mictofcope, 
and fome other alterations in former inftruments, are fub-. 
joined by the editor. 

The minute fhells, defcribed by M. Kanmacher, are thofe 
which were noticed in our LVI[Ith volume*: the vegetable 
feeds are thofe obferved by Dr. Parfons. 

The inftructions for collecting and preferving infects are 
full and accurate. Some of the particulars refpecting the na- 
tural hiftory and manners of different infects are very intereft- 
ing. From this part we fhall extract a paffage concerning 
fil -worms. . 


 € The learned Dr. Bellardi, foreign member of the Linnean So- © 

ciety, &c. a few years fince difcov ered a new method of feeding 
filkeworms, when they are hatched before the mulberry-trees have 
produced leaves, or when the tender branches are deftroyed by 
froft: how far this pra&tice may be fuccefsfully applied in other 
inftances, feems as yet undetermined; though from fome recent 
experiments, it appears poffible that caterpillars may be thts fed in 
backward feafons. ‘This method confifts in giving the caterpillar 
the dried leaves of their accuftomed food reduced to powder, and 
gently moiftened with water; a thin coating of which muft be 
placed round the young worms, who will immediately begin to 
feed upon it, The doctor informs us that the caterpillars of the 
filk-worm prefer it to any other food, and devour it with the utmoft 
avidity. The leaves fhould be gathered towards the clofe of the 
autumn, before the froft commences, in dry weather, and when 
the heat is greateft; they muft be dried in the fun by fpreading 
them upon large cloths,~and after being reduced into powder, laid 
up in a dry place. Donovan fays, that the experiment has been 
tried with feveral caterpillars which were nearly full fed on the leaves 
of thorns and oaks thus prepared, and that they were obferved to 
eat it when no other food was given, but he cannot determine how 
far they may thrive if fed on that aliment only.’ P. 672. 


' With regard to the infeét which js known in England by 
the name of the death-watch, there are fome doutits among 
naturali(ts. 


¢‘ Linnzus thus noticesit; “ frequens in domibus, invifum veftibus, 
herbariis, infetorum mufeis.. Foemina horologii initar pulfatoria in 
ligneis feftucis.” Syft. Nat. p. 1015. No. 2. ° Geoffroy, however, 
fays he is confident that it is not from this infe@&, but from the der- 
meftes domefticus, (Syft. Nat. p. 563, No. 12,) which makes the 
Circular Holes in’ furniture, that the ticking noife proceeds. Hift. des 
Fnfectes, Tom. I, p. 111, & Tom. II. p.602. Neither of thefe are 
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larger than the pediculus humanus. Again, onthe tefpeftable’authe- 
rity of Dr. Shaw, weare aflured, that the infegt properly called the 
death watch is a colgopterous infeét of the genus ptinus, Syft, Nar. 
p. 505. The doctor fays, * it is chiefly in the advanced ‘ftate of 
the {pring that this alarming little infeé&t commences its fo;nd—the 
prevailing number of difting ftrokes is from feven to nine or elé- 
ven——thefe are given in pretty quick fucceflien, and are repeated 
at uncertain intervals; and in eld houfes, where the infeéts are nu- 
merous, may be heard almoft every hour of the day, efpecially if 
the weather be warm. The found exaétly refembles that which 
may be made by beating moderately hard with the nail ona table 
It is about a quarter of an inchin length.” ‘This very able natu- 
ralift has diftinguifhed the infeét by the name of. ptinus fatidicus, 
the beating ptinus, and fuppofes it to be the fame with the der- 
meftes teffelatus of Fabricius, and the ptinus pulfator of Gmelin. 
He alfo cautions us “ not to confound this infeét, which is the real 
death-watch of the vulgar, emphatically fo called, with another in- 
fe&, which makes a found like the ticking of a watch, and which 
continues its found for a long time without intermiffion ; it belgngs 
to a totally different tribe from the death-watch, and is the termes 
pulfatorium of Linnzus.” Every one will agree with the door 
in his remark, that, “ it is a very fingular circumftance that an 
animal fo common fhould not be more univerfally known.” Nat. 
Mifc. vol. ii.’ Pp. 688. 


This edition may be recommended as much more correé& 
and complete than the former. 
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Travels in Europe, Africa, and Afia, F sh be between the 
Years 1770 and 1779. By Charles Peter Thiinberg, M.D. 
(Continued from Vol. XXII, p. §30-) 


A Nation, fo remarkable as the Japanefe, could not lon 
exift without notice, when commerce or enterprife eatticl 
travellers to the remoteft parts of the eaft. A country, inac- 
ceffible to foreigners, and prefenting an impenetrable frontier 
to its own inhabitants, muft-have excittd curiofity, and have 
given occafion for numerous fables; for thofe who cannot 
procure real information, are often willing to fupply amufe- 
ment from their own refources. The patient and induftrious 
Koempfer was one of the firft whe bad an opportunity of 
knowing the truth; and he was not apxioys to embellifh its 
equally void of imagination and invention, he delivered a plain 
unvarnifhed tale. "The prefent authas is:equally faithful and 
more pleafing ; yet his narrative fometimes wants tlie little 
oraaments of ityle, and the adventitiaus polifb of tafte. 

Japan is governed by ree in general are equitable ; 
LC 4 
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and the public fungtions are exercifed with equal fteadinefs and 
impartiality. The law is fupreme; and the emperor is only 
the firft magiftrate, to adminifter laws which he is equally 
bound to obferve. War is almoft unknown: religions, though 
Various, infpire no animofity, and occafion’ no .difputes, 
Mutual kindnefs and benevolence reign in every fociety.. Fo- 
eign commerce is under many reftri€tions; and only: the 
Dutch and the Chinefe are allowed to trade with the inhabi- 
tants, 

It was in Auguft, 1775, that the fhip in which M. Thun- 
‘berg failed artived in the harbour of Nagafaki. ‘The town 
of that name 


‘ js one of the five towns called imperial; and, on account of 
its foreign commerce, is one of the greateft commercial towns ip 
the empire. It belongs feparately to the fecular emperor ; the re- 
venues flow into his treafury, and a governor commands in his 
name.’ Vol. iii. Ps 38. 





“¢ This town is in its fituation very much expofed; it has neither 
citadel, walls, nor foffé, but it has crooked ftreets, and a few ca- 
nals dug for the purpofe of carrying off the water from the fur- 
rounding mountains, which reach quite to the harbour, Before 
the time of the Portugueze it was only a village; but has fince, by 
the emigrations that have been made thither on account of com- 
merce, been extended to jts prefent fize. There are a great num- 
ber of temples, and the prettieft {pots imaginable on the heights 
furrounding the town, At each end of the ftreets there is a wooden 
gate, which can be locked, and by this means all communication 
with other ftreets cut off. At night they are always locked, In 
each fireet, which is feldom more than thirty or forty fathoms in 
Jength, and cgntains about the fame number of houfes, there is 
always an officer appointed to fuperintend and infpect it; and in 
like manner in each ftreet there is a houfe, in which an apparatus 
is kept for the prevention of fire. The houfes are fcarcely ever 
two ftories high, and when they are, the upper ftory is generally 
low: The town is governed by four burgomafters, who have un= 
der them a fufficient number of (oftoxas) attendants of different 
ranks and degrees, by which means good order and fecurity is pro- 
cured, and maintained in the beft and moft ample manner.’ 
Vol. ili. P. P. 80. 


In the journey of the Dutch ambaffador to Jedo, M. Thun- 
berg attended him in the capacity of phyfician. 


‘ How much foever the Europeans are defpifed in their factory, 
and in however contemptible a light the Japanefe are ufed to confi- 
der all foreigners, yet it is not more furprifing than true, that, in 
the courfe of our journey to and from the court, we were evory 
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-where received not only . with the greateft politenefs and attention, 
but with the fame refpect and efteem as is fhewn to the princes of 
the country, when they make their journies to the imperial court. 
When we arrived atthe borders of a province, we were always met 
by an officer, fent by the lord of it, who not only offered us, in 
the name of his employer, every affiftance that might be required 
with refpe& to people, horfes, veffels, &c. but alfo accompanied 
us to the next frontiers, where he took his leave of us, and was 
relieved by another. The lower clafs of people, alfo, fhowed us 
the fame tokens of veneration and refpe&, as to princes; bowing 
with their foreheads down to the ground, and even at times turning 
their backs to us, to fignify, that they confider us in fo higha 
light, that, in their extreme infignificance, they are unworthy of 
beholding us,’ Vol. iii. P. 106, 


While Jedo is the feat of the kubo, or fecular fovereign of 
Japan, Miaco is that of the dairi, or fpiritual emperor. The 
latter town, at which our travellers ftopped in their way to 


Jedo, 


‘ is not only the oldeft capital, but alfo the largeft commercial 
town in the aes an advantage, for which it is indebted to its 
central fituation. ' It ftands on a level plain of about four leagues 
in length, and half a league in breadth. Here are eftablithed the 
greateft number, and, at the fame time, the beft of workmen, 
manufacturers, and artifts, as alfo the -moft capital merchants, fo 
that almoit every thing that one can wifh or defire is to be pur: 
chafed here :. velvets and filks'wove with gold and filver, wrought 
metals and manufaétures in gold, filver, and copper; likewifé; 
fowas, clothes, and the beft of weapons. The celebrated Japanefe 
copper, after being roafted and {melted at the fmelting- -houfe, is 
refined and manufatured here. All the coin too is ftruck here and 
{tamped. And as at the dairi’s court all kinds of literature are ens 
couraged and fupported, as at a royal academy, therefore all books 
shat are publifhed, are printed here.’ Vol. iii. 2. 140. 


The dairi was formerly the fole emperor of Japan; but, in 
’ 4142, the chief military commander began to thare the go- 
vernment with him; and, in 1585, an ambitious general, 
named Taiko Samma, deprived the dairi of all power except 
that of a high prieft; in which capacity, however, he re- 
ceives fuch honours as almoft approach to adoration. 

When the party reached Jedo, the ambaffador was intro- 
duced to the kubo; but he could not be faid to have an 
gudtence, as he merely humbled himfelf before the emperor, 
and was then difmiffed, That part of Jedb in which the 
kubo refides, 


‘ is furrounded by foffés and ftone walls, and feparated by draw- 
bridges. — It forms a confiderable town of itfelf, and is faid to be 
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five leagués in circumference. ‘This conyprifes the emperor’s pri+ 
vate-palace, as alfo that of the hereditary prince, each of which 
were kept feparate by wide foflés, ftone walls, gates, and other 
bulwarks. In the outermoft citadel, which was the largeft of all, 
were large and handfome covered ftreets, and great houfes, which 
belonged to the princes of the country, the. privy counfellors, and 
other officers of ftate. Their numerous families, who were obliged 
likewife to remain at the court the whole year throughout, were 


alfo lodged here.’ Vol. iii. p. 189. 


Of fome vifits made by M. Thunberg and his companions, 
we have this account: 


‘ We were obliged to pay vifits to all the privy counfellors, as 
well to the fix ordinary, as to the fix extraordinary, at each of 
their refpective houfes, And as thefe gentlemen-were not yet: re- 
turned from court, we were received in the moft polite manner by 
their deputies, and exhibited to the view of their ladies and child- 
fen; Each vifit lafted half an hour; and we were, for the moft 
part, fo placed in a large room, that we could be viewed on all 
fides through thin curtains, without having the good fortune to get 
a fight of thefe court beauties, excepting at one place, where they 
made fo free, as not only to take away the curtain, but alfo defired 
us to advance nearer. In general we were received by two gentle- 
men in office, and at every place treated with green tea, the appa» 
ratus for fmoking, and paftry, which was fet before each of us 
feparately on {mall tables. We drank fometimes a cup of the 
boiled tea, but did not touch the tobacco, and the paftry was 
taken home through the prudent care of our interpreters. 

* On this occafion f fhall never forget the delightful profpect we 
had during thefe vifits, from an eminence that commanded a view 
of the whole of this large and extenfive town, which the Japanefe 
affirm to be twenty-one leagues, or as many hours’ walk, in circum- 


ference.’ Vol. iii. p. 193. 
With regard to the capital, he adds, that 


“* it is very populous, on account of the infinite number of 
ftrangers who flock to it from all parts of the country. Every fa- 
mily, it is true, has its own houfe, and the houfes are only one, 
or at. moft two, ftories high; but, yet, many individuals live 
crowded together in one and the fame houfe. Towards the ftreet 
there are always either work-fhops, or ordinary fale-fhops. Thefe 
dre for the moft part covered with a cloth, hanging down before 
them, -at leaft in part, fo that no one can eafily {ve from the ftreet 
what the people are at work upon. But in the fale-fhops are feen 
patterns of almoft every thing. The flreets, efpécially the princi- 
pal ones, through which we paffed, were very long and broad, 
frequently from eighty to a hundred feet in breadth.’ Vol, iii. 


P, 205. 
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Among other particulars contained in the third volume, we 
meet with the following information. The principal ifland 
isin general mountainous ; the.{hores are rocky, andthe har- 
bours fhallow.. :The foil is thin, even in the valleys, confit- 
ing of clay and fand, with little mould; but, in many places, 
the fertility is confiderable. ‘The weather is very variable, 
the thermometer rifing to 98°, and finking to 35° of Fahren- 
heit. ‘Tempefts and hurricanes are common, and earthquakes 
are,not infrequent. The people are of the middle fize, and 
have.a-yellowifh complexion, fometimes bordering on brown, 
and fometimes on white. Their eyes are {mall and funken, 
their nofes thick and fhort, and. their heads large. They are 
far from being deficient in capacity ; but, though literature is 
cultivated by many of them, they do not excel in the {ciences. 
They are brave and refalute, but haughty and arrogant. 
They are fober, induftrious, and upright ; but miftruftful and 
unforgiving. 

In the fourth volume, we find an ulterior account of Jap4- 
nefe inftitutions and cuftoms. Their general religion is pa- 
ganifm. ‘They have an obfcure idea ot one fupreme dcity ; 
bur the numerous inferior divinities are the ufual objects of 
their worthip, as they think the Almighty tuo exalted to re- 

uire their homage. This is the opinion of the Sinto. fedt, 
the earlieft in the country. From the coaft of Coromandel, 
they have received the doctrine of Budido ; and the moral fy- 
{tem of Confucius has been fince added, Thefe are the lead- 
ing fects ; but fubordinate ones are numerous. 

The kubo is affifted in the government by fix privy coun- 
fellors; and, under him, the provinces are refpectively ruled 
by princes, whom he may difmifs or even punith capitally if 
they abufe their power. His court is {plendid, as is alfo that 
of the dairi, who alone can confer titles of honour. 

Rice is the chief food of the Japanefe ; but they alfo take a 
great variety of animal food; Their principal, if not their 
only, liquors are tea and rice-beer. Their marriages are at- 
tended with little pomp or ceremony : polygamy is not allow- 
ed ; and fornication is very prevalent. 

With the Japanefe theatrical amufements, our grave author 
was not highly delighted. , 


. © Plays I had an opportunity of feeimg’ acted feveral times, 
The {peétators fit in houfes of different dimenfions upon bench- 
es; facing them, upon an elevated, but {mall and narrow 
place, ftands the theatre itfelf, upon which feldom' more than one 
or two actors perform at a time. ‘Thefe are always dreffed ina 
very fingulér manner, according as their own tafte and fancy fug- 
geft, infomuch that a ftranger would be apt to believe, that they 
exhibited themfelves not to entertain but to frighten the audience. 
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Their geftures, as well as their drefs, are’ ftrangely uncouth and 
extravagant, and confift in artificial contortions of the body, which 
it muft have coft them much trouble to learn and perform. In 
gerieral they reprefent fome heroic exploit or love ftory of their 
idols and heroes which are frequently compofed in verfe, and are 
fometimes accompanied with mufic. A curtain may, it is true, 

be let fall between the actors and the fpeétators, and fome neceffary — 
pieces be brought forward upon the theatre ; but in other refpects, 
thefe finall theatres have no machinery nor decorations, which can 
entitle them to be put in comparifon with thofe of Europe. I 
did not obferve that public fpeétacles contributed any more in this 
country than in other places, to reform the manners of the people; 
as the defign of them appears to be the fame here as in other parts 
of the world, and as they tend rather to amufe the idle frivolity of 
mankind with jugglers’ tricks, than to amend the heart, rather to 
fill the pockets of the aétors, than to be of any real benefit to the 


{pectators.’ Vol. iv. P. 49. 


Of the flate of the fciences, arts, &c, among | the Japanefe, he 
fays, 

‘ Aftronomy is in great favour and repute; notwithftanding 
which they are unable, without the affiftance of the Chinefe and 
Dutch almanacs, to compofe a perfect calendar, or to compute to 
minutes and feconds an eclipfe of the fun or moon. Medicine 
neither has attained, nor is it likely that it ever will attain to any 
degree of eminence. With anatomy they are totally unacquaint~ 
ed, and their knowledge of difeafes is very imperfect, involved in 
error, and frequently in fable: botany and the knowledge of re- 
medies, conftitute the whole of their medical knowledge. Of na~ 
tural philofophy and chemiftry, the Japanefe have little more idee 
than what they have lately learned from the phyficians of Europe.’ 
Vol, iv. F. 55. 





‘ The art of printing is unqueftionably very ancient in this 
country ; but they always ufed, and fiill continue to ufe-plates for 
this purpofe, without having any knowledge of moveable types, 
They print upon one fide of the paper only, on account of its 
thinnefs, as otherwife the ink would fink through. They have 
even a knowledge of engraving, although in ‘the art of drawing 
they remain vaftly inferior to the Europeans.’ Vol. iv. P. 57. 





‘-Poetry is a favourite ftudy with this nation, who employ it to 
perpetuate the memory of their gods, heroes, and celebrated men. 
Mufic is likewife held in high eftimation, but hitherto they have 
neither been able to bring their mufical inftruments to any de- 
gree of perfection, nor yet have they made any progrefs in the 
{cience of harmony. At feftivals, and on other grand occafions, 
they make ufe of drums, fifes, ftringed inftruments, bells, horf. . 
bells, and other mufjcal inftruments,’ Vol, iv, P, 58, 
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* Arts and manufactures are carried on in every part of the 
country, and fome of them are brought to fuch a degree of per- 
fe&tion, as even to furpafs thofe of Europe: whilft fome, on the 
other hand, fall fhort of European excellence. They work ex- 
tremely well in iron and copper, and their filk and cotton manu- 
faCtures equal, and fometimes even excel, the productions of other 
- eaftern Countries, Their lacquering in wood, efpecially their an- 
cient workmanfhip, furpafles every attempt which has been made 
in this department by other nations. They work likewife with 
great fkill in fowas, which is a mixture of gold and copper, which 
they underftand how to colour blue or black with their toufche, or 
ink, by a method hitherto unknown to us.’ Vol. iv. P. 59. 


From Japan M. Thunberg returned to the ifland of Java; 
and landed in the beginning of 1777 at Batavia. Having ex- 
amined various parts of Java, he proceeded to Ceylon. The 
growth and management of cinnamon are accurately defcrib- 
ed, as are alfo the precious ftones of the ifland ; but, for thefe 
particulars, and the account of the voyage from Ceylon to the 
Cape of Good Hope, thence to Holland and Great-Britain, 
and of the author’s return to Sweden, we muft refer our read- 
ers to the work itfelf. The velumes are certainly interefting ; 
and the public may depend on the veracity of the traveller. 





A Treatife on Poverty, its Confequences, and the Remedy. By 
William Sabatier, Efq. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Stockdale. - 


1797- i 
POVERTY is one of thofe evils which throw a frequent 


gloom over the brilliant advantages of civil fociety ; and, for 
the eradication of it, much force of reafoning, and practical 
benevolence, have hitherto been employed in vain. 

The natural inequality of mankind is an axiom which the- 
eretic pertinacity alone will difpute ; and one of the various 
confequences of this inequality is, that, 1n civilifed communi- 
ties, multitudes of men muft be comparatively poor. It is, 
however, indifpenfably charaCteriftic of a free and happy go- 
vernment, that employment fhould be provided for the aétive, 
that incapacity for % bs fhould not induce a total privation 
of comfort, and that induftry fhould not be fuffered to tail 
merely for the purpofe of allaying the cravings of hunger. 
It is much to be regretted that numerous legifiative provitions, 
charity profufely liberal, and the multiplied departments of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, have not fully fe- 
cured thefe defirable obje&ts in our own country, but that fo 
great a number of its inhabitants fhould endure the fharpeft 
and moft degrading evils of poverty. 
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To inveftigate the fource of thofe evils, and to fuggeft the 
means of removing or palliating them, are the objects of this 
publication. The author is a man of obfervation and fagaci- 
tv. He enumerates various caufes by which perfons are re- 
duced to poverty, and thus mentions fome of thofe which, im 
his opinion, ‘ prevent their rifing above it.’ 


‘ The poor are too apt to fancy that their humble fituations pro+ 
ceed from the oppreflion of the rich, and this idea is encojiraged 
by artful and defigning people, who are continually on the watch 
for fome of thofe contingencies which never fail to prefent them-" 
felves in time of war, or after a very long peace. But were the 
poor to fpend no-more than is neceflary to fupport them in corpo- 
ral health, the wages which they get for their fervices, and the 
money they earn from their trades, are in general amply fufficient 
to effect this, and to lay by in a very few years what is neceflary 
to put them into fuch a line as would lead to opulence: for when 
we recolle& that one penny a day amounts to 11. 10s. sd. a year, 
we muft be fenfible there are very few incapable of fparing fome- 
thing from their earnings. It muft, however, be confeffed, that 
taking the prefént ftate of the poor into confideration, the refolu- 
tion neceflary for accumulating fuch a faving is very great, and it 
will never be accomplifhed except promoted by a previous tuition. 
To this end the tontine {cheme was put in practice, and it is cer- 
tainly the moft laudable and effectual inftitution of the kind that 
ever was thought of ;—it is one other addition to promote the abi= 
lity of rifing to pecuniary independence, for thereare many peo- 
ple who having once acquired a trifle beforehand, would be in- 
duced to go on, that now defignedly {pend every thing they get 
pofiefion of. ‘Tontines, however, are yet in their infancy, and at 
prefent exift only in fome great cities: a caution is therefore necef- 
fary, not to fuffer one to fail from mifmanagement or fraud; for, 
fhould that ever be the Cafe, there will be a general ftop from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. This irrefolution to fave, and 
not the want of fufficient wages, is a radical caufe of a continuance 
in poverty ; elfe whence is it, that, in London at leaft, fo many 
of the labouring people can afford to be abfent from their work on 
Monday? It is a faying, that * Saint Monday is the greateft vaga- 
bond in the*kalendar.” ‘The ufual wages of a porter and a com- 
mon labourer are twelve inating a week.*, and there are many who 
are, in a general way only, fober and induftrious, that contrive to 
fupport a wife and two children decently and in health by their own 
wages, and by fome trifle befides, which is earned by the former. 
A man, therefore, poffeffed of a trade, and who gets a guinea ‘or 
twenty-five fhillings a week, can blame himfelf only if he does not 


fife above dependence. 
, Another caufe ‘is buying unprofitable food, and the mifma- 





‘ * Since the commencement of the war, a porter’s wages have rifen to fours ° 
te-n fhillings a week,’ 
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' nagement of it afterwards; —téa, with bread and butter, is a very 
improper breakfaft for dny perfon who works hard. So are cheefe 
and porter; the former of thefe has in it very little nourifhment, 
and the latter is, too coitly. 

‘ Every thing that will contribute to fave only one penny a day 
in a poor family fhould be confidered an objeét of importance ; 
and a more eafy means is not to be found, than baking a fort of 
bread which is as wholefome as any other, and yet cheaper. This 
is a very,common practice in America; but experience has proved,” 
that here, the gipfey under the hedge, or the beggars in the ftreets, 
would fcorn it. : 

‘ Feeding pigs, cats, dogs, and birds, affift in keeping people 
poor: the firft are intendéd for profit ; but as the poor never calcu- 
late their expenfes, fo they never know the real worth of any thing, 
A pig, if it runs about, confumes time in looking for it; it fre- 
quently géts into the pound; it eats up the fcraps of the family 
where there fhould be none; it occafions the boiling of victuals 
fimply for the fake of the pot-liquor, and that is the mode of 
dreffing food which retains in it the leaft nourifhment of any other; 
then this ftunted, half-ftarved creature muft be fatted, and will, in 
the end, coft more than three times the value of the meat. As to 
the other animals, people never pretend to keep them for profit, 
what they confume is evidently a total lofs. 

‘ The habit which poor people are in of giving their children 
money to buy fruit and tarts, if frequent, becomes a bad practice ; 
if now and then-only, and for ripe fruit, it is of fervice to them : 
at any rate it affifts to increafe expenfes, and fhould, therefore, be 
avoided, where induftry and management are to be the fteps to for- 
tune. For there can be no doubt, that, in Great Britain at leaft, 
any one pofféfled of mental and bodily health, has the ability, by 
faving and perféverance, to arrive at a comfortable independence 
from the loweft indigence. Numberlefs are the inftances which 
might be brought in proof. We have feen the eldeft fon of a peer, 
who poffefléd every advantage which a good education, a fine per- 
fon, and elegant manners could give him, by a courfe of the ut- 
moft profligacy and extravagance, in want of bread to eat, and 
driven at length to the neceffity of enlifting as a common foldier. 
And we have alfo known a man, whofe origin was fo low as to be 
an etrand-boy, become governor of the bank of England, alder- | 
man, fheriff, lord mayor, and member of parliament for the city ~ 
of London.’ Pp. 29. 


Good fenfe appears in a great part of this quotation ; but 
we differ from Mr. Sabatier in fome points. In mentioning 
cheefe, he makes no diftinG&iion between the volatile and acrid 
fort ufually pteferred by the higher claffes, and that which is ge- 
nerally confumed by a poor: the latter is faponaceous, and 
poffeffes confiderable nutritive properties, as it conftitutes, with 
bread, the chief food ofa great number of perfons, daily occupied 
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in very laborious employments. With refpect td porter, we 
are much furprifed, and in fome degree thocked; that a liquor 
which by its invigorating quality makes fome comperifation to 
the labouring poor for their fcantinefs of amimal food, ‘and 
which is fo low in price comparatively with various kinds of 
beverage conftantly ufed by the other claffes of fociety, fhould; 
éven by the ftricteft political ceeconomift, be thought too cofily f 

In confidering the * Confequences of Poverty,’ the writer’s 
tiew is naturally direéted to the numerous crimes by which the 
laws and the peace of fociety are violated. The foltowing 
remarks are pertinent and juft. 


‘ Thofe temptations to~ evil, which are too thickly fown 
throughout this kingdom, are caufes of crimes. Unfortunately, 
fome of them are intimately interwoven with the exigencies of the 
ftate, and others are become, from immemorial cuftom, and an- 
cierit tenure, the abfolute property of individuals.—The exigéncies 
of government are, in fome meature, relieved by the fale of {piritsy 
and lottery tickets; the evils of which are fo numerous and obs 
vious, and fo much has been faid, and written, in vain, that the 
bare mention of them in this place i is fufficient. Noone that has 
lived in ‘the neighbourhood of a foreft, but muft have reinarked 
the ill effects which an unfenced property has on the poorer fort of 
people. Their favage manners and debauched morals, are a proof 
of this affertion. It is wonderful, how much time they will lofe 
in ftealing the wood, in hunting up a half-ftarved hog, or cow, ‘in 
the day; and in killing the game at night. Indeed, where there 
is much game, the crime of ftealing and plundering any thing elfe, 
is from infancy rendered perfeétly familiar. It is impoflible that a 
child can be continually exercifed in an unlawful act, and fee his 
parents fo employed, without becoming ever after indelibly ad- 
di€ted to the commiffion of whatever fuits his immediate purpofe. 
The fame caufes will produce the fame effeéts in one country as 
in’ another; and, having long been accuftomed, at intervals, to 
fee the manners, and to hear the converfation of thofe fettlers in 
America, who inhabit the foot of the Allegany mountains, I have 
fince been very much ftruck with the fimilarity of thefe, and the 
poorer clafs of inhabitants, in and about Epping Foreft, although 
fituated fo near the metropolis. A human being, living in a fa- 
vage ftate, has few wants; and, in the warmer regions, thofe 
wants are eafily fupplied ;—on that account he poffefles many vir- 
tues, which are unknown to him who is in a ftate half-way between 
the Indian and thofe who live in a perfeétly civilized fociety ; for, 
with all that is moft difguitful in the former, the wants of the latter 
make him more felfith and vindictive. 

¢ Smuggling, certainly a crime in itfelf, is alfo the mother of 
others, When a number of men get together, ready to commit 
an aét that is contrary to the laws, and for which they are liable tu 
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be- puinifhed, -being in continual apprehenfion of detection, and 
refolute to defend the’ property, in which they are interefted, they 
are apt to fortify their courage by ftrong liquors, and by herding 
togethér become rudeund profligate in their manners; and addict 
themfelves to.drinking, gambling, cruelty, and {wearing ; until, 
by degrees, like pirates, their lives being in continual danger, they 
acquire nearly the fame difpofitions and brutifh feelings. When a 
gang is broke up, thofe who are not feamen, from long difufe of 
orderly labour, become wreckers; or adopt fome other mode of 
life, which is but little more criminal than the former, and end their 
lives by the common hangman.’ PP. 75. 


Other caufes of popular depravity are enumerated, and 
means of reform are fuggefted. Education, as connected 
with the views of the author, is copioufly treated. Among 
many good hints on this important fubject, he introduces fome 
general principles from Helvetius, of whofe philofophy.a 
greater ufe has been made in the courfe of this treatife, than 
feems confiftent with the ftroug repugnance profeffed by Mr. 
Sabatier to the doctrines of modern reformers. This gentle- 
man affords an inftance of the danger of keeping /oo/e compa- 
ay on any occafion ; for we difcern, in feveral paflages of his 
work where religion is mentioned, an inclination to confider 
it more as an engine of ftate, than as an incentive to the ar- 
dent belief and hope of men. 

The fyftem of criminal punifhment in this country is re- 
probated by our author, as at once fanguinary and ineflicacious. 
He cites Rectatts in fupport of his reafoning againft the 
frequency of capital punifhment; and, in the following note, he 
defcribes his own feelings at one of thofe horrid {peCctacles 
by which the metropolis 1s fo often deformed. 


‘ The only execution I ever faw was inthe end of the year 
1793, and that- was accidental. As I was pafling one morning, 
earlier than ufual, from Snow-hill to Newgate-ftreet, juft as I got 
in the middle of that broad part, at the corner of St. Sepulchre’s 
church yard, I accidentally turned my eyes towards Newgate pri- 
fon. I fay, accidentally, for there was nothing extraordinary, -ex- 


cept the railings, to attraét my attention, I then faw a thing, like. 


a black bag, dangling from a beam; for I was fo much taken w 


with my own thoughts, and being accuftomed to the buftle of Lene 
don, that I was not immediately fenfible what it was. When, ~ 


however, I did recollect myfelf, the fight thocked me very much, 
and I haftened away as faft as poflible; but I could not help re- 
marking, that there was no unufual numbsr of perfons ftanding 
about, except near the gallows, and there as many perhaps as if 
two boys had been fighting. After I had got under that part of the 
wall which joins the prifon to Newgate-ftreet, and confequently 
out of view of the hateful fight, I ftopped to look about me. 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXIII, dug. 1798. F f 
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Clofe to where I ftood fata woman felling fruit, and a man cleans 
ing thoes; I-afked what crime the man was hanged for, but nei-+ 
ther could inform me. All round, and as far.as I could fee, there 
was no other appearance, except the railing, but what may always 
be feen at that time in the morning. I particularly. remarked feve- 
ral people paffing by as I had done, without any other attention 
than a tranfient look. I fincerely believe, had it not been for the 
temporary rails, I fhould not have feen the execution at all. J had 
often heard of this indifference, but never could comprehend how 
it was poflible that the lower fort of people could be fo unconcern- 
ed at each other’s misfortunes, I, at that time, concluded it pro- 
ceeded from the frequency of the fight; a proof, at any rate, that 
the criminal laws ftand in need of reform *.’ Pp, 182. 


Other circumftances of criminal punifhment, equally offen- 
five to humanity and decéncy, are thus noticed. 


¢ Whether death is inflicted by hanging or decapitation, provid- 
ed it is inftantaneous, it is immaterial both to the criminal and to 
the public: it is fo alfo to him, whether he is afterwards drawn and 
quartered, burnt, diffected, hung in chains, buried in the highway 
or church-vard, but.not fo to the nation. To exhibit a fcaffold, 
’ like fhambles, for human flefh, is abhorrent to\our nature, and 
excites refentment rather than fear. To ftring human carcafes, 
like moles ‘or rats upon a ftick, is very common upon the Thames 
and highways, and yet robberies are committed under, or within 
fight of them, almoft every night; which proves the praétice to be 
ufelefs at leaft; and if fo, it is Very barbarous, and at any rate very 
difguftful,’ vr. 1gt. 

We are informed by travellers of the filthy and fhocking 
exhibitions of criminal yu/fice among the Abyflinians, and are 
extremely forry to recollect that fimilar traits of barbarity 
have polluted European countries. “It is, however, proper to 
remark, that, from the 1efinement of the times, feveral of our 
author’s objections are now groundlefs, though the gibbeting 
and diffecting of certain malefactors are ftill m ufe. 

The following remark does more credit to the feelings than 
to the correctnets of the author. 


. © Tt is wonderful that women alone are by our laws liable to be 
- Burnt alive; but as the practice in this particular amends the law, 


"> tis no further of confequence, except to fhow, that we can trams 
“the suse oss 






































* Complaints of the frequency of capital penifhment, and plans for eradicating 
the feeds of vice, ae fo often to be found in modern writers, that we think it is 
‘no more than a debt of juftice to intimate that fimilar confiderations have not 

aped the attention of older Englif: authors. It may be unneceffary to ac- 
Quaint our read’rs that the Utopia of fir Thomas More contains marry juft and 
ingenious remarks on criminal punishments; but it is perhaps not generally 
‘WOW that the very learned ornament of Britifh jurifprudence, lord Coke, ia 
the Epilogue'to his Inftitute of the Criminal Law, has treated the fame fubject 
with propriety; but we muft refer the curious reader to the work in queftien, 
rather than quote the paflage, Rev. 
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ple on the laws when it fuits our purpofe, and likewife to exhibit 
the fpirit of fome former times. The men, having the power, 
inflicted a partially cruek._punifhment on that fex, who rather me- 
rited their compaflion. Ut was a degree of inhumanity which the 
wildeft native Indian would have bluthed at.’ Pp. 191. 


Mr. Sabatier fhould have recollected, what doubtlefs will 
occur to moft-of his readers, that this odious diftiné&tion in the 
punifhment of females was aboliihed by an aé of the legifla- 
ture in the thirtieth year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
jetty. 7 | 
As the manners of a people are confiderably influenced. by 
their legal inftitutions, we fhall conclude our extracts with 
the author’s f{ummary of inftances in which, according to his 
opinion, ‘ our prefent laws tend to promote crimes.’ 

‘ 1ft, By difpropartioned punifhiments. 

‘ od, -By fixing the fame punifhment to two different crimes, the 
greater of which has a tendeycy to conceal the leffer. 

¢ 3d, By admitting of impunity; as in an unconditional pas- 
don, or an exchange from death to tranfportation, which is often, 
to a man rendered defperate by diftrefs, an enviable fituation. 

‘ 4th, By confinement before trial in idlenefs and bad compa- 
ny’ the former tending to hardened profligacy, the latter to an efcape. 

* sth, The expenfe of profecution. 

‘ 6th, By allowing legal paflages for efcape. 

‘ 7th, By profcribing a man’s. charaéter by vifible difmember- 
ment, public whipping, pillory, or the f{tocks. 

‘ 8th, By legalizing, or rather by not prohibiting pawnbrokers, 
and other receivers. 

‘ gth, By want of attention to the morals of the poor. 

‘ roth, By permitting profligate characters to fill the religious 
miniftry. 

‘ itth, By non-refidence, and neglect of incumbents. 

¢ 12th, By not affording to a poor or diftrefled man the means of 
earning a living. | 

‘ 13th, By a falfe economy in dete&ting crimes. 

¢ rath, By permitting mendicity. 

‘ ith, By fuffering feditionifts to efcape punifhment. 

‘ 16th, By allowing temptations to lie in the way of poor peo- 
ple, as game, and wood in foretts. z 

‘ roth, By fuffering the efcape of fraudulent, extravagant, and 
{peculative bankrupts. 

‘ 18th, The fale of fpirituous liquors, and lottery tickets. 

‘ roth, By laying high duties on foreign commodities; ang 
thereby encouragiag fmuggling.’ Pp. 240. 1H 


More particular remarks on many of the points hereenume~ 
rated, occur in various parts of the treatife. In confidering the 


means ‘ of affording employment to the induftrious,” Mr. 
f2 
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Sabatier introduces many judicious reflections on the laws 
which relate to the poor, and on the condition of the Britith 
feamen. We have been particular in our notice of the pre- 
fent work, from the importance of the fubjeéts of which it 
treats: the author profeffes a difregard for the ornaments of 
ftyle ; if however he be not a foreigner, he is reprehenfible 
for ufing in many paffages a carelefinefs of language, rather 
produdtive of obfcurity than of perfpicuity. 





Leétures in Divinity, by Fohn Hey, D. D. (Concluded from 
p. 294.) 


AFTER our animadverfions on various parts of this 
work, we enter upon the more pleafing tafk of pointing out 
fome paffages which will place the author in a more agree- 
able light. . He read his le€tures in the fame college of which 
“Woolfton was formerly a fellow ; and, by expreffing his dif- 
approbation of the treatment which that unfortunate man re- 
ceived from his contemporaries, he implanted (we hope) bet- 
ter notions of toleration in his hearers. 


* I am not afhamed to conclude with owning, that I feel more 


_compaffion, when I think of Woolfton, than indignation ; in his 


laft works, he approached near to infidelity; but he always fancied 
he was refining the Chriftian fyftem ; his notions were a diforder 
in his intellects. He was a manof learning and probity; nay, of 
wit and humour, however mifapplied, It would have refletted 
more honour upon our religion, and upon our civil government, 
to have committed him to the care of his relations and friends (for 
friends he had to the laft, of the greateft eminence in the church), 
than to let him fupport himfelf in prifon by the fale of his writings, 
and end his days in confinement.’ Vol. i. P. 195. 


Thofe perfons only who have indulged in the folitary con- 
templation of religion, wiil fully comprehend the excellence 
of the following paffaze. 


* In a folitary, religious, contemplative life, there are not only 
punifhments for intemperance, but alfo rewards for abftemioufnefs. 
So that every degree of abftemioufnefs feems to anfwer toa man 
in fuch a life, and to be productive of good. The body, though 


not robuft, becomes free from diforders, fupple, light, and unen- 


cumbered; not ftrong, but eafily fet in motion, and difpofed to 


agility : and robuft and ftrong enough for all purpofes of a contem- 


_plative life. The mind is alfo a&tive, and light; the fentiments be- 


__come refined, polifhed, benevolent: the- intelleéts penetrating, {fo 
that the inveftigation of truth becomes, fuccefsful and pleafing—And 
“,@-con{cioufnefs of not being refractory, but-refigned to the fituation 


Of affairs, gives a ferenity, and a mild complacency, which makes 


every thing’ wear a pleafing afpec&t.—This confcioufnefs grows 


ftronger, as the contemplative man gets a ftronger fenfe of the finful- 
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nefs of the world, and of the merit of retiring from it. All this muft 
greatly promote abftemioufnefs, in a life of folitary contemplation. 

4  Abftemioufnefs,, when become habitual, promotes in re- 
turn religious folitary contemplation, This may already in fome 
meafure appear; but it may not be fuperfluous to obferve, that he 
who has, for a number-of years, abftained from rich food, grows 
fo feeble and delicate, that he cannot bear the fhocks and rudeneffes 
arifing in intercourfe with worldly men: coarfe mirth, unfeeling 
felfifhnefs, bold oftentation, aé&t upon him with fuch a repulfive 
force, that it requires the utmoft efforts of his courage and refolu- 
tion to continue any time in ordinary fociety : he retires; he then 
finds himfelf at home; fheltered, proteéted: his fine taftes, his 
elegant conceptions, his mild and {weet affections, out of the reach 
of contempt and ridicule, {pring forth, bloom, and flourifh. And, 
when he has long continued in this way, he gets to think common 
life very faulty and imperfeét, and attaches himfelf unalterably to 
a contemplative life, as to that, in which alone the lower part of 
man is duly degraded, and the higher faculties worthily honoured 
and refpected.’ Vol i. pr. 356. 


The writer’s candour appears where he treats of herefy. 


* An infight into the nature of herefy would make us candid to 
thofe writers, who differed from us; we fhould acknowledge, that 
no other caufe of herefy need be affigned, than a defire of refolv- 
ing difficulties, which have perplexed the generality of thofe, who 
have confidered them: at leaft, no other than this, helped forward 
with a little vanity, and partiality for one’s own inventions. 

‘ And reflexion.on our prefent fubject would make us, as we 
were reading any ancient Chriftian author, conftantly diftinguifh 
between an error profeffed, and one charged by adverfaries upon 
thofe who did not profefs it—-Nay, fuch reflexion would fuggeft 
apologies for the very authors, whofe accounts we thought our~ 
felves obliged to fet afide: when we compared times, places, cuf- 
toms, traditions, and faw the imperfeét records they had to judge 
from, and how natural it was for them, in their trying fituations, 
to be agitated with zeal; we fhould feel.an apprehenfion, that we, 
under the fame difadvantages, might have run into more faulty ex- 
celfes than they did.’ Vol, i. Pp. 387. 


Our author’s fentiments on ridicule we ftrongly recom- 
mend ; and we cordially unite with him in his notice of Foote 
and the School for Scandal. 


‘ We muft not quite pafs over Mr. Foote : he has a feftivity, 
which is very enlivening, and. ke knew prevailing manners fo well, 
as to ridicule them,very happily ; but he was too ignorant of refi- 
gion to ridicule even its abufes with propriety.—W hen he ridicuits 
abufes of the fcriptural doétrines concerning the influence oP the 
Holy Spirit, the fhock, which he gives, is too ftrong. “He feetis 
not only to want theological knowledge, but knowledge of the hu- 
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man mind; or attention in entering into the feelings of rational 
Chriftians. Still, I would not fly from his ridicule, I would exa- 
mine it gravely, in order to form an ‘ufeful judgment from it; as a 
medical perfon would examine fome things difgufting in their na- 
ture.—I can conceive the very abufes, which he ridicules, to be 
ridiculed, by Addifon, or others, in fuch a manner as not to hurt 
my feelings. Eachard’s account of parfon Slipftocking, relates to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, as well as Foote’s ridicule, byt it 
does not give me a very painful fhock*.’ Vol. i. P, 452. 


The benefits of ridicule are well ‘ftated; and the Se 
clergy cannot be offended at the hints from fo grave a divine. 


‘ Some of the clergy, who live retired, are apt,’I fear, to 
become too ferious ; the moderate ufe of delicate and refpectful ri- 
dicule might, in fome cafes, take off that feeming morofenefs, that 
apparent rancour, with which they are fometimes apt to fpeak of 
the faults of their neighbours; meaning only honeft- indignation ; 
and perhaps be a means, in other inftances, of preventing the con- 
trary extreme; for he, who prevents one extreme, often prevents 
another: Socrates muft have been very pleafing in private life, and 
his wit muft have had a great tendency to check fuch exceffes as 
thefe.—I fhould be curious to know, whether Sterne thought of 
Socrates, in drawing Yorick, or Fielding in drawing Dr. Harrifon? 
Some of .the greateft men I have ever heard converfe, have excel- 
led in delicate and well-bred ridicule.’ Vol. i. P. 454. 


os 





‘ In. fettling the ufes of ridicule, we fhould determine, that it 
might be the means of fhewing to ourfelves and our friends thofe 
faults which moft impeded our advancement in ufeful knowledge, 
virtue, and religion. It ‘night hinder us from being pedantic, 
felf-fatisied, proud, hypocritical, or from running inté fanaticifm, 
or fuperftition. And, if it were cultivated by men of abilities and 
talents; of polified minds, and amiable difpofitions; it might, 
when mixed with worthy and pious fentiments, give fuch a grace 
and beauty to virtue and religion, as would make them uniyerfally 
loved and defired.’ Vol. i. .p. 458. I 


The profeffors of the law, as well as the divines, may pro- 
fit by Dr. Hey’s diftinctions between the provinces of a judge 
ahd an advocate; and his'rules for controverfy are judicious. 
We will extract a part of what he fays with regard ‘to the 
qualifications and duties of a judge. : 

‘ He fhould be capable of making the niceft diftinétions, as 
very few ingenious arguments can be folved without them.—As he 


ites 





¢ * Mr. Sheridan’s Jofeph Surface, in the School for Scandal, is, in my judg- 
ment, a» hurtful piece of humour; fentiments are exprefled as ridiculous, 
which really every honeft man feels :—I think this the cafe; but the play has 
not been publified, and I have only feen it once, and that in the year 1777 = _ 
rid cule is, in this play, very ufefal in expofing ccnforioufnels pragending to 
candvur.’ ! 
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has to judge from the whole,of what. he hears, a .ftrong and nice 
retention muft be requifite, and,a power,of throwing out fuperfiu- 
ous matter,,.and fetting the forcible parts.in direé&t oppofition to each 
other. Nor is.it any trifling ,talent to make that, which has been 
urged in pompous and inflated language, eafy and familiar, clear 
and popular. ; 

_ © Jt may be doubted how far ornament and refined wit, \Attic 
falt, fhould be reckoned a quality of .a judge :—if all peoplelJoved 
truth heartily, and were capable of underftanding and relifhing nice 
diftinétions, it would not be neceflary: but a love of truth does 
not fufficiently animate the generality ; and nice diftindctions often 
give difguft, by wearing an appearance of fophiftry and evafion: 
therefore, it were rather upon the whole defireable, that the judge 
fhould have fomething lively and entertaining in his manner. His 
wit, or fancy, fhould be of a lofty, polifhed, refined nature, ne- 
ver condefcending to meannefs or vulgar buffoonery. Itthould be 
a wit feeming to difdain wit.’ Vol. i. Pp. 405. 


Our limits prevent us from going through the extenfive 
range of fubje¢ts comprehended in the work before us. Each 
article affords mattef for much difcuffion; and the mode in 
which all are treated may be very advantageous to a futute 
lecturer, He may. well. employhimfelf in fettling the difficulties 
which the reading of thefe volumes muft excite in the mind 
of every ftudent, in placing each object in a clearer point of 
view, and in extricating it from the maze of doubt in which. it is 
involved ; and perhaps, on this account, no work produced 
‘by the firft lecturer could better anfwer the purpofes of the 
founder of the le€ture. -Here:is food for leéturing fora cen- 
tury; and not only the univerfity, but alfo the diffenting acade- 
mies, may profitvby this publication. They will here find a 
great number of important propofitions in theology ; and, from 
the hints given to them, as well as from references to various 
authors, they may be able to form a confiftent theory for 
themfelves. ; 

In one refpect, however, this production may be.confidered 
as detrimental to the interefts of the church. The morality of 
fubfcribing, in the writer’s lax mode of treating thef abjeth, is 
very fufpicious ; and it appears tobe his aim to make the ar- 
ticles as palatable as poflible to the prefent times. Hence its _ 
to be apprehended, that the young ftudents. will become 
daily lefs attached to the appropriate doctrines of the church, 
and will think.themfelves at liberty to change at their difcre- 
tion the meaning of its articles; and, inftead of uniformity of 
Opinion, the obvious {cope of the framers of thefe articles, 
each parifh will. modify them by the caprice of its minifter. 
The diftin&tion alfo which.is made between philofophers or 
pricits, and common men, oF when it is generally known, 
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produce an effect fimilar to that which took place in the ancient 
world on the well-known efoteric and exoteric doétrines. 
Sufpicion will attend every preacher; and, if he fhould ad- 
vance a do&rine which may not {uit the generality. of his 
hearers, difputes will arife among them, whether he be- 
se what he fays, or merely confiders it as proper for their 
belief. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that, though the ftu- 
dents of the univerfity of Cambridge may he benefited by the 
work, yet to candidates for the minifterial office in other fitu- 
ations, and to many who with to entertain juft notions of the 
doctrines of the church, it may prove a dangerous publica- 
tion. : 





—— 


Mufe: Oxonienfis Litterarit Confpectus et Specimina. 8vo, 
as, 6d. fewed. “Elmfley. | 


Mufe: Oxonienfis Litterarii Specimina. 8vo0. 25. 6d. fewed, 
Elmiley. 


Two Numbers of the Oxford Literary Mufeum, containing 
critical Obfervations on the Works of the Ancients, various 


Readings, Ge. | 


"THE editor of this work is Mr. Burgefs, whofe name is 
well known to the learned throughout Europe. His qualifi- 
cations for a work of this nature are indifputable ; and his 
extenfive connexions with critics and philologifts will aid him 
with ample contributions. 

In the firft number, we find remarks on various paffages of 
Hippocrates, by M. Coray, a phyfician at Paris. Some of | 
the propofed alterations are truly emendatory, while others are 
lefs ftrongly fupported. We afterwards obferve notes upon 
Ariftotle’s Poetics, left in manufcript by Cafaubon, Jortin, 
and other fchoiars: but they are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. oe 8 ; ee 

The new readings of Quintus Curtius, drawn from two 
manufcripts, are in. many parts very different from the old; 
and occafional additions are made.. The Commentaries of 
Proclus upon Euclid are confiderably altered from a Leyden 
manuiciipt ; and, from another copy, a new edition of that 
work may receive an important augmentation. The next ar- 
ticle is a letter (before unpublifhed) from John Tzetzes to 
Epiphanius, involving claffical and hiftorical references. 

The fecond number contains fome curious and fome trifling 
articles... M. Coray continues his labours upon Hippocrates ; 
but all his conjeftures are not conclufive. The dean of Ro- 
chefter haying furnifhed the editor with the obfervations of 
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Mr. Chilcot on the tenfes of verbs, they are here inferted. 
The writer is of opinion, that’ Dr, Clarke was indebted for 
his ideas of the tenfes (explained in a note on the 37th line of 
the Iliad) to the celebrated Roman grammarian Varro; but, 
if the literary abilities of our countryman had been lefs di- 
a than they were, he might have drawn thofe con- 
clufions from his own refearches, without the {malleft hint 
from any preceding author. The next article (communicated 
by the bithop of Rochefter) confifts of Raper’s account of 
the fucceffive editions of Ariftophanes. Lord Monboddo’s 
remarks upon fome paffages of Herodotus follow. He en- 
deavours to demonftrate the accuracy of that hiftorian in his 
ftatement of the dimenfions of the largeft of the Egyptian 
pyramids ; and his attempt is fo fatisfactory to him/elf, that 
he adds, ‘1 am very glad to be able to vindicate from the 
charge of perplexity and obfcurity fo favourite an author of 
mine, who, I think, is the moft delightful and the moft in- 
itructive hiftorian that ever wrote.’ | 

The obfervations of the poet Gray on the Io of Plato, were 
copied from a volume of manufcript remarks, in which, the 


editor thinks, genius, learning, and judgment, are fignally 
difplayed. : 


* Excerpte funt’ (he fays in his prefatory addrefs to Mr. Tyr- 
whitt) ‘ e fpiffo volumine Grayii obfervationum ineditarum in uni- 
verfa Platonis opera, in Strabonem, et geographos antiquos, in 
vetuftiffimos poetas Anglicos, in ecclefias cathedrales Anglie, &c. 
{criptarum magna eruditione, fumma diligentia, raro ingenio, et 
judicio acri, ita ut poeta ille cultifimus in vatum eruditorum nu- 
mero, una cum Miltono, merito cenferi queat.’ _P. ii. 


Some of Mr. Gray’s notes are trivial; but the conclufion 
merits tranfcription. 


‘ As Serranus, and (I think) every one elfe after him, have 
read this dialogue with a grave countenance,-and underftood it in 
a literal fenfe, though it is throughout a very apparent and conti- 
nued irony, it is no wonder if fuch as truft to their accounts of it 
find it d very filly, frivolous thing. Yet under that irony, there 
doubtlefs lies concealed a ferious meaning, which makes a part of 
Plato’s great defign—a defign that runs through all his writings. 
He was perfuaded, that virtue muft be built on knowledge, not 
on that counterfeit knowledge which dwells only on the furface of 
things, and is guided by the imagination rather than the judgment 
(for this was the peculiar foible of his countrymen, a light and de- 
fultory people, eafily feduced by their fancy, wherever it led them), 
but on that which is fixed and fettled on certain great and general 
truths, principles as ancient, and as unfbaken, as nature itfelf, or 
father as the author of nature. ‘To this knowledge, and confe- 
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quently to virtue, -he.thought philofophy was.our.only guide; and 
all thofe arts that are ufually made.merely fubfervient to the paf- 
fions of mankind, .as politicks, eloquence, poetry, é&c.. he thought 
were not ,otherwife to beefteemed than as.they are grounded on 
philofophy, and direéted to the ends of virtues. Thofe who had 
beft fucceeded in them before his time, owed their fuccefs (he 
thought) rather to.a lucky hit, to fome gleam of truth, as it were, 
providentially breaking in upon their minds, than to thofe fixed 
wnerring principles, which are not tovbe erafed from a foul, that 
has once been thoroughly convinced of them. Their conduct 
therefore, in their actions, and in their productions, has been wa- 
vering between good and evil, and unable to reach perfection, 
The inferior ‘tribe -have caught fomething of.their fire merely by 
imitation, and form their judgments not from any real kill they 
have in thefe arts, but merely from what La Bruyere calls un gout 
de comparaifon. The general applaufe of mankind has pointed 
out to them.what- ‘is fineft; and to that, as toa principle, they 
refer their tafte, without knowing or enquiring in what its excel- 
lence confifts. Each mufe (fays Plato in this dialogue) infpires, 
and holds fufpended her favourite poet in immediate contact, as 
tle magnet does a link of iron, and from him (through whom. the 
attractive virtue paffes, and is continued to the reft) hangs a long 
chain of actors, fingers, criticks, and interpreters_of interpreters.’ 
P.'46, 

My. Granville Sharp has inveftigated, with fome minute- 
nefs, the ufes of the Greek article 6 and the copulative xas 
in the New Teftament; and fome fupplementary remarks, 
explanatory of different texts, are intended for the next num- 
ber. 

Annotations upon Horace by Faber and bifhop Pearce, 
with a‘multiplicity of various readings of the Poetics of Ari- 
ftotle, conclude the number. 


- 





Tranfadions of the Society inftituted at London, ‘for the-Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufaéture es, and Commerce; with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1797. Vol. XV. S8vo. §s. 
Boards. \obion.. 1797. 


WE have already ftated the general plan and views of this 
ufeful inftitution; and, in the prefent volume *, we meet with 
ho material deviations. An anxiety for the extenfion of ¥a- 
rious kinds of knowiedge, and an attention to points of prac- 
tical utility, are ftill evinced by the directors of the fociety. 
Some new objecis of reward are propofed. Under the head 


> 





* See the XPKth volume of our new ariangement, p. 414, for an account 
of the rath volume of this work. 
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of agriculture, we ,find a (premium offered for ‘ harvefting 
corn in wet wedther.’ Ihe reafons which have induced the 
fociety to bring forward this object, ate thefe. — ) 


‘ It is many years fince the fociety firft.offered a premium for 
difcovering a method of making hay in wet weather; and how- 
ever difficult the accomplifhing that‘end may appear, yet the inef- 
timable advantages the public would receive, if a good méans of 
doing it could be difcovered, and the pleafing reflexion, that 
many things, formerly thought impradiicable, have'of late years, 
from the improvements in mechanical and chemical knowledge, 
been reduced to prattice, has [hav] induced the fociety to offer a 
reward for harvefting corn in unpropitious feafons, an object pe- 
culiarly interefting to mankind in general, and more particularly 
fo to this kingdom. Let us therefore hope, that, by the perfe- 
verance of the fociety, and the ingenuity of'the public, fome 
methods may be found to alleviate thofe inconveniences which 
this country, from its infular fituation, is fo peculiarly fubjeéted 
to.” -P. Vv, 


On a former occnfion, it was fatisfactorily fhown ‘that 
opium, of the beft quality, was capable of ‘being produced 
.and prepared in this climate ; and now it only remains to be 
proved, whether it can be obtained in fuch quantity, and at 
fuch prices, as may render it an article of trade. 


‘ To afcertain this fa&, the fociety have, in this volume, firft 
offered premiums for preparing ‘opium in large quantities, in 
‘England. When the great importance of this drug in medicine, 
and the abominable adulterations itis liable to, are confidered, it 
will appear to every judicious obferver, that a more proper objec 
of the attention and encouragement of the fociety can hardly be 
found.’ P. vi. 


The frequency of accidents to paffengers in carriages, from 
the fudden fright of horfes, and the dreadful. confequences 
of explofions to perfons employed in the manufacture of gun- 
powder, have induced the fociety to offer confiderable rewards 
for the difcovery of fuch means as may prevent thofe incon- 
veniences and difafters in future. 

We are pledfed to obferve that, under the clafs of « Colo- 
nies and ‘Trade,’ the premia of which were formerly confined 
to the Weft-Indian iilands, there is now an extenfion to the 
Eaft-Indies. ‘This alteration originated in the following cir- 
cumftance. | 


‘ Information having been’ received that a particular {pecies of 
_ cotton was produced iu fome of the'Britifh fettlements in Indof- 
tan, which might be of ufe in the manufactures of this kingdom, 
an honorary premium has been this feflion offered for importing 
a quantity of fuch cotton, that'a fair trial may be made of it. 
The fame alfo-may' be faid of annatto and cochineal, both which 
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‘ufed-to be imported at a confiderable annual expence from fo- 
reign countries, but which, from accounts lately received, there 
feems great reafon to believe, may, under proper encouragement, 
be produced in fome of thofe parts of the Eaft-Indies that are 
under the dominion of the Britifh government.’ pP, viii. 


Referring to what has been already accomplithed, we find 
that,‘in the bufinefs of planting on barren and wafte lands, 
much has been done by Mr. Curwen. ‘T'wo hundred acres of 
ground of this defcription have been inclofed and planted with 
acorns. 

The improvement of wafte land is of great moment in 
different points of view: but, in Mr..Todd’s mode of proceeding, 

we fee nothing particularly excellent. He merited, however, 
the reward affigned to him; and fame of the remarks-con- 
tained in ,his paper deferve attention. 


‘ The utility of improving barren grounds has not only been 
found to fill the pockets of the owners, but at the fame time to 
contribute much to the happinefs of the labourer, both with re- 

ard to conftant employ, and. as a fure means to reduce the arti- 

cle of bread; fo that a more general attention to this fyftem 
would filence the complaints of the poor about the dearnefs of 
provifions, and the murmurs of the farmers againft heavy rates. 
Therefore it is my humble opinion that the labouring people 
could not be better employed, to univerfal advantage, than in 
the improvement and cultivation of barren land.’ Pp. 198. 


The mole plough, invented by Mr. Scott for the purpofe of 
fubterranean draining, will, we think, be found ufeful: but 
it cannot be generally employed ; and one great objection to it 
arifes from the ftrong team which it requires, 

For, the cultivation of rhubarb, Meffrs. Stillingfleet and 
Jones have been refpectively rewarded. The mode adopted by 
the latter is not very different from that which is purfued by 
the former; but, for the account of each, we refer to the vo- 
lume. ) 

We find one claimant of a recompenfe for the making of 
ftarch from materials not employed as food for man. Mrs. 
Gibbs has difcovered a mode of preparing ftarch from the 
roots of a plant found in the common fields, the arum macu- 
latum ; but the high price of the root will probably prevent it 
from becoming an article of commerce. 

Under the head of the Polite Arts, we obferve an ingeni- 
ous method of transferring paintings from one fubftance to 
another, for which we are indebted to Mr. Salmon. | 

In the papers relative to mechanics, we have defcriptions of 
feveral inventions. . Mr. Peck’s packing-prefs, Mr. Ridley’s 
improvement of the foot-lathe, aud the machine of Mr. Da- 
vis-for loading and unloading, promife to be very ufeful. 
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~. After this account of the volume, we have only to recom- 
mend to the fociety a careful inveftigation of the grounds on 
which claims of reward may be made. On a ftrict attention 
to this point, much of the utility of the inftitution depends. 





The New Univerfal Gazetteer ; or, Geographical DiGtionary : 
containing a Defcription of all. the Empires, Kingdoms, « 
States, Provinces, Cities, Towns, Forts, Seas, Harbours, 
Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, and Capes, in the known World; 
withthe. Government, Cuftoms, Manners, and Religion of 
the Inhabitants; the Extent, Boundaries, and Natural Pro- 
dudiions of each Country; the Trade, Manufaétures, and 
Curiofities of the Cities and Towns, collected from the beft 
Authors ; their Longitude, Latitude, Bearings, and Diftances, 
afcertained by a€tual Meafurement, onthe moft authentic 
Charts. With Twenty-Six whole Sheet Maps. By the Rev. 
Clement Cruttwell. 3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1798. 


WE have long wifhed to fee an accurate and very com- 
prehenfive gazetteer ; and it is a circumftance reproachful to 
the induftry of the times, that we fhould have been hitherto 
left to the mercy of carelefs compilers. The prefent gazet- 
teer will remove the chief grounds of complaint, as, it em- 
braces a vaft field, and appears to have been executed with 
great labour and care. It is juftly obferved in the preface, 
that, * A gazetteer that is oagp an abridgment, will, at one 
time or other, be of little ufe ; for who cau prediét what fhall 
be the moft important fpots of the earth, to which public at- 
tention may be dire€ted ? Experience, arifing from the prefent 
war, convinces us, that places of apparent infignificance have 
grown into celebrity ; while their name, .fituation, and con- 
nection with other places, were before almoft unknown, or 
greatly fubject to mifreprefentation.’ 

When Mr. Cruttwell publithed his gazetteers of France and 
of the Netherlands *, he gave fome proof of his qualifications 
for the tafk of ieogehitiicld compilation ; and, in the execution 
of the work before us,’ he has gratified every reafonable expec 
tation, and has not over-rated his merit when he fays that, * in 
every article, truth, accuracy, and impartiality, have been 
confidered as fundamental principles, and invariably purfued.’ 
His plan was to include every part of the known world that 
is capable of defignation or defcription, pointing out its fitua- 
tion, particular charaéter, form of government, commerce, 





* See Crit. Rev, New Arr. Vol, VII. p. 82; and Vol. XI. p. 329. 
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and produdions, and the peculiar cuftoms and manners of 
the inhabitants ; and the authorities confulted were numerous 
and of the beft repute. bt : 

It cannot be expected that we fhould have formed our judg- 
ment of a work of this nature, from anexamination of the 
whole. Where, however, we have beftowed that care, we 
have uniformly found the auchor correét not only in his hiftery, 
but in the relative fituations, diftances, and meafurements. We 
fhall fele@ the defcription of the Bermudas, and a part of the 
account of France, as fpecimens of the execution. 


¢ Bermudas Iflands, or Somers Iflands, a clufter of fmall iflands, 
fituated on the Atlantic ocean. They received their former name 
from John Bermudas, a Spaniard, who difcovered them in the year 
1503; the cther name they take from fir George Somers, an Eng- 
lifhman, who was wrecked on them in the year 160g. They were 
granted by the Spanifh king, Philip Hl, to Don Ferdinand de 
Camelo, who however never took pofleffion. An Englith fhip 
was forced on them by ftrefs of weather in the year 1593. Sir 
John Somers, and his brothers, formed the firft fettlement foon 
after his fhipwreck. They are in number 400 or more, but for the 
mott part fo fimall and fo barren, that they have neither inhabitants . 
nor name. Hardly one eighth part is inhabited. The moft confi- 
derable of thefe iflands are St. George, St. David, Cooper, Ireland, 
Somerfet, Long Ifland, Bird Ifland, and Nonefuch. The firft has 
a town, the two following fome villages, the others only farms di- 
{perfed. The air is fo healthy, that fick people from the continent 
of America frequently go thither for the recovery of their. health. 


"The winter is hardly perceptible, it may be faid to be perpetually 


fpring, the trees never lofe their verdure, and the leaves only fall 
when new ones begin to appear, birds fing and breed without inter- 
miffion; but thefe advantages are counterbalanced by frightful 
ftorms, accompanied by formidable thunders, which are announced 
by a circle round the moon, Some fertile plains are feen, but in 
general the country is mountainous. The foil is of divers colours, 
brown, white, and red, of which the former is the beft; although 
light and ftony, it is in general rich and fertile; the water is in ge- 
neral falt, having but little frefh, except rain water preferved in 
cifterns. The inhabitants gather two harvefts of Indian corn in a 
year, one in July, the other in December: this forms the principal 
food of the inhabitants. They likewife cultivate tobacco, le- 
gumes, and fruit fufficient for their wants. ‘Their trees are princi- 
pally the cedar and palmetto, the former is much efteemed for its 
fragrance, its durability, and beauty, and for the facility with which 
it is wrought. Of this wood they build their flips, and often their 
houfes and churches. The palmetto, a fpecies of wild palm, is 
not leis common, nor lefs ufeful; the fruit refembles a plum. in 
its colour, form, and fize; the wood ferves for building, and the 
leaves, which are of an amazing length, are ufed to cover houtes. 
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Befides thefe, they have orange trees, olive, laurels, pear trees, &c, 
The red wood is peculiar to thefe iflands, its coloured fruit feeds 
worms, which change to flies, a little larger than cochineal, inftead 
of which they are ufed. Another plant ‘peculiar to them is a kiad 
of creeping darnel,. whofe root is meft powerfully emetic. Here 
are a great variety of birds, both of land and water; fith likewife 
abound* upon the coaft. Among the infects the fpider is re~ 
markable for its large fize, but its beautiful colours diminifh the 
difgutt it infpires ; ; its web is in colour and fubftance.a perfect raw 
- filk, and running from tree to tree, fmall birds are fometimes fo 
entangled as hardly to be able to efcape. ‘There are no venomous 
reptiles inthe ifland. n the year 1765, a fociety of the principal 
inhabitants engaged to form a library of all books of economics in 
every language; to employ all healthy perfons of both fexes, ac- 
cordiry to their talents and their character, and to reward thofe who 
- ftrike out any new art, or improve one already known ; to provide 
for the honeft workman, who is become old or patt labour ; and to 
indemnify any individual who fhould, from any circumftanee, be 
oppreffed. Building of thips and floops is the principal trade of 
the inhabitants. Thefe iflands extend from north-eait to fouth- 
weft about fifteen leagues: the whole thore is furrounded with 
rocks, moft of which are dry at low water, but covered at flood : 
240 leagues SE. from Cape Fear in Virginia, and 280 E. from.the 
continent of South Carolina. The north point of thefe iflands lies 
long. 63. 28, W. Greenwich. Lat. 32. 34. N.’ 





‘- France, a country of Europe, bounded on the north by the 
Englifh channel and the Netherlands, on the eaft by Germany, 
Swifferland, and Italy ; on the fouth by the Mediterranean fea and 
Spain ; and on the weft by the Atlantic; about 200 leagues long, 
and 188 wide. At the decline of the Roman power, this coun- 
try, then called Gaul, was invaded by the Franks, a people who 
inhabited the borders ‘of the Rhine, and entirely fubdued by them, 
under the conduét of their leader, or king, Clovis. Thefe Franks 
were tall of frature, their hair light, and eyes blue; adroit, ac- 
tive, and courageous, they rufhed forwards on their enemies, 
{wift as an arrow; they put to death for the moft part thofe whom 
they conquered ; the {poils of the vanquiflied were their harveft ; 
they dwelt in forefts and in marfhes, where-their women refided ; 
their cabins were of wood, conftruéted without art, and formed 
into {cattered villages, without order. Thefe favaves, united to- 
gether under the command of a prince, went with him to war, 
without being under his fubjeétion in time of peace; their princes 
were rather the chiefs of their foldiers than kings of the people ; 
they paid him no tribute, they divided the fpoils, and they made 
him prefents. Such were the conquerors of Gaul; fuch were 
the founders: of the French monarchy. This nation afterwards 
became Chriftians, at leait in name, if fuch can be called fo, who 
fubmit to teremonies of which they neither knew the defigm nor 
end; however, they infenfibly loft their ancient manners, Their 
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democracy was effaced, and a military ariftocracy fucceeded. 
Their kings were always taken from the fame family, which was 
that of Clovis. It produced but few great men. , Theodebert is 
perhaps the only one who truly deferved the name. The gene- 
rals were elected by the grandees, and thefe generals, under the 
name of mayors, became infenfibly the chiefs of the ftate; made 
their kings to be forgotten; governed inftead of them, and fat in 
their place. They could indeed perform nothing without the general 
affembly of the nation, which reftrained their power. Thefe 
afflemblies were compofed of the clergy and the nobility, whofe 
confent was neceflary both for war and peace, and the ordonnan- 
ces of the prince, or rather of the mayor, could only be ratified 
or made into laws by them. But the mayors, by their great 
virtues, or by the fplendour of their actions, generally influen- 
ced their decifions. This office in time became hereditary ; 
Pepin Heriftel governed all France for twenty-feven years ; his 
widow and his grandfon governed after him. “This grandfon was 
Charles Martel, a man worthy the power which he claimed, and 
who deferved to give kings to France, fince he was the governor 
and defender, defeating the Mahometans, who meant to invade 
France, as they had already invaded Spain. He might have taken 
the title of king, he was ‘contented with that of duke. Pepin, 
his: fon, propofed to the pope to decide which ought to bear the 
name of king ; a prince without capacity, or a minifter who go- 
verned with glory. The pope had need of Pepin; he decided 
phat the minifter ought to be king, and Pepin ufurped the crown,’ 


After fome other hiftorical remarks, the compiler adds, 


‘ The kingly government of France had continued from 
Clovis, who eftablifhed himfelf at Soiffons, in the year 486. 
Others call Pharamond the firft king of France, who began to 
reign in the year 420. Hugh Capet obtained the crown of France 
inthe year g87, and in the year 1793, on the 21ft of January, 
Louis XVI, one of his defcendants, was executed on a public 
{caffold at Paris, and with him ended the monarchy of, France. 
His fon, a minor, remained in prifon to his death, which hap- 
pened i in the month of June, 1795. Thus France, after conti- 
nuing a monarchy upwards of twelve hundred years, has. been by 
the national aflembly declared a republic ; with the fall of monar- 
chy, or indeed before, all titles of nobility were abolifhed ; and 
all ecclefiaftical domains, fuch as abbies, monatteries, convents, 
‘&c. were decreed national property ; all tithes were abolifhed ; 
the revenues of the higher orders of the clergy reduced, and the 
number leffened ; annuities were granted to the profeffed ; and to 
the parochial clergy a provifion was granted, moderate, but per- 
haps fuperior to what they had before received as vicars. The 
ancient divifion into provinces, or governments, was alfo, by 4 
folemn decree of the nation, changed into that of eighty- -three 
departments, of which the ifland of Corfica made one.’ 


The following extract contains a defcriptive feetph of the 
country. 
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¢ There is no country of Europe more beautiful or more 
agreeable to live in than France; the air in general is pure 
and wholefome, and the change of feafons is lefs_inconve- 
nient than in almoft any other, It is not fubjeét to fuch fevere ' 
cold as Germany, nor to the violent heat of Italy and Spain. 
In the fouthern parts the winters are indeéd fharp, but of 
fhort duration. The feafons are more regular than in England. 
The foil, diverfified by mountains and plains, is watered by 
a great number of large and {mall rivers, which ferve at once 
to fertilize the country and convey merchandife from one extre- 
mity of the nation to the, other. The induftry of the: inhabi- 
tants, joined to its natural advantages, renders it one of the moft 
fertile countries in Europe. It abounds in corn, legumes, fruit, 
wines, oil, pafture, hemp, and flax, fufficient for itsown inhabitants, 
and much to fpare. Here are mines of iron, lead, and copper, 
there are likewife fome of filver and gold, but_the laft are not 
rich enough to defray the expences of working. The chief pro- 
ductions of France, for exportation; are wines, as Champagne, 
Burgundy, claret, &c. brandy, vinegar, fruit, fuch as prunes 
and prunélloes, dried grapes,- pears, apples, oranges, and olives ; 
corn, falt, hemp, flax, filk, refin, oil, foap, cork, kidfkins, perfumes, 
drugs, &c. The manufactures are filks, fuch as luitrings, modes, 
brocades, velvets, &c. woollen cloth, linen, coarfe and fine, 
lace, paper, China, of exquifite beauty and finenefs, foap, &c. 
The French have for fome years paft obtained the fecret from 
Spain of making Caftile foap, as it is called; and have very large 
manufactures both at Marfeilles and Toulon, and have thereby 
deprived the Spaniards of that valuable branch of trade. Nor is 
this the only benefit the French receive by this manufacture; for 
as one of the chief ingredients of making this foap is Levantine 
olive-oil, their large fale for their foap gives: them the advantage 
of cowftant back-freights from’ the Levant with thefe oils ; which, 
it feems, has proved one means of the French advancing their 
Turkey trade upon the ruin of the Englifh. As France is certainly 
the moft populous and extenfive country of Europe, fo its inland 
trafic is proportionate, and in many particulars far beyond any 
country in Europe; being carried on with great eafe and little 
expence, by means of many large navigable rivers and canals. 
The.arts and fciences have always been encouraged in France. 
The art of engraving has obtained great éxcellence, architecture, 
civ and military, has attained a high degree of perfection, and 
the conftruétion of their fhips has not been out-done even by the 
Englifh themfelves. The principal rivers are the Seine, the Loire, 
the Garonne, and Rhone. France is faid to contain 400 cities or 
walled towns, 43,000 {mall towns or villages, and 25,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Paris is the capital.’ . 


Amidft fuch a muljiplicity of articles as the work contains, 
it is more than poffible that fome inaccuracies may be found ; 
but thefe may be pardoned on account of the general correct- 
nefs, which far exceeds that of any fimilar publication. 

The maps which accompany this very uleful gazetteer are 
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twenty-fix in number, viz. the world—chart of the world on 
Mercator’s proje€tion—countries round the north pole—Eu- 
rope—Ruffia—Sweden, Denmark, and Norway—Scotland— 
England and Wales—Ireland—France divided into provinces 
~—alfo into departments— Batavia + Belgium — Germany— 
Spain and Portugal—Poland—lItaly—Turkey—Africa—Alia 
—China—Hindottan— Weft Indies—Britith America—Unit- 
ed States of America—and South America. Thefe maps 
have been executed at a very contiderable expenfe ; and, when 
compared with the common maps, they will be found to 
have received the requifite alterations and corrections arifing 
from recent difcoveries, 





fn Effay on the Pifuref{que, as compared with the Sublime and 
the Beautiful ;, and on the Ufe of fiudying Pidiures, for the 
Purpofe of improving real Landfcape. By Uvedale Price, 
Efq. Anew Edition, with confiderable Additions. Voi. 1, 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Robfon. 1797. 


_ WE have already * ftated ‘the points in difpute between 
Meffrs. Knight and Price on the one fide, and Meffis. Brown 
and Repton on the other ; and we now re-enter upon the fub- 
ject, in a furvey of Mr. Price’s effay. 
>» He’ begins with recommending the ftudy of pictures for the 
improvement of our landfcapes. Intricacy and variety are, 
in‘ his opinion, characteriftics of the picturefque; and this 
foundation of its character is fupported by an examination 
of the practice of the beft painters. We think, however, that 
he has purfued his fyftem too far. The tattered blanket round 
the fqualid gypfey, the high irregular bank varied with the 
_ twifted roots of the old oak, are picturefque: but would we 
‘choofe either as an object in our ornamented grounds? The 
irregular border of the naturally floped grafs, the tuffocks of 
tufhes, the rude mounds, are piCturefque; but we, -by general 
confent, avoid them. It does not follow, however, that we 
defert the principle: we only forbear to apply it too rigidly: 
When: we have furveyed nature in her wild profufion, the eye 
and the mind feek for repofe in calmer and more polithed 
fcenes. Human nature purfues the fame plan in every region. 
Each fmooths the fpot immediately within his view, and cor- 
reéts its rude irregularities. ee 
~ Mr. Price, with a well-informed mind and fome degree of 
tafte, is able to correct the faults of his opponents, who have 
certainly carried their pdlifhing fyftem too far, and, by an 
uniformity of ornament, have given a fingle charaéter to every 
fcene which they have endeavoured to improve ; but, on the 
other hand, he has extended his principle ‘to fuch a length, 
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that the rough field and the high-banked lane muft become 
the ornaments of our pleafure-grounds. The mind revolts at 
- the idea; and, having thus redioced the new fyftem to an ab- 
furdity, we mutt look for the error in the application of the prin- 
ciples. This confifts in a too rigid adoption of the term pid?u- 
refque. We would confine it to the principles of the landfcape- 
painter in the arrangement of his objects, the judicious felec- 
tion of thofe which ought to be more prominent than the reft, 

the harmony of grouping and Colouring. and the breadth of 
light and fhade. 

The obfervations of Mr. Price on picturefque objeés are 
in general judicious. We doubt only whether fuch objects 
can always be proper in ornamented grounds, where, as we 
obferved, the mind requires repofe, though not perfect vacu- 
ity. Beauty and pi€turefquenefs are well difcriminated ; the 
one foft, flowing, and eafy ; the other, wild, irregular, and 
ftarting: into an uncommon outline or a peculiar angle. 
Beauty, however, fhould predominate nearer home; ‘pictu- 
refquenefs, in the woods, in the arched and irregular cavern, 
in the abrupt turn of the rivulet, in the lane caught, and alter- 
nately loft, in its finuous courfe. But to follow the picturefque, 
requires attention and exertion: at home we would repofe, 
and aim only at fo much variety as would relieve tmfipidity. 
We come nearer to our author’s fentiments in the following 
paffage ; yet he generally requires too much of the poignant. 
As we have referred to the confent of mankind in general, 
he will allow us to refer to it in this particular inftance.’ He 
will recolle&t that the poignancy of femalebeauty and manner 
has always been fuppofed more fuitable to the miftrefs than to 


the wife. 


‘ If the principles of the beautiful, according to Mr. Burke, 
and thofe of the picturefque, according to my ideas, are juit, it 
feldom happens that they are perfectly unmixed; and, I believe, 
it is for want of obferving how nature has blended them, and from 
attempting to make objects beautiful, by dint of fmoothnefs and 
flowing lines, that fo much infipidity has arifen, 

¢ The mioft enchanting object the eye of man can behold—that 
which immediately prefents itfelf to his imagination when beauty 
is mentioned—that, in comparifon of which all other beauty ap- 
pears taftelefs and uninterefting—is the face of a beautiful woman; 
but even these, where nature has fixed the throne of beatity, the 
very feat of its empire, fhe has guarded it, in her moft perfect mo- 
dels; from its two dangerous foes—infipidity and monotony. The 
Greeks (who cannot “be accufed of having neglected the ftudy of 
beauty? or, like Dutch painters.. of having fervilely copied what~ 
ever was before them) judged that a line nearly ftrait of the nofe 
and forehead, was neceflary to give a zeft to all the other flowing 
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lines of the face; then the eve-hrows, and the eye-lafhes, by their. 
projecting fhade over the tranfparent furface of the eye, and above 
all the hair, by, its comparative roughnefs, and its partial conceal- 
ments, accompany and relieve the foftnefs, clearnefs, and fmooth. 
nefs of all the reft. Where the hair has no natural roughnefs, it 
is often artificially curled and crifped*, and it cannot be fuppofed 
that both fexes have been fo often miftaken in what would bet be- 
come them.’ P. 1265. , 


The remarks on the broad lights and fhadows, on the bad 
effects of glaring white objects, and on what may be ftyled 
the pictureique in colour, are pertinent and juft. Thefe are 
very applicable to the management of grounds ; and from this 
part we fhall felect a fpecimen. 


‘ I have now mentioned what feem to me the principal beauties 
and defects of the earlier part of {pring, at which time, however, 
the ehange is moft ftriking: for as the feafon adwances, and the 
leaves are more and more expanded, they no longer retain their 
vernal hue, their glofs of youth; and the trees, in the height of 
fummer, lofe perhaps as much in the frefhnefs, variety, and Jight- 
nefs of their foliage, as they gain in the general fullnefs of it, and 
the fuperjor fize of their leaves, 1p 

‘ The midfummer fhoot relieves the uniform green that imme- 
diately precedes it; in many. trees (and in none more than the 
oak) the effeét is fingularly beautiful ; the old foliage forms a dark 
back ground, on which the new appears relieved and detached, in 
all its frefhnefs and brilliancy ; it is {pring engrafied upon fummer, 
This. effe&t, however, is confined to the nearer objects ; the great 
general change in all vegetation from the green of fummer, is pro 





‘ * The inftrument for that purpofe is certainly of very ancient date, as 
Virgil (who probably ftudied the c:ftume of the heroic age) fuppofes it to 
have been in ule at the time of the Trojan war, and makes Turnus {peak 
contemptuoufly of Aineas, for having his locks perfumed, and as madame de 
Sévigné expreffes it, frifés naturellement avec des fers; 


Vibratos calido ferro, myrrhaque madentes. 


The natnral roughnefs or crifpnefs of hair is often mentioned as 2 beauty— 
’ Pauree crefpe crini—capelli crefpe, ¢ lunghe, e d’oro. 

‘ In many points the hair has ‘a ftriking relation to trees; they refemble 
each other in their ititricacy, their ductility, the quicknefs of their growth, 
their feeming to acquire frefh vigour from being cut, and in their being de- 
tached frém the folid bodies whence they {pring ; they are the varied bounda- 
ries, the loofe and airy fringes, without which mere earth, or mere fleth, 
however beautifully formed, are bald and imperfect, and want their moft 
becoming ornament. | 

¢ In catholic countries, where thofe unfortunate victims of avarice and 
fuperftition, are fuppofed to renounce all idea of pleafing our fex, the firft 
ceremony is that of cutting off their hair, asa facrifice of the. moft feducing 
ornament of beauty; and the fermal edge of the fillet, which prevents a 
fingle hair from efcaping, is well contrived to deaden the effect of features.’ 
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duced by the firft frofts of autumn, Then begins that variety of 
rich glowing tints, which, at the early period of their change, fo 
admirably accord with each other, and form fo fplendid a mafs of 
colouring ; fo fiperior in depth and richnefs, to that of any other 
part of the year, . 

* It has often ftruck me, that the whole fyftem of the Venetian 
colouring (particularly that of Giorgidne and Titian, which has 
been the great object of imitation) was formed upon the tints of 
autumn; and that their pictures have thence that golden hue, 
which -gives them (as fir Jofhua-Reynolds obferves) fuch a fuperi- 
ority over all others, Their trees, foregrounds, and every part of 
their landfcapés, have more ftrongly than thofe of any other paint- 
ers, the deep.and rich browns of that feafon, The fame general 
hue prevails in the draperies of their figures, and even in their 
fleth, which has neither the filver purity of Guido, nor the freth- 
nefs of Rubens, but a glow perhaps more enchanting than either. 
Sir, Jofhua has remarked, that the filver purity of Guido is more 
fuited to-beauty, than that glowing golden, hue of Titian: it was 
natural for him to mention Guido, as being the painter who had 
moft fucceeded in beauty of form; but with lefs of that purity 
and evennefs of tint, there is a frefhnefs in that of Rubens which 
would admirably accord with beauty, though there are but few in- 
{tances in his works of fucha union.’ P. 194. 


Mr. Price’s ideas of uglinefs are rather uncommon ; but 
they were required by his fyftem, of which the influence is, 
in general, too great and extenfive, It does not, he thinks, 
confift in ftraight lines or in fharp angles, but in mafly, 
lumpifh fhapeleffnefs. He has, however, confufed this quef- 
tion by mixing his remarks on different objects, of which we 
mutt judge in different ways. The leaves of the plane-tree 
and the vine are angular, though not ugly ; their beauty is 
not conneéted with their individual forms, but with their ge- 
neral maffes and their general effect. A fharp turn of a hill 
is not ugly ; but it ceafes to be fo, only when foftened by di- 
ftance, or when it breaks too great uniformity. In fhort, the 
ugly has. not fufficiently fhared the: attention of philofophers 
with the beautiful; and we think this part of our author’s ef- 
fay very yaluable. Long ftraight lines and tharp angles are 
undoubtedly ugly: irregular lines and fharp angles may be 
picturefque : if you foften the irregularity and render the an- 
gles lefs fharp, they approach the.beautiful. In the fame way 
a vaft unfhapen objeé& is ugly, as is alfo a dead. muddy co- 
lour; yet, if you bend the outline and {well the furface of the 
one, and fhade the other, they become picturefque, and, in 
fuitable fituations, even pleafing. No power of-eloquence or 
reafoning, however, can make fharp and quick returns beaus , 
tiful: we are. willing to agree with Mr. Price in fuppofisig 
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them occafronally picturefque ; but we would {ull keep them 
at a diftance, vilit them at fome feafons, and never take them 
to our homes. | 

Of the improvements of Kent, our author does not fpeak 
very advantageoufly. Yet he did much; and, though a man. 
nerift, without enlarged views, or a very correét and cultivat- 
ed tafte, he introduced a contfiderable reform into our.orna- 
mented grounds, Againft the prefent fyftem, Mr. Price direéts 
his fhafts more pointedly ; and, with a pleafant raillery, he 
will probably be more fuccefsful than with found arguments. 
‘The clumps, the belt, and the water, are the themes of much 
pleafantry and farcafm, 


‘ Before I enter into any particulars, I will make a few obfer- 
vations on what I Jook upon as the great general defect of the pre- 
fent fyftem; not as oppofed to the old ftyle (though I believe the 
latter to have been infinitely more free from it) but confidered by 
itfelf fingly, and without comparifon. That defeé, the greateft 
of all, ‘and moft oppofite to the principles of painting, is want of 
connection—a pation for making every thing diftinét and feparate, 
All the particular defeéts I fhall have occafion to notice, in fome 
degree arife from this original fin, and tend towards it. The new 
creations, and the alterations of what was already in exiftence, 
have been all conducted on the fame plan of diftinétnefs ; and in . 
canfequence of that ruling principle, thofe numberlefs ties, thofe 
bonds of union {as they may be called) by which the different. parts 
of landfcape are fo happily connected with each other, are un- 
thought of in what is newly planned, and where they do exift, 
are deftroyed. Yet thofe are the ties (minute and trifling as they 
may often appear) by which trees, in all their different arrangements, 
are reciprocally combined, and on which their balance, and even 
their contrait, depends; by which water, when accompanied by 
trees thus varioufly arranged, is often fo imperceptibly united wit 
Jand, that in many places the eye cannot difcover the perfeét {pot 
aud time ef their union ; yetis no lefs delighted with that myftery, 
than with the thoufand reflexions and intricacies Which attend it. 
W hat is the effect, when thofe ties are not fuffered to exift? You 
trace every where the exact line of feparation ; the water is bound- 
ed by a diftinét and uniform edge of grafs; the grafs by a fimilar 
edye of wood ; the trees, and often the houfe, are diftinétly placed 
upon the grafs; all feparated from whatever might group with them, 
or take otf from their folitary infulated appearance: in every thing 
you trace the hand of a mechanic, mot the mind of a liberal artift.’ 
P. 291, 


To this general obfervation, we readily affent ; and, fo far 
as there is 2 want of connection, we think the fault effential. 
The clump, as ufually managed, is very objectionable ; and 
indeed, from the gradual changes produced in ali plantations 
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by age, much muft be’occafionally altered. It is the improv- 
er’s object, becaufe his character depends on it, to put the 
place, fpeedily, into its beft form. In a feries of years, this 
form is no longer adapted to its charaéter ; but this is no fault 
of the artift: it is an accidental change, for which he is. not 
accountable. If the owner is not himfelf an artift, thefe va 
riations are gradually more difadvantageous to the general ef- 
fect. 

_« 'To lawns, on the: principles of picturefque beauty, Mr. 
Price i is not very favoutable ; yet he is more indulgent to them 
than his fyftern led us to expeét. 

From the third chapter of the fecond part, on water, we 
fhall felect fome paffages. 


© One of the moft-ftriking properties.of water, and that which 
moft diftinguifhes it from the groffer element of earth, is its being’ 
a mirror, anda mirror that gives a peculiar frefhnefs and tendernefs 
to the colours it reflects; it foftens the ftronger lights, though the 
lucid veil it throws over them feems hardly to diminifh their bril+ 
hancy ; it gives breadth to the fhadows, andin many cafes a greater 
depth, while its glafly furface preferves, and feems even to encreafe- 
their tranfparency. Thefe beautiful and varied effects, howevery,: 
are chiefly produced by the near objects; by trees, and buthes 
immediately on the banks; by thofe which hang over the water, 
and form dark coves beneath their branches; by various tints of 
the foil where the ground is broken ; by. roots, and old trunks of 
trees; by tuffocks of rufhes, and by large ftones that are partly 
whitened by the air, and partly covered with mofles, lichens, and) 
weather-ftains ; while the foft tufts of grafs, and the fmocth vers 
dure of meadows with which they are intermixed, appear a thou- 
{and times more foft, fmooth, and verdant by fuch contratts. 

‘ But to produce reflections there muft be objects ; for according 
to-a maxim I have heard quoted from the old law of France (a 
maxim that hardly required the fanétion of fuch venerable autho= 
rity), od #2 n’y a rien, le rot perd fes droits ; and this is generally a 
café in point with refpeé to Mr. Brown’s artificial rivers, Even 
when, according to Mr. Walpole’s defcription, “ a few trees {eat- 
tered here and there on it edges, fprinkle the tame bank that ac- 
companies its meanders,” the reflections would not have any 
ereat variety or brilliancy.’ Pp. 331. 


It may be queftioned whether this critici{m is perfeétly cor- 
rect. In a merely picturefque view, it is unexceptionable ; . 
but the feelings cannot be brought under the fetters of a fy- 
fiem. The eye refts with complacency upon a watery expanfe ; 
and it relieves the infipidity of continual green, while the 
banks, which no improver can keep fmooth and regular, will 
always fupply fome variety. If the form of the water is 
pleating, it adds to the beauty. Thus the bay at Weymouth, 
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as unvaried and unruffied as any marine profpect can be, with 
as little, picturefque. beauty in the remover hills as hills can af- 
ford, is highly pleafing from its extent and its form. A fingle 
fa& of this kind deftroys the airy vifions of the mere piétu- 
refque improver, and fhows that the mind can feel pleafure in 
the view of objects from which his fyftem tells him none can 
be expected. A river, meandering through a picturefque 
country, or through a vale, is beautiful in another way ; but 
the mind muft be exerted to catch it in its varied courfe: on 
the lake it repo/es with placid tranquillity. : 

The remarks on the accompaniments of water are not 
particularly interefting: they are chiefly a repetition of the 
obfervations on trees. We thall add only a ipecimen of Mr, 
Price’s raillery. It is move than ulually * pidure/que’ (poi- 
gnant). : 

‘ Mr. Brown and his followers are great ceeconomifts of their in-. 
vention: with them walks, roads, brooks, and rivers are, as it 
were, convertible works. Dry one of their rivers, it is a large 
walk or road—flood a walk or a road, it is a little brook or river 
_ «and the accompaniments (like the drone of a bagpipe) always 
remain the fame. 

‘ A brook, indeed, is not always dammed up ; it fometimes 
(though rarely) is allowed its liberty; but, like animals that are 
fuffered by the owner to run loofe, it is marked as private property 
by being mutilated. No operation in improvement has fuch a 
an appearance of barbarity, as that of deftroying the modeft, re- 
tired character of a brook: I remember fome burlefque lines on 
the treatment of Regulus by the Carthaginians, which perfeétly 
defcribe the effeét of that operation : 


His eyelids they pared, 
Good God! how he ftared! 


Juft fo do thefe improvers torture a brook, by widening it, cutting 
away its beautiful fringe, and expofing it to day’s garifh eye, 

‘ If, inftead of being always turned into regular pieces of water, 
brooks were fometimes ftopped partially, and to different degrees 
of height (particularly where there. appeared to be natural beds, 
and where natural banks with trees or with thickets, would then 
hang over them) there would:be a mixture, and a fucceffion of ftill 
and of running water; of quick motion, and of clear reflection,’ 
P. 364. 

Though we differ from Mr. Price in fome points, we are 
highly pleafed with his work. His delicacy and fenjibility are 
indeed too. vivacious ; and he expreffes his feelings with a 
warmth of which callous minds can form no adequate idea ; 
but he difplays much judgment, good tafte, and benevolence. 
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An Effay on Chemical Nomenclature; by Stephen Dickfon, 
M.D. &e. In which are comprifed Obfervations on the 
fame Subjedt, by Richard Kirwan, LL.D. &e. B8vo. 
5s. Boards. Johnton. 


A Difpute about words’“is, among {cientific inquirers, 
confidered as the moft idle engagement ; and the various logo- 
machies of metaphyficians and theologifts ave defpifed as 
trifling, or reprobated as abfurd. Precifion of language is, 
however, of importance in all literary purfuits; and, under 
the aufpices of Arittotle and Locke, it has been cultivated 
with no common care. Mere nomenclature has been }efs re- 

arded. The firft defence of this branch of philology, which 
fecmed to make an imprefhion on the minds of philofophers, 
was in the Critica Botanica of Linnzus. It was alfo culti- 
vated by Dr. Cullen in his Nofology ; but the great improve- 
ments were effected by the French chemifts. Philofophers 
yielded, with reluctant one to innovations fo violent; but 
chemiftry was cultivated in France with fo much fuccefs, that 
thofe who would purfue the fcience were obliged to follow it 
in a new language.’ The French nomenclature, therefore, 
began to prevail: the neceflity of reform was obvious ; and, 
though the new attempts were often rath, and fometimes in- 
accurate, a great part was clear, correct, and diicriminate. 

Dr. Dickfon and Mr. Kirwan have corrected what, in the 
French. nomenclatére, was inaccurate, and what was red- 
undant. We fhall tranfcribe, from the Introdudtion, a thort 
defence of the attempt. 


‘ The influence of language upon thought has, in all ages and 
‘ countries, been confiderable. This influence operates favourably 
to the ioterefts of fcience, where there are etymologies which 
lead the mind at once to the intended object of contemplation ; 
where there are well con{truéted compound words which prevent 
the labour of ftudy; and the exertions of memory; and even 
where names of any kind are conferred. on obje‘ts which, though 
prefenting themfelwes. before us every day, would be. difregarded, 
like the faces of ftrangers whom we meet in the ftreets, had they 
not appropriate defignations, an acquaintance with wh ch aroufes 
our attention, impels us to recognize thofe objeéts, and iempts 
us to an inveftigation of their nature, But in too many inftinces 
this influence is no lefs unfavourable to the advancement of 
knowledge: poverty of language circumferibes toe flight of 
ideas ; inaccuracy of expreflion precludes precifion of thought ; 
equivocal words generate erroneous opinions; the affociation of 
improper acceflory ideas and judgments: with weli-known terms 
diffufes and itrengthens- prejudices; injudicious etymologies en- 
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trap the apprehenfion; and figurative expreflions, miftaken for 
actual definitions, fill up the meafure of confuffon «and iucon- 
fiftency of thought that flow from the abufes of fpeech.’  r. xi. 





‘ Mr; Kirwan “thought it proper that fome attempt fhould be 
made, at the prefent time, to afcertain the principles, and put a 
ftop to the fluctuations of chemical languages.” He was alfo de- 
firous, on another account, of delineating the fy {tem of nomen- 
clature which he adopted. * Within thefe laft twenty years,” he’ 
remarks, *“* the boundaries of chemiftry have been much enlarged 
by the difcovery of many new fubftances, and a revolutian has 
taken place in fome of its moft important principles. In fuch 
circumftances fome alteration of the received language was inevi-: 
table. The fubftances newly difcovered, and their compofitions, 
as well with each other as with the fubftances antiently known, 
neceflarily demanded new names; and the denominations ground- 
ed on the abdicated principles required to be new-modelled to fuit 
thofe that had fupplanted them. In this ftate of things fome 
eminent chemifts have aimed at the entire fubverfion of the an- 
tient nomenclature; others have confined their fchemes of refor- 
mation to fuch cafes only in which the improprieties of denomi- 
nation were prominent and notorious. With the principles of 
this clafs of reformers I confefs my agreement. As none of 
them, however, has as yet publifhed any plan of reformation 
adapted to the Englifh language; and as I am at prefent at the 
eve of publifhing a treatife in which many new terms muft of 
courfe be introduced, I find myfelf neceffitated to trace the out-. 
lines of the fyftem of nomenclature I have followed ; not from 
the prefumptuous defign of impofing it upon others, but merely 
from the view of rendering my own future communications 
more intelligible.” P. xiv. 


As it is probable that this refinement of the chemical no- 
ménclature will be adopted only by degrees, we fhall not 
greatly enlarge our account of it; but we ought to intimate, 
that this work rifes above a mere nomenclature. The philo- 
logical and critical remarks are numerous, and frequently 
juit ; and the chemical obfervations are fometimes new,? and 
generally ingenious. 

Like Linnzus, Dr. Dickfon has prefixed fome rules of 
chemical nomenclature, moft of which are too obvious and. 
too juft not to require our immediate affent. 


‘ Thefame {pecific name fhould never be applied to fubftances of 
different fpecies—Synony msfhould be arieahe admitted--Ancient 
names which exprefs the fame combinations of ideas as we have 
occafion to employ fhould be preferred to new ones, unlefs they 
have grown obfolete; but every name ought to be applied as 
néarly as poffible in the fenfe which general ufe has annexed to it 
—New names ought not to convey hypothetic diftinctions— 
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New names ought to affimilate with the. language into which they 
are introduced, and ought to correfpond with the genius of the 
languages from which they are refpectively derived—New names* 
ought to be derived from the Latin, in preference to any othe 
foreign language.’ P. i. i 


With the laft rule we cannot wholly co-incide: the Greek 
language is more euphonous, and:runs more eafily into com- 
pound words than the Latin; and it is therefore, in general, 
preferable. Our author’s defence is too long for an extract ; 
and it is one of thofe parts which have been managed with 
unufual care, as the engineer’s art is more eminently difplayed 
in a weak pofition. ; 

In the confideration of phlogifton as a principle, Dr. Dick- 
fon gives a fhort but comprehenfive view of the remaining con- 
troverfy on: this fubje&t ; and in that of mephite {che azote of 
the French chemifts), he confiders Dr. Prieftley’s arguments, 
in oppofition to the compofition of water, and gives judicious 
reafons for not adopting azote, nitrogene, or alkaligene. 

The account of ancient opinions refpecting air, and the 
hiftory of thefe doétrines down to the gas of Van Helmont, 
are curious and interefting. “The oxygenated nitrous gas our 
author would call epinitrous. air. ‘To the {pirit of vitriol he 
gives the ufual appellation of vitriolic acid, and, to the vola- 
tile kind, that of fulphureous acid. _ He fpeaks of the ‘oxy- 
vitriolic, the nitro-vitriolic, and the mephitifed vitriolic acid ; 
and he has reformed, in many inftances, the nomenclature of 
acids, . 

The alterations in the names of alkalis, earths, and metals, 
are not of great importance; but the incidental difquifitions 
are entertaining. On the whole, Dr.~ Dickfon has enlivened 
a dull fubject with art and learning; and his work will pro- 
bably furvive the nomenclature which gave occafion to it. 





Malvern Hills: a-Poem. By. Fofeph Cottle. 4to. 25. 6d. 
Jewed. Longman... 1798. 


Malvern, a Defcriptive and Hiftorical Poem; by Luke Booker, 
LL.D. Dedicated to the Right Honourable ‘Fula, Vif- 
counte/s Dudley and Ward. 4to. 35. Od. Rivingtons. 
1798. - 


DR. Booker expreffes his furprife that no poet fhould 
previoufly have celebrated the delightful fcenery of Malvern ; 
but it is more extraordinary that two poems upon the fubject 
fhould have appeared at the fame time. We agree with him, 


in confidering defcriptive poetry as a difficult {fpecies of com- 
pofition ; but he has fpoken too ftrongly of ¢ the difficulty of 
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duly‘treating fo fublime a theme, — of adequately delineatin 
fo rich a profpect; a theme that tranfcends the fulieft and a 
cultivated extent of poetical ability ; a profpect, on beholding 
which, 
* Defcription fails 
And drops her pencil in defpair.’  P. xi. 


Of the two writers Dr: Booker is more abundant in local 
knowledge ; but this is fometimes difadvantageoufly imtroduc- 
ed, particularly when he {peaks ~ 


¢ Of all the numerous feats of elegance. 
Which rife around him— 

Such the demefne of Hornyoxp, and fuch 
A Tempest’s, BrypGes’, YaTEs’—’ 


Both poets are equally digreflive; Mr. Cottle, mn expreffing, 
too ditfufely perhaps, the feelings of benevolence and devotion 
excited by the fcenery; Dr. Rocker. in dwelling too long 
upon the manufactorres and buildings and bifhops of Wor- 
cefter. In no point are they more different than in their opi- 
njons refpecting commerce. The latter praifes the weavers and 
the ‘ artifts in porcelain,’ and has inferted a Philippie againft 
fhoe-ftrings, which, we have no doubt, will be confidered as 
highly juft and poetical by all the buckle-makers of Birming- 
ham. In the eye of the former, the commercial world af- 
fumes a different appearance ; he fpeaks of large manufacto- 
ries in a manner which reflects credit on his feelings; and the 
evils pointéd out in his notes * demand attention. 

In defcribing the immediate fcenery of Malvern, Dr. Booker 
excels : 

‘ Ye mountains, nobly prominent’! from far 
Seen by your poet,—daily feen with joy— 
Tho’ vafty profpe&s—e’en to Cambria’s hills, 
He boafts, and tho’ his comprehenfive view 
Be richly graced with Nature’s rival charms,— 
Water, and wood, and hill, and many a fane 
With tower or {pireé,—you chiefly he admires, 
Sublimely rifing like the giant-clouds 
Which eve affembles in the weftern fky, 
When day’s bright monarch, curtain’a round with gold, 
His other hemifphere retires to blefs. 
As Athos o’er th’ Aigean fea, I mark 
You, o’er the champaign, rear your fhadowing form 
Irregularly huge, auguft, and high; © 
Mais pil’d on mafs, and rock on ponderous rock, 





* We allude more particularly to the note refpecting the pin and white lead 
manufadclories, p. 45. } 
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In Alpine majefty,—your lofty brows 
Sometimes dark frowning, and anon ferene,—— 
Wrapt now in clouds invifible, and now 
Glowing with golden funfhine: now mid-way 
Broad nebulous zone engirds you, like the belt 
Of that refplendent ftar whofe mighty orb, 
Rolling thro’ boundlefs fpace, the mine of night 
Tllumines ; in his never-ceafing cour‘e 

Attended by his moons ' of fainter light. 

* Not diftant now, ye mountains! I admire 
Your form ftupendous ; but (oft with’d) approach 
Early, while yet the noifelefs village fleeps, 

To gain your fummit; feafon fit to rife 

Above the level plain fo high in air. 

No burning fun now vapours grey exhales 

From humid. meads, enveloping the view : 

No winds yon cottage chimney’s curling fmoke 
Difperfe, fearce €@n difturb. The flender ftems 
Of hare-bells blue are motionlefs and {till : 

The thiftle-down affumes its filvery. wing, 

As if to wanton with the morning breeze, 

But to the ground, unbuoyant, foon defcends. 
Tranquillity the elements pervades, 

And harmony the woods. No cloud obfe res 

The wide horizon’s undulating line, 

Where join’d feem earth and fky,—where azure mift 
Veils the foft landfcape melting into light. 

—This winding path, clofe cropt by nibbling theep 
(Its end the fummit)—now my fteps purfue. 

Keep earthward bent the eye,—forbearance wife, 
Diminifhing, by no impatient gaze, 

Its pleas’d aftonifhment when fudden burfts 

The full, the wide circumference on its view. 
—When fhall forbearance ceafe ?—my beating heart 
Pants, like an eager fteed, for liberty, 

When founds the trump, to rufh.into the war.— 

— Now level treads the foot—the fummit’s gain’d— 
“ Great God of Nature !—thefe thy glorious works! 
Almighty! thine this univerfal frame!” P, 7. 
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But, in the defcription of the ‘well, Mr. Cottle is fupe- 
rior :— 





‘ the holy well. 
A plain ftone dwelling, weather-worn and rude 
Stands fingly by. There névet found is heard 

But the bleak wind, that, howling from above, 
Sweeps the bald mountain's fide, and urging on 
It’s boifterous way, at length forgets its rage, 











fage : 
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In dallying’ with the valley's fcattered trees: 

Save when the fky is hufh’d, and to the ear 

The never-ended bubblings of the {pring 
Send the fame note—the fame unvarying note.’ Pp. 29. 


In his account of Hanly Caftle there is one beautiful paf- 


‘ Now not one ftone remains to claim the tear 

Of pafling man—fave when the hollow winds, 
Bending the night-fhade’s head, or nettle rank, 
Difclofe fome {culptured frapment, green and damp, 
And half conceal’d in earth,’ Pp. 34. 


The reflections fuggefted by this fpot, and by the fall of its 
poffeffors, are fuperior to any partof Dr. Booker’ $ poem. 


¢ Where is now the fcowl 
Of haughty Independence? where the views 
That agitated once their glowing breafts 
With hopes of high achievement, and infpired 
Their youthful progeny to dare the wars 
Of Cambria or of France? awhile they liv’d 
In fplendor’s gaieft hall, and laugh’d, and fung 
The merry roundelay, or bade the harp 
Swell: with tumultuous joy. No more is heard 
The fong of gladnefs :_ and the bloaming cheek— 


' The graceful ftep that held th’ admiring eye, 


Hath ceas’d to charm! the throbbing heart is ftill ! 
Both fires and children, all have had their days 
Of pain and eafe, difquietude and joy, 

And now repofe on earth, our common nurfe ! 
She whifper’d not, nor with enticing look 

Call’d to her arms thefe fons of affluence, 

She. never calls the great, the rich, the proud 


‘With foft and winning accent, but preferves 


Silence unbsoken, fave when fome flow knell 

Sends through the air at midnight a report 

Warning and terrible. But to the poor 

She yields a voice of comfort, fanétified 

And pointed rightly by that word of truth 

Heaven hath vouchfaf'd to man. Moft goodly then 
Thefe fcatter’d fpires appear, thefe aged towers 

Which to fome little flock the path-way tell 

That leads to life eternal, where the ills : 
Which ftrew’d their mortal way fhall never come. 

And honor’d be the men who here prefide, 

And, with fincerity and holy zeal, 

Point the celeftial road! to fimple minds 

Reveal thofe holy truths, the which to hear, 

And from the heart receive moft willingly, 
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Blunts the keen fhafts of forrow; well they know 
The confli& will be fhort—the triumph fure.’ P. 35. 


In their allufiong to the battle of Evefham, both writers 
fpeak of the earl of, Leicefter without one palliating epithet. 
The name of Simon de Montfort is infamous; remembering 
the Albigenfes, we.conneét with it the ideas of religious per- 
fecution and prieftly maffacres : but the vices of the father were 
not thofe of the fon; and, unjuftifiable as the conduct of the 
earl of Leice{ter was in many refpects, the man muft have pof- 
fefled fome virtues whofe memory, branded as it was, was 
long dear to the people, and who, though condemned as a 
traitor, was long reverenced as.a faint. The crimes of- this 
nobleman are remembered; but he is not enumerated, as he 
ought to be, among the eminent perfons to whom England 
is indebted for its liberties. 7 

Mr. Cottle’s verfification is preferable to that of the other 
writer ; and, upon the whole, though the defcriptive part is 
lefs appropriate, we give the preference to his poem. It does 
honour to his feelings and his abilities. We will give another 
extract from it: the defcription of the piper is admirable, 
and the fimile at the conclufion is new, juft, and beautiful. 


¢ Even now my heart beats high, for now I hear 
The village bells Prone! play merrily. 

From hill to hill imperfeét gladnefs bounds, 
And floating murmurs die upon the air. 

It is the long-look'd paftime now begun! 
Aye! there they are upon the level green, 
Maiden and ruftic, deck’d in beft attire 

And ufhering in the Whitfun holidays. 
Weaving the mazy dance, fantaftic, whilft 
Encircled by a gaping croud of boys, 

The merry piper ftands, and, capering, plays ; 
Or, half forgetful of his half-learn’d tone, 
Looks fcantways to behold his fav’rite lafs 
Pair’d with another; haply, fmiling too. 

The aged ploughman now forgets his team, 
And, tho’ to join the fkipping throng too old, 
Laughs to fee others laugh, he knows not why, 
Or, if in graver mood, looks wond’rous wife, 
And tells his hoiden daughters as they pafs, 
Hold, maidens! hold! no whifpering in the dance. 
All, all is life and foothing jollity ! vg 
That king of {ports is there, the mountebank, 
With antic tricks, or; with no {paring hand, 
Dealing around fome noftrum, famed, alike 
Specific in all pains and maladies. 
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And there the village matrons gaily trimm’d, 
With lace and tucker, handed down fecure 
Through a-long line of prudent anceftors ; 
And never fhewn to gaping multitude, 

Save at fome marriage gay, or yearly wake. 
Mufing the mothers look o’er all the plain, 

A eheerful file unbends their wrinkled brow, 
The days departed ftart again to life, 

And all the fcenes of childhood re-appear, 
Faint but more tranquil, like the changing fun 
‘To him who flept at noon and wakes at eve. 
Children of innocence, {port on in peace! 
‘Enjoy the fair, .but ficeting morn of life, 

And may no tempeft {poil your holiday.” Pp. 64. 





A Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treotife, entitled A praGical 
View of the prevailing Religious Syftem of profefjed Chrif- 
tians, Fc. In Letters to a Lady. By Thomas Belham. 
8vo. 43. Boards. Johnfon. 1798. | 


MR. Wilberforce, ‘in his views of Chriftianity, feems to 
differ as much from the church of England on the one hand, 
as the author of the prefemt work does on the other. The 
gloomy fpirit of Calvin prevails in the foriner, the philofophy 
of Socinus in the latter. Hence a member of the church, 
who has perufed one of thefe performances, would act wifely 
in taking the other as a corrective ; and, from the impreffion 
which the two works have made upon us, we have reafon to 
think that he would come to this conclufion: the one, if true, 
he would almoft with to be falfe; the other, if falfe, he would 
almoft with to be true. The one leaves him under the gui- 
dance of his pafhions ; the other exhorts him to fubmit to the 
control of bis reafon. __ . 

From this view of the fubjeQA, and from what we have al- 
ready faid of Mr. Wilberforce’s production *, our readers may 
colle&t the chief articles in which the two authors differ. 
We fhall, therefore, only feleét a few paffages, whence a 
true judgment may be formed of the fentiménts and ftyle of 
Mi. Beliham’s work. On charaéter is this judicious obferva- 
tion : 

‘ Charaéter is the fum total of moral and intelleétual habits, and 
the preportion of virtuous habits, in the worft characters, exceeds 
that of vicious ones. But no character takes the denomination of 
virtuous unlefs all the habits are on the fide of virtue: whereas one 
evil habit is fufficient-to ftamp a character vicious.’ P. 14. 


The fame fentiment is enforced in another letter. 








* See Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XX. p. 164. . 
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* Charaéter is the fum total of habits, But in forming an eftimate 
of moral worth, it is an invariable principle that one vice ftamps 
a character vicious, while a thoufand virtues will riot atone for one 
immoral habit. Jf a man be a liar, or difhoneft, or intemperate, 
or impious, his character is denominated vicious, with whatever 
virtues it may otherwife be adorned. “™ He who keepeth the 
whole law, and offendeth in one point, is ‘guilty of all’ And 
the reafon is evident, virtue is that fyftem of habits which con- 
duces to the greateft ultimate happinefs ; vice is that which dimi+s 
nifhes happinefs or produces mifery. The union therefore of a 
fingle vice with a conftellation of virtues, will contaminate them 


all; will prevent them,from producing their proper effeét, and 


will, in proportion as it prevails, diminifh the happinefs, or pro- 
duce the mifery of the agent, who never can attain the true end 
of his exiftence till this vice is eradicated. He cannot enjoy pers 
fect moral health till every mental diforder is radically removed.’ 


P. 37° 


This view of charaéter, formed by habits, is totally oppo- 
fite to the fudden changes by the new birth of the Calvinitts ; 
and the different effects of reafon and paflion in religion are 
ftrikingly defcribed in the following quotation. 


‘ After all, though the objeéts of religion are of fufficient dig- 
nity and magnitude to excite and intereft our beft affections, when 
fteadily contemplated, it ought to be remembered that a me- 


chanical glow of the paffions is by no means effential to the prace © 


tice of religion and virtue, efpecially at the commencement of a 
virtuous courfe. Men enter upon and purfue their occupations in 
life, not from paffionate feelings, but from rational conviction that 
thefe are the beft means of providing in a juft and hohourable way 
for the fubfiftence, comfort, and refpeétability of themfélves and 
their families: and if the employment is at firft irkfome, the prin- 
ciples upon which they a¢t will ftimulate them to perfeverance, 
and by degrees they will form an attachment to profeflions to 
which originally they were little inclined, In like manner, a pers 
fon of refle@tion will enter. upon the practice of religious virtue, 
not from any paffionate and tranfient emotions, but from the deli- 
berate conviction of his judgment, that a pious and virtuous con- 
duct will be ultimately conducive to his beft intereft ; and though 
the practice of virtue may occafionally be unpleafant, may require 
felf-denial, and may expofe him to difficulties and inconveniencies, 
which would fubdue a refolution infpired only by the paffions, they 
will make little impreffion upon a purpofe which originates in the 
deliberate conviction of the underftanding. And br degrees, ha- 
bits of rectitude will be infenfibly eftablifhed, and virtue will be 
loved and prattifed for its own fake. The religious principle is of 
too much importance to be made dependent upon the paflions, 
Catr. Rey. Vou. XXIII. Aung. 1798. Hh 
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which wife men difcard in all affairs of moment, ‘left they fhould 
warp and miflead the judgment.’ Pp. 82. 


With regard to the obfervance of a fabbath, our author 
leans more to the general opinion than Mr. Wilberforce. 


‘ Toa true Chriftian, every day is a fabbath, every place is a 
temple, and every action of life an act of devotion, A Chriftian 
is not required to be more holy, nor permitted to take greater li- 
berties upon one day than upon another. Whatever is lawful or ex- 
pedient upon any one day of the week is, under the Chriftian dif- 
penfation, equally lawful and expedient on any other day.’ P. 20. 





—_ 


A * fabbatical fpirit,’ and mere * ritual practices are very im~ 
properly, and unwarrantably reprefented, as ‘ effential conftituents 
of a devotional frame :” This is another inftance of that narrow 
and cenforious fpirit which is generated by too great an attachment 
to the forms of religion. A man who goes to church four times a 
day, commonly thinks himfelf a better Chriftian than he, who is 
contented with three fervices only ; who in his turn triumphs in 
his fpiritual fuperiority over the man that fatisfies himfelf with two, 
While the latter, if not more than ufually charitable, regards his 
Chriftian brother who goes but once, as little better than a heathen,” 


P. 141. 


We cannot but exprefs our difapprobation, when we find 
the mode of worfhip of a great body of Chriftians ftigmatifed 
with the name of idolatry, and the term Unitarian (claimed 
with reafon by the members of the church of England) denied 
to all who have not fimilar ideas of the unity of Godhead, 
with this writer. Neither point came neceffarily under dif- 
cuffion ; and difguft may by fuch language be excited, where 
it ought particularly to be prevented, But we muft now take 
our leave of the two antagonifts; and to whatever praife Mr. 
Wilberforce may be entitled from his Calviniftic brethren, a 
much greater portion is due to Mr. Beltham from the perfons 
of his perfuafion ; and, whatever may be the fate of the doc- 
trine of each writer, from the latter we cannot with-hold the 
credit due to one who is an acute reafoner, and, in general, 
a candid controverfialift. 





The Oriental Collections for April, May, and Fune, 1797. 
4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. Harding. 1798. 


In our review of the firft number of this repofitory *, we 
exprefied our hope that the work would become more inter- 
efting in its progrefs; but we cannot fay that our expecta- 
tions have been anfwered. ) 





= 7 = = , = is 


* See our XXII Volume, New Arr, P- 73: 
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In the fecond number, we are firft prefented with fome 
original notes, which the editor found in the hand-writing of 
the traveller Chardin, in a manufcript copy of the Guliftan 
of Sadi. ‘They tend to explain various alinees of that cele- 
brated work. 

The next article is a conclufive continuation of the me- 
moranda ref{pecting the Dekan, or the Nizam’s country. The 
writer {peaks with rapture of the engaging and elegant man- 
ners of the military officers and the gentry of that ftate; and, 
he adds, that an European is particularly furprifed at the be- 
haviour of the children. 


* With all that is infantine and engaging, they can upon cafes of 
ceremony aflume the unaffeéted fteadinefs of an old courtier. By 
paying attention to what was faid to thefe children by their tutors, 
and by obferving the moft admired and popular characters among 
the men, I endeavoured to acquire fome infight into what ftile 
of manners was held in greateft repute among the Moors; and I 
found the leading -principle of external behaviour to be a majeftic 
and martial deportment, a ferene and fteady countenance, which 
fhould remain calm and unaltered amidft the greateft evénts, nei- 
ther manifefting figns of depreffion nor exaltation, but capable of 
that pliability which foftens the countenance to the reception of 
friends, and accompanies good offices with a benignant {mile. 
This frequently borders upon diffimulation, fince condemned per- 
fons of rank have often been difmiffed from the prefence to execu- 
tion without threats or menaces, but with every mark of polite- 
nefs,’ Ps 100. 


Among other particulars relative to the inhabitants of this 
territory, we obferve the mention of the following circum- 
ftances, 


‘ Though they fhave their hair clofe, and that their drefs has 
been the fame for many ages, admitting no variety of fafhion, yet 
they pafs a long time at their toilettes in wafhing, rubbing, and 
perfuming the whole body; which being frequently expofed to 
fight, (indeed always in their undrefs at home) they are very careful 
to polifh and render fmooth and fhining : and in order to fupple 
their limbs, and give grace and ftrength to their bodies, they make 
ufe of violent exercifes within the houfe, with dumb bells, or heavy 
pieces of wood, which they whirl about the head, fo as to open 
the cheft and ftrengthen the arm, which may account for their 
being fuch excellentfwordfmen. They alfo ftretch themfelves at 
full length upon their hands and feet, kifling the ground hundreds 
of times~without fuffering the body to come in contaét with it, 
which occafions a general exertion to the whole frame, This, 
with their exercife on horfeback, may account for their activity 
and ability co undergéd fatigue when called upon by war; which 
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they would certainly be incapable of doing, if, as many have fup- 
pofed, they were to pafs their lives fupinely lolling upon fophas 
{moking their pipes.’ ?P» TOI. 


Some fpecimens of the vulgar diale&t of Morocco are fol 
lowed by ‘ Arabian and Perfian Traditions of the Origin of 
Writing.’ The prophet Enoch (fays an Arabian auther) 
was the firft who, after Enos the fon of Seth, wrote with a 
pen ; and, in the Shah Nameh, the admired poem of Firdaufi, 
the deeves (demons) are faid to have taught letters to Tah- 
muras, king of Pertia. 

Remarks on the affinity between a: nuptial cuftom of the 
Perfians and one which prevailed among the ancient ,Jews and 
Greeks, are given by major Oufeley. Mr. Eyles Irwin has 
defcribed the grotto of Camodens at Macao, of which a print 
is introduced. A correfpondent from Cambridge recommends 
the Ajaich Al-Makhloukat, or the Wonders of Creation, to 
the attention of orijentalifts. This is the work of Zechariah 
eba Mohammed ebn Mahmoud al Cazviny, who died about 
the year 1275 of the Chriftian zra; and it offers to an ¢ in- 
genious tranflator a rich fund of materials for extracts.’ Quo 
tations trom a Turkith manufcript appear in the fequel ; and, 
in a tedious letter, Mr. Granville Penn refers the word weppa, 
ufed by Lycophron,-as well as ave, to an Egyptian origin. 

A fecond extract from the hiftorical work of Ahmed ebn 
Afem of Cufa has been tranflated by Mr. Gerrans. It relates 
to the flight and murder of Yezdejerd, the Perfian monarch, 
This prince, according to Ahmed, was received into a mill- 
houfe, and killed, while he was repofing, by the fervants of 
the miller; for which act of fawage treachery, even the pur- 
fuers of the king put them and their mafter to death. But 
Abou’l-Faraj inforins us, that the royal fugitive was flain by’ 
fome horfemen from the army of his enemies, while he was 
foliciting the miller’s prote€tion. On the fubject of this diffe- 
rence of flatement, Mr. Gerrans thus writes in a note: 


* Great as the authority of Abil Pharage may be, the circum- 
ftantial account which Ahmed Ibn Afem gives of the expedition 
againft Perfia, the heroic actions’ of a Perfian prince, and other 
chiefs who fell in that bloody and decifive battle which fubjugated 
their country to the* Moflems, inclines me to give the preference 
to the Cufzean manufcript.’ Pp. 163. 


We may here obferve, that neither account is improbable, 
though both cannot be true. 
In a fhort effay, it is afirmed that 


‘ Chehlminar of the prefent day is known to be Iftakhar, and 
Iftakhar by Oriental records is proved to have been the feat of 
empire, the metropolis of Perfia, where Alexander fat on the throne 
of his vanquifhed foe, the burial place of the ancient kings; in | 
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fhort, though nothing now remains but the ruins of its imperial 
palace, the Perfepolis of claffick hiftory.’ P. 171. 


The editor has extracted a defcription of Cafhmere from 
Rafie’ddin, a Perfian poet. It is florid, even to puerility. 
We will quote the critiqde on the Divan of that writer. 


‘In a work of fuch magnitude as the Divan of Rafied’din, 
(which contains near 15,000 diftichs}, it is not to be expeéted 
that all the poems fhould poffefs equal merit. His ftyle is not_by 
any means fublime: the thoughts in many of his fonnets, and in- 
deed the very words, are borrowed from the more celebrated poets; 
yet, in a multiplicity of inftances, he exhibits a pleafing originality, 
which diftinguifhes him from the crowd of Perfian verfifiers, whofe 
Divans in general contain little. more than tirefome defcriptions of 
fpring and its delights, in which the fame images recur a thoufand 
times, or incoherent rhapfodies, half amorous, and half religious. 
Though, fimilar inconfiftencies abound in the fonnets of our poet, 
who appears to have been at once a paflionate lover, a zealous 
devotee in religion, and an enthufiaftick admirer of beauty, (a 
combined character applicable, perhaps, to all'the Perfian lyricks), 
yet his Divan is peculiarly valuable, or account of the numerous 
local and hiftorical allufions found in it ;—anecdotes of men. whom 
he had perfonally known ;—defcriptions of places he had travelled 
or refided in ;—of curious objeéts he had feen, and of tranfactions 
in which he himfelf had been concerned.’ P. 173. 


Among the fucceeding articles are an ode of Khofroo (ele- 
gently tranflated), obfervations on the poetry of Hafez, two 
erfian fonnets, and one in the Turkith language. 


aie 





Elements of the Critical Philofophy: containing a concife Ac- 
count of its Origin and Tendency ; a View of all the Works 
publifhed by its Founder, Profeffor Immanuel Kant; anda 
Gloffary for the Explanation of Terms and. Phrafes. To 
which ave added three Philological Effays; chiefly tranflat- 
ed from the German of ‘fohn Chriftopher Adelung, Aulic 
Counfellor and firfi Librarian to the Elector of Saxony. By 
A..F. M. Willich, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman. 


1798. 


THE philofophy of Kant is little known in this country* 
The Germans find it very difficult to underftand him in their 
own language ; and the Englith will not take the trouble to 
make themfelves mafters of all.the new meanings which he 
gives to old words. We are however indebted to the author 
of the work before us, for enabling our countrymen to form 
fome idea of the new ghiloloehy: without éacumberigg them 
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felves with all the works to which it has given birth. The 
fyftem is founded upon this principle, ¢ that there i is a free 
ie independent of all experience and fenfation ;’ and one 


chief ‘branch is 


¢ To inveftigate the whole ftore of original notions difcoverable 
in our underftanding, and which lie at the foundation of all our 
knowledge ; and at the fame time to authenticate their true defcent, 
by fhowing that they are not derived from experience, but are pure 
productions of the underftanding.’ P, 44. 


This do&rine is oppofite to that which we have imbibed 
from Locke, importing that our ideas are derived. from fenfa- 
tion and reflection. As we defpair of making the Kantean 
principles intelligible in common language to our readers, we 
fhall content ourfelves with a few extradts, which may ftimu- 
late fome of them to make deeper inquiries into thefe meta 
phyfics. 

©‘ Berrer—Glaube, 
.~* 1, fignifies the aé of taking fomething for true, on account 
of fufficient fubjective, without any objeétive, reafons for doing 
fo; or, in other words, to conceive things as fubjeéts of cognition, — 
or to admit their poffible exiftence; becaufe reafon enjoins it. 
Thefe fubjeftive grounds are a. certain intereft, certain pur- 
pofes ;— 

‘ 2, the habit, the moral way of thinking, by which reafon 
confiders as true, what is. inacceflible to our theoretical cognition 
of things ;— 

¢ 3, in particular, fides Sacra ; “the adoption of religious princi- 


ples.’ rp. 146. 





‘ Coance—Veranderung, 
accidens, is the fucceffion of different ftates, tranfition of a thing 
from one ftate to another; ‘the co-exiftence of what is ftanding and 
fteady in time, with that which changes; the connection of oppo- 
fite predicates in one and the fame objeét, but at different times, 
Vv. g. motion, i.e. a being and not-being of the fame thing, in the 
fame place, but at different periods of time.’ P. 148. 





© Criticism, 


with Kant, fignifies a critical mode of proceeding (doubts of de- 
lay) i, e. the maxim of general diftruft with refpeé to all fyntheti- 
cal judgments a priori, until we have acquired a view of the uni- 
verfal ground of their poflibility, in the effential conditions-of our 
faculties of cognition. 

* Critique or Purge Reason, 


or tranfcendental critique, is the fcience of the pure faculty of 
reafon; the inquiry into thofe particulars, which reafon is able to 
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know and to perform, from its own fources, and independent of 
experience,’ P, 152. 





* Divines—Geiftliche 


are teachers of the pure moral religion; as being oppofed to 
‘ priefts,’’ i. e. the confecrated minifters of pious cuftoms and ce- 
remonies.’\ P. 155. , 





— 


© TotaLtity—Allheit, 


the reprefentation of the whole, (univerfitas); that funétion of 
the underftanding, by which, when it is applied to conceptions, a 
plurality of cognitions is comprehended and conneéted into a gene- 
ral one ; when applied to perceptions, totality is nothing elfe than 
plurality confidered in things as unity, and forms a fpecies of a 
Category, viz. that of quantity.’ Pp. 181. 


+. 


But the Kantean philofophy is not always obfcure : it con- 
defcends at times to ufe plain terms ; and the following is a 
good definition of man. 


¢ Man—Menfch, 


a moral being, fubjeét to moral laws by virtue of his rational.na- 
ture: hence it is highly improper to call him a fighting animal, as 
fome of the modern court-philofophers are pleafed to define him. 
—A bad man, is he who has adopted deviation from the moral 
law as a maxim; a good man, who values the moral law as his 
fupreme maxim ;—an accomplifhed man, who is both inclined and 
able to communicate his agreeable feelings to others ;—a man of 
good morals, whofe actions corre{pond with the moral law.’ p. 167. 


In this work we find a catalogue of Kant’s writings, and a 
fatisfa&tory account of each. ‘The writer was a pupil of 
Kant, and is ftill attached to his philofophy. But moft of our 
‘readers will be better pleafed with the three eflays of Adelung; 
a name little known in England, though it is that of a very 
extraordinary linguift.. His dictionary of the German lan- 
guage is the completeft lexicographical ‘work ever publifhed ; 
and, compared with it, the di¢tionary compiled by Dr. John- 
fon is a trifling work. The merits and demerits of the latter 
are the fubjeét of the third eflay ; and the admirers of John- 
fon will not be pleafed with feeing fo many faults pointed out 
in the work. In the two former effays we obferve a good 
account of the Englith language; part of which is taken from 
the introductory portions of the New Annual Regifter. Of 
a remarkable circumftance in our language, Adelung has 
formed better notions than his editor. 


‘ The more-refined Normannic tongue, withnwhich the people 
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were already acquainted, was mingled with the’ dialeé&t of the na- 
tives: and as England henceforth continued to improve in know- 
ledge and tafte, by ‘its intercourfe with France, it happened, that 
the French language difplayed its influence more and more upon 
that of the Englifh; particularly as its kindred dialeét, the. Nor- 
mannic, had already paved the way for this mixtute. Hence, 
too, we can explain. the fingular phenomenon, that of two 
names given to the fame objeét, the one of which is of Saxon- 
Danifh, and the other of Normannic or French extraction, the 
latter fhould. be more dignified than the former, or, at leaft, ufed 
more frequently among the higher claffes of fociety. The words 
ox, calf, wether, are derived from the Danifh Saxon ; but deef, 
veal, and mutton, from the Normannit French. Many other in- 
ftances of a fimilar nature. occur in modern Englifh.’  p. Ixxxvi. 


The meat was bought of Saxon butchers by Saxon fer- 
vants; the mafters {poke of it in the language of their own 
country ; and thus by degrees it acquired a French appella- 
tion.+ while the animal retained its original name.’ The Ger- 
man philologift, however, is in the wrong, when he attributes, 
in the following inftance, bad tafte to the people of this coun- 
try. : | 

‘ England, fince the preceding century, has been gradually 
adopting the round Italian letter, in all writings defigned for the 
higher and middle claffes ; while, on the contrary, in fuch writings 
as are immediately addreffed to the common people (for inftance, 
in acts of parliament, public deeds, &c.) the old angular charaéter, 
generally calied “ engroffing,” is ftill ufed; becaufe they have been’ 
long accuftomed to it, and have not yet acquired a fufficient de- 
gree of tafte, to perceive its inelegance.’ P. x¢i. ! 


‘The people in general are difgufted with this ogee 
ftyle ; and i is only one of the many barbarifms to which we 
are fubjeéted by he felf-intereft of, a profeffion, eftablifhed 
for the explanation of law. 

The advantage of ftudying German, to obtain a complete 
knowledge of our own language, muft ftrike every one who 
reads thefe effays. The bafis of our language is German. 
The deviations in orthography and accentuation arife from 
the great mixture of French words, introduced at the Norman 
conqueft. The reader of German will be at no lofs in words 
of German origin ; and if he joins to this knowledge that of 
the French language, he can find few difficulties in his own. 
We have not yet feen Adelung’s Englifh and German dic- 
tionary ; but, from our acquaintance with his German dic- 
tionary, and the remarks in thefe eflays, we are perfuaded tha® 

it will be a very ufeful work to the Englifh ftudent. 














A doo 


A Walk throush Wales, in Auguft 1797, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner, of Bath, 8vo. 6s, Boards. Dilly. 1798. 


A Tour in Wales is now fathionable;; but we cannot fay 
that the particular mode of travelling purfued by Mr. War- 
ner is perfectly confiilent with the oftentatious fpirit of the 
age, or the ideas and manners of the deau monde. Pedeftrian 
travellers are ufually treated with contempt ; though we allow’ 
that this is a treatment, which they by no means deferve. 

The volumie contains eighteen letters ; and, at the begin- 
ning of each, except the laft, the progreffive route is engraven 
on wood. A view of Tintern abbey, in agua tinta,-is pre- 
fixed to the work, — 

Having paffed through Monmouthfhire, Mr. Warner and 
his companion proceeded through the fhires of Brecon and 
Radnor into that of Cardigan, where they were filled with 
admiration at the view of the charms of Hafod, the feat of 
colonel Johnes, and were ftrongly difpofed to confirm the en- 
thufiaftic praifes:beftowed upon this {pot by Mr, George 
Cumberland *. 

When our travellers had entered the fhire of Merioneth, 
they haftened towards Cader-Idris, and began to afcend that 
lofty mountain. 


* We proceeded’ (fays Mr. Warner) ‘ to the Pen-yr-Cader, the 
higheft peak of the mountain, paffing on our left the faddle of the 
giant Idris, (from whom the mountain receives its name) an ime 
menfe cwm, its bottom filled with a beautiful lake called Llyn-Cair, 
and its fides formed by perpendicular cliffs at leaft 1000 feet ia 
height. Here we found the Alpine graffes, the aira ca@/pitofa, and 
the poa Alpina; beautiful maffes of fpar, {pecimens of pyrite, 
and a ftone much refembling that volcanic fubftance called pumice 
ftone. We were now upon the apex of the fecond mountain in 
Wales, in point of height, and 2850 feet above the green, near 
the netghbouring town of Dolgélly.’ p. 98. 





¢ From the rude heap of adventitious flones which form what 
is called the bed of the giant, for feveral hundred yards, the moun- 
tain wears a fingylar appearance. Its furface is covered witha 
ftream of rocky fragments of different magnitude, and lying in 
all direftions, their fhape. for the moft part columnar and quadran- 
gular, and many being from three to feven feet in length. All of 
them bear the marks of attrition, and probably were thrown inte 
their prefent rude, disjoined fituation, by that great convulfion of 
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® See our XXth Vol. New Arr. p. 236. 
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nature, when “ the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 


and the windows of heaven were opened.” P. 9g. 


The romantic falls of the Cayne and the Mouddach, in the 
famiecounty, are defcribed with fpirit; and, of a delightful 
fcene of retirement, the following fketch is given. © 


¢ The beautiful vale of Feftiniog fpread itfelf to the eye, com- 
prehending every object that can enrich or diverfify a landfcape, 
Noble mountains rifing on every fide, fome thickly mantled with 
wood, others lifting their bare, rocky heads into the clouds. A 
meandering river rolling through extenfive meads, which its ferti- 
lizing waters clothe with conftant verdure. The picturefque chapel 
and neat cottages of Maentwrog, occupying, the centre of the vale; 
and the elegant feat of Mr. Oakley, called Tan-y-Bwlch hall, 
with its noble woods decorating the declivity of a mountain on the 
northern fide. Here, for the firft time fince we have been in 
North: Wales, we were gratified in feeing the, {pirit of agricultural 
improvement exerted to fome extent, and with confiderably good 
effect. The vale of, Feftiniog confifts in general of a foil rather 


‘ moffy and fpungy, the confequence of having formerly been al- 


~ 





ways overflowed at {pring tides. Aware of the injury which thefe 
inundations occafioned to the land, Mr. Oakley determined to pre- 
vent them by embankments. Having effected this, he next turned 
his attention to draining the ground thus fecured, which he did fo 
effectually as to render its produce juft triple to what it hitherto had 
been. His large drains and neat embankments rather adorn than 


injure the picture ; as the former are like {mall canals, and the lat- 


ter have the appearance of raifed terrace walks, furmounted with @ a 
neat white rail.’ Pp. 1 15. 


Our two pedeftrians had too much curiofity to neglect an 
afcent of the mountain of Snowdon; but the weather was 
unfavourable for a furvey. For a few minutes, however, they 
were indulged with a clear view from the fummit. ‘Fhe pro- 
fpe&t was ¢ not diflimilar to the view from Cader-Idris.’ 

They afterwards vifited the town and caftle of Caernar- 
von. The latter (fays Mr. Warner) 


‘is unqueftionably a fine fpecimen of ancient military architec- 
ture, but it does not produce thofe lively emotions in the mind, 
which edifices of this nature are apt to excite, from the circum- 
ftance of its being kept in nice repair, and inhabited. The ‘idea 
of its high antiquity and ancient {plendour is interrupted and de- 
ftroyed by the patchwork of modern reparation, and the littlenefs 
of a cottager’s domeftic ceconomy feen within its walls. Exclu- 
five of this, it wants the fine circumftance of a mantle of ivy to 
relieve, and’ foften down the difpleafing red tinge which it receives 
from the {tone ufed in ere&ting it. Its towers are certainly very 
beautiful, being polygonal, and furmountdd with light and elegant 
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turrets. The great entrance is equally ftriking, a lofty gateway 
under a ftupendous tower, in the front of which appears a gigantic 
ftatue of the Conqueror, grafping ‘in his righthand a dagger. The 
town is neat and cheerful, and ‘not deftitute of good houfes. One 
very large and ancient edifice attracted our attention; it is called 
the Plas Mawr, or great houfe, and appears to have been the refi- 
dence of the lord of the manor. Two dates, in confpicuons plates, 
notify that it was built during the years 1590 and 1$91; and, in- 
deed, it affords a good fpecimen of the aukward ftyle of architet- 
ture of that time, which was neither Gothic nor claffical, but an 
heterogeneous mixture of both.’ Pp. 137. 


The attraGtions of Bangor our author extols, or rather ex- 
aggerates : 


‘ We left Bangor with ftrong impreffions in its favour, having 
never feen a place which united fo many beauties in fo narrow a 
circle; the fublime mountains of Caernarvonfhire at a fhort di- 
{tance from it ; the picturefque fcenery of its own immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and the ocean fpreading its broad bofom within two 
miles of the town. Add to,this, alfo, the important circumftance 
of its being one of the cheapeft towns in the three kingdoms, and 
few others will appear to be fo inviting and defirable for a refidence 
as Bangor.’ - P. 143. 


Corwen, through which he paffed in his way to Llangol- 
len, he réprefents ‘as a fimall and meat town;’ but, when 
we faw it, we did not obferve any neatnefs in it. _ Dinas-bran 
hill is thus mentioned with its caflle: 


‘ We proceeded over the fields to Dinas-Bran Hill, which we 
afcended with confiderable toil and fome difficulty, as towards the 
top it becomes extremely fteep. On the very crown of it are feen 
the ruins of its ancient caftle, and furely never was a better {pot 
chofen for an edifice of this kind, It is well contrafted with the 
fituation of Valle-Crucis- Abbey, which the caftle overlooks and 
formerly protected ; and both fpots are fuch as befpeak the original 
defignation of the buildings ereéted.qn them ; the former for me- 
nace and hoftility, the latter for meditation and prayer, The pro- 
{pe&t from this elevation is grand, diverfified, and beautiful, em- 
bracing every feature of land{cape ; mountain and valley, wood 
and village, river and rock; with the minuter ornaments of neat 
manfions and cultivated inclofures.’ pP. 170.> 


In the next letter, the perfons, manners, and habits of the 
Welth, are properly delineated ; and the characteriitic fketch 
is clofed with thefe remarks. 


‘ Both men and women are vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, 
rot exhibiting that appearance of torpor and dejection which cha- 
racterize the labouring poor of our own country; their wants being 
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few, are eafily fupplied; a little milk, which their own mountaia 
goat, or the benevolence of a neighbouring farmer, affords them, 
an oaten cake, and a few potatoes, furnith the only ‘meal which 
they defire. Unvitiated by communication with polifhed life, they 
continue to think and a& as nature dictates. Confined to their 
own mountains, they witnefs no fcenes of profufion and extrava- 
gance to excite envy or malignity, by a comparifon between their 
own penury and the abundance of others, They look round and 
fee nothing but active indultry and unrepining poverty, and are 
content.’ P. 182. 


From North-Wales Mr. Warner and his friend haftened into 
the counties of Salop and Hereford; and, after amufing them- 
felves with a furvey of the beauties of the Wye, they retarned 
to Bath, having walked 463 miles in eighteen days. 

Thefe letters are amufing ; the ftyle is in general neat ; and, 
though many of the obfervations are trite, the volume may 
prove ufeful to future ramblers in Wales. 
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Propofal of a Subftitute for Fundinp in Time of War. Addreffed 
to the Right Honorable William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchee 
quer, Fc. &Fc. Sc. By Fohn Prinfep, Merchant. Svo. 25. 
Debrett. 1797. 


THE plan here recommended is not entirely novel, as a fimi- 
lar expedient has been praétifed in India with fuccefs. It is pro- 
pofed by Mr. Prinfep, that, after a fixed day, there fhall be iffued 
¢ one only defcription of government, paper,’ called bills or notes 
of confederation, bearing an intereft of five per cent. payable 
half-yearly at the bank ; that thefe bills fhall be regiftered accord- 
ing to the priority of their creation ; and that, from the appointed 
_ day, government fhall make, with very few excepzions, no pay- 

ments in cafh or bank-notes, The-money, accruing in the mean 
time, fhall be applied to the monthly difcharge of the confederation 
bills; and, until the complete payment of thefe notes, government 
muft not iffue any other kind of debenture or obligation, alter the 
intereft of money or the premium on the bills, negotiate any new 
loan, or add to the funded debt of Great-Britain. Monthly ac- 
counts of the bills paid off are to be printed; and the king, with 
the confent of three-fourths of his privy-council and fome other 
perfons, in cafe of invafion, or a dread of invafion, may oblige 
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the bank, the Eaft-India company, and other corporate bodies, to 
make their dividends in. confederation paper, which they will re» 
ceive for cath from government. At the conclufion of peace, the 
bills fhall be entitled to fub{cription into the confolidated fund of 
three per cent. at the medium price of that ftock on the day of ' 
ratification. ’ 

There is fome merit in this plan: but we tremble at the author's 


fugeeftions on the delicacy of his financial inftrument. It would, 
he thinks, have an admirable effect, 


‘ provided no convulfion happen in the kingdom—that no cor- 
rupt influence be fuffered to invade the facred pledge held out to 
the world ; no partial payment or mifappropriation of the money. 
One falfe ftep of ‘this nature, and all is over. ‘This immenfe ma- 
chine will fubmit to regulation and may be governed, like a fteam- 
engine or a cotton-mill, by a dial or a barometer, but if abruptly 
checked in its progrefs or foiled in’ its mechanifm, the whole goes 
to pieces in amoment, The crufh would be fatal.’ Pp. so. 


Having feen the fate of the aflignats in France, we are not 
without fimilar apprehenfions from the increafe of paper currency 
in this ifland. 


A Reply to fome Parts of the Bifhop of Landaff’s Addrefs tq the 
People of Great-Britain. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. The 
Third Edition. 8vo. 15.. Sold by the Author, at Hackney. 1798, 


We merely announce this edition for the purpofe of informing 
our readers, that the original reply has received fome additions, and 
fuftained fome alterations and retrenchments, calculated to render 
it lefs offenfive to the ruling powers. 


Sound an Alarm to all the Inhabitants of Great Britain, from the 
leaft to the greateft ; by Way of Appendix te “ Reform or Ruin.” 
8vo. is. Wright... 1798.. 


This writer is of opinion, that the intemperance of fome of the 
adverfaries of the court firft deprived them of the confidence of 
the nation, and that political reform has been, with others, a pre- 
tence for revolutions of a fweeping nature. In fpeaking of the 
character and public fervices of Mr. Fox, he is not only fevere, 
but illiberal and unjuft. The life of that gentleman has certainly 
not pafled without political errors ; but his name is not to be men- 
tioned with contempt. He has been uniformly hoftile to the prin- 
ciple and conduét of this war, as a friend to the country to which 
he thought it would be ruinous ; and for this the authors and fup- 
porters of the war may hold him in abhorrence ; but they have no 
reafon to de/pife him, nor can they exprefs conzempt in words that 
will for a moment gain credit, 

_ The reform for which this author chiefly contends, is that of 
individuals ; and we agree with him that ix would fuperfede the 





¢ 
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neceflity of all other reform ; but it would at the fame time render 
government in a great meafure unneceflary ; neither oaths nor laws 
would be requifite, if every member of fociety would reform his 
principles and practices: at leaft the multiplication of penalties 
would be unneceflary ; wars would ceafe, and we fhould need no 
barriers again{ft political corruption. To promote this happy order 
of things, our author concludes his pamphlet with a prayer, to 
evéry part of which we cordially affent. 


Sound an Alarm: abridged. _12m0. 3d. Wright. 1798. 


In this abridgment, the moft reprehenfible part (the unqualified 
abufe of the oppofition) is omitted ; and the conduét of the French 
towards the Italian ftates affords the author a more fuccefsful occa- 


fion for founding an alarm, 


Plain Truth, addreffed to'thé*Tars of Old England. _ Dedicated to 
Admiral Goodall, by one of themfelves. Second Edition, with 
an Appendix. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1798. 


This author exhibits to his brother-tars fuch a picture of French 
politics as may animate them againit the enemy, and _ all who may 
fupport republican {fchemes in this country. Like other alarmifts, 
he combines the oppofition in parliament with a French party, 
without regard to truth or decency. In the conclufion, his words 
are, * Check not, my fellow-feamen, that dreadful execution which 
accompanies your intrepidity and coolze/s—give full {cope to your 
revenge, and make no prifoners to chcrifh rebellion and the flames 
of this moft difaffrous war.’ ‘This advice, borrowed from a de- 
cree of Robefpierre, is fufficient to convince us that the writer of 
this pamphlet has affumed. the name of a Britif tar in order to 
difgrace it.. , 

Matter of Fa& for the Multitude. By a True Patriot. 8vo° 
6d. Wright. 1798. 


Here we have another perfuafion to union and energy againft 
the invading foe, fupported by a reference to the conduét of the 
French in every country where their arms or principles have pre- 
vailed, and to the fuppofed machinations of a party among our- 
felves, whofe views are reprefented as hoftile to our conftitution in 
church and ftate. So much has lately been advanced on thefe to- 
pics by minifterial writers, that it would be faftidious to expect 
novelty of argument, and abfurd to expeé temperance of language. 
The conduét of the French, we believe, cannot meet with a fe- 
rious vindicator ; yet thofe who would impute to the leading mem- 
bers of the Whig Club a defign of co-operation with them, are, 
not lefs than our open foes, enemies to the peace and union of the 
country. The calumny is moft foul; and, if it fhould produce 
irritation, the propagators of it are anfwerable for all the confe- 


quences. 
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A Letter moft humbly and refpe@fully addreffed to his Royal Highne/s 
the Prince of Wales, upon the prefent State of Ireland, Sc. with 
Stritures upon Catholic Emancipation, &c. moft earnefily fup- 
plicating his Royal Highne/s’s ferious Perufal and Interference 
upon the Subje. Sve. 25. Cawthorn. 1798. 


This difpaffionate review of the hiftory of Ireland from the com- 
mencement of the prefent reign, throws much light upon the ori- 
gin of thofe parties and principles which have at various times pre- 
vailed in that country. While the writer, however, expofes with- 
out referve the acts of unconttitutional policy which have, been in- 
troduced, and the rife and progrefs of a fyftem of grofs corruption; 
and while he advifes the court to place the trade of Ireland upona 
reciprocity with Great-Britain, to do away her trade of parliament, 
and to give her the enjoyment of the conftitution which fhe had 
in 1782; he is a decided enemy to any farther emancipation of 
the catholics; for which opinion he offers fome reafons that are 
valid, and others that are not fo. 

Although this pamphlet was written when danger impended, we 
recommend the perufal of it to every perfon who wifhes to difco- 
ver the real origin of the rebellion, where only it can be found, in 
events that have long been very improperly configned to oblivion. 
What has happened fince the publication of it does not render it 
ufelefs in this refpe&. _ Whatever fet of men project the full paci- 
fication of Ireland, muft ftudy the genius of the people as it fhow- 
ed itfelf in the tumultuous affemblies from 1769 to 1774, and in 
the volunteer affociations from 1778 to 1784. A wife phyfician 
will not boaft of the efficacy of his medicines, until he has inform- 
ed himfelf of the habits and conititution of his patient. 


The Speech of the Right Honourable Fohn, Earl of Clare, Lord 

High Chancellor of Ireland, in the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, on 

@ Motion made by the Earl of Moira, Monday, Feb. 19, 1798, 

“© That an humble Addrefs be prefented to his Excellency the Lord 

Lieutenant, to fate, that as Parliament had confided to his Ex- 

cellency extraordinary Powers in order to fupport the Laws and 

defeat traiterous Combinations in this Country, we feel it our Duty 

—as thoje Powers have not produced the defired Effe&’—to recom- 

mend the Adoption of fuch conciliatory Meafurés as may allay Ap- 

prehenfions and Difcontent.” By Authority. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Stockdale. 1798. : 

In this fpeech the lord chancellor confiders the motion of the. 
earl of Moira as unneceflary, and as founded on erroneous data ; 
and he argues (unfortunately with too much fuccefs, as the events 
proved) for the exiftence of a conf{piracy which could not be pre- 
vented by any lenient meafures on the part of government, Sub- 
fequent occurrences have rendered this {peech lefs interefting ; but 
it may. ftill be regarded as an able vindication of all the preceding 
meafures of the Irifh cabinet, and a full explanation of the fyftem 
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of the court, although it precludes no-perfon from tracing, in a more 
fatisfactory manner, the remote caufes of the rebellion, and inquiring 
whether denity might not have been adopted at fome early period, 
before the difaffeéted became defperate. . 


Speech of R. Goodloe Harper, E/q. om the Foreign Intercourfe Biut ; 
delivered in the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United States, on 
Pi iday, March 2, 1798. 8vo. 15. 6d. Wright. 1798. 


The politics of Atmmerica gradually acquire importance in our 
ifland, The difpute with France, and the exiftence of an Englith 
and a French party in America, are circumftances which render it 
neceflary for us to be acquainted with the origin and ftate of public 
opinions in that country ; and this, we prefume, may be offered 
as an apology for the publication of a very long fpeech, with the 
immediate fubje& of which we have little concern. 

Mr. Harper imputes, to certain perfons in high ftation, an in- 
tention of facrificing the independence of America to the ambition: 
of the French directory ; and, being convinced that fuch a con- 
fpiracy is in agitation, he expofes its treachery with much zeal and 
argument. In the ftudy of American factions, this {peech will be 
found ufeful; and we may add, that it is recommended by an eafy 


_ flow of eloquence. 
MEDICINE, &c. 


fin Experimental Effay on the Manner. in which Opium a@&s on 
the living Animal Body. By Alexander Philip Wilfon, M, D, 
foe. Fc. Bu. 35. fewed. Johnfon, 


The experiments of phyfiologifts have not, in general, led to 
fatisfaétory conclufions. Such as have been made with a view to 
the elucidation of the mode in which different fubftances operate 
on the living fyftem, have been peculiarly liable to objection. 
The fubjeé has therefore remained ina ftate of great uncertainty ; 
‘and we are apprehehfive that, notwithf{tanding the experimental 
torture practifed by Mr, Wilfon on frogs and other animals, there 
is ftill much room for doubt and conjecture. 

Diffatisfied with the opinions which writers have formed of the 
action of opium on animals, Dr. Wilfon has here prefented the 
public with experiments which contradict former conclufions, and 
feem to afford avery fimple account of the modus operandi of this 
drug. But, if his accuracy of deduétion depends only on the 
frequent repetition of his experiments, we cannot fully rely upon it. 
They fhould rot only have been very frequent, but fhould have 
been varied in diferent ways, inftead of being confined to one or 
two clafics of animals, They fhould alfo have been made under 
different citcuinflances, with regard to the excitability of the ani- 


nals, 
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We cannot take notice of all the experiments; but we may ftate 
the general inferencés'that are drawn from them. From the firft 
fet, the author concludes, that opium applied to the heart is not 
gapable of affecting any diftant part through the medium of the 
nervous fyftem; and from fome others, that the diminifhed fre- 
quency of the motion of the heart, foon obferved on throwing a 
folution of opium into the cavity of the abdomen, does not pro- 
ceed from any aétion of the opium on this organ through the me- 
dium of the nervous fyftem, but from the great interruption which 
it gives to the circulation in nearly one third of the whole animal. 
He alfo finds, that the effeét of opium, when it aéts on the nerves 
of the part to which it is applied, .is merely that of inducing a ge- 
neral languor, which, if the quantity applied be confiderable, ter- 
minates in death, 

Of the effeéts of opium on the living body, he forms a three- 
fold divifion, comprehending, 1. its a€tion on the nerves, not ef- 
fentially different from any other topical irritation; 2. its effects 
on the heart and blood-veffels; fuch as increafing their action when 
it is applied in {mall quantities, and that of impairing, or altogether 
deftroying, their power of aétion, when it is ufed more freely; 
3. its effects when it is immediately applied to the brain itfelf. 


Differtation on the Chemical and Medical Properties of the Briftol 
Hotwell Water. To which are added Pra&ical Obfervations on 


the Prevention and Treatment of .Pulmonary Confumption. By A. 
Carrick, M.D. 800. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


_ The chemical analyfis of the water in queftion is executed with 
judgment, fo far as it goes; but, to have rendered it complete and 

fatisfaCtory, the author fhould have carried his examinations farther, 

and repeated fome of them more frequently. | 

Of the medicinal properties of this water, we are not enabled to 
form any conclufive opinion from the fummary mode in which the 
{ubjeét is confidered. We have not met with any obfervation in 
this part of the pamphlet, that has a greater claim to novelty than 
this—that the hot-wells afford the beit winter retreat for confump- 
tive and other invalids. | 

In the praétical obfervations on the prevention and treatment of 
pulmonary confumption, we have not more novelty. The doétor 
beats the ufual round, without ftarting a new opinion, or offering 
a new remedy to the confideration of the reader. 

Of the ufe of aérial remedies, he fays little; and his remarks 
upon them are not calculated to imprefs us with high expeétations 
of their utility. 

Effays, Phyfitlogical and Philofophicgal, on the Diftortion of the 
Spine, the Motive Power of Animals, the Fallacy of the Senfes, 
and the Properties of Matter, By C. H. Wiikinfon, Surgeon, 
Sc. Be0. 45. Boards. Law. 1798. 


In thefrft effay, Mr. Wilkinfon (for the ufepf the uninformed) 
Cait. Rev, Vor. XXII. Ang. 1798. Li 
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determines, by forme pages of algebraical calculation, the, centres 
of gravity and motion in the {pine; and, having urged fome. ob- 
jections to the bandages now employed to prevent or correc. its de» 
formities, he adopts this conclufion, that the fupport fhould be ap- 
plied immediately under the centre of gravity of that part.of the 
{pine which is above the curvature. But how is this defideratum 
to be accomplifhed ? The writer hopes, * that hereafter he fhall 
have an opportunity of giving reprefentations of, the different in- 
ftruments that he may experience the moft beneficial,’ Perhaps it 
might have been better, had he poftponed to that time the. pubiicas 
tion of this effay, ' a 
. The fecond effay treats of the mechanifm of animals, as adapt- 
ing them for motion. MM, St. Bel, the firft profeffor of the Vete- 
rinary College, remarked, that if all the joints in the fore and hind 
leg of a well-formed horfe were put to their. utmoft extent of 
motion, the feet would defcribe fegments of circles, the diameters 
of which would be the fame. — - ‘| 

This obfervation feems to account for the coincidence of the 
feet in the fame track, during the progreflion of a well-formed 
horfe. Mr, Wilkinfon doubts the truth of this remark, and denies 
it as far as it relates to Eclipfe, whofe joints he meafured,. Obfer- 
vations direéted to this point cannot be well made upon the fkeleton 
of a horfe. The extent of motion which a joint appears to admit, 
being in a confiderable degree reftrited by its ligaments, it feems 
almoft impoffible to determine the extent of motion of the fore-leg 
of a horfe, asthe fcapula is moveable, and as the leaft variation in 
the motion of the fhoulder-joint muft occafion a great difference in 
that of the foot. Perhaps no confiderable advantage can be derived 
from inquiries of this nature; as the power and fpeed of: horfes 
muft greatly depend ou the ftrength and mobility of their mufcles. 

The third effay refites to the fallacy of the fenfes; and the 
fourth, to the properties of -matter. Thefe two effays appear to 
contain the opinions of different authors upon various fubjeés, 
which are ftrangely jumbled together; and we cannot dittinguifh 
in them any thing important, which properly belongs.to their re- 


puted author. 
RELIGION. 


An Apology for Brotherly Love, and for the Doétrines of the Church 
of England, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Charles. Dauber 
with a Vindication of fuch Parts of Mr. Wilberforce’s Pradtical 
View, as have been objeded to by Mr. Daubeny, in his late Pub- 
lication, entitled A Guide to the Church. Alfo, fome Remarks on 
Mr, Daubeny’s Condu& in bringing a falfe Quotation froma 
Pamphlet, entitled Five Letters to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, written 
by Sir Richard Hill, in the Year 1771. To which is annexed, a 
Sermon, by Bifhop Babington. By Sir Richard Hili, Bart. 
Bur. ss. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


Sir Richard Hill repeatedly affures us, ‘that he is a meinber of 
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the church of England; but the inference which he draws from 2 
comparifon of the articles with fome opinions’ of his adverfary, is 
a dangerous weapon againft himfelf. ' , 

‘I am lothe to fay which of thefe two difputants may be in the right 
therefore fhall leave, it to the reader to decide the controverfy be- 
tween them: it is certain, however, that one of them muft be a 
maintainer of falfe dogtrine. If the articles be erroneous, they 
ought. not to be retained in the church; if Mr. Daubeny be the 
delinquent, is he not an impugner of the eftablifhed religion, as 
fet forth in the book of Common Prayer; and therefore, by the 
fifth canon, if ecclefiaftical difcipline were to be put into execution, 
liable to be ip/o fade excommunicated, and not reftored but by the 
archbifhop, upon his repentance, and public revocation of his 
wicked errors?’ P. 97. 


There are two things by which a perfon becomes member of a 
church—the belief of its doétrines, and a conformity to its dif¢i- 
pline. On the doctrines of the church, there may be, and have 
been, differences of opinion among its members ; fome interpret- 
ing the articles in the-rigid Calviniftic fenfe, the other according to 
the Arminian theories. _ Who is to decide between them? Not the 
writer of the prefent work, though he boldly undertakes to fettle 
the difpute.——W ith regard to the other point, the difcipline of the 
chureh, ‘he is not the faireft.of difputants. He who fo freely con. 
{ures the condué& of a great part of its.clergy, who affects to have 
fo ftrong a zeal for its interefts, who admires its difcipline and the 
form of its eftablifhment, writes not with a view of showing its 
fuperiority over all other churches, but of exciting doubts refpect- 
ing the authority of its officers. The Catholics, we know, at- 
tacked the church on ‘the walidity of its ordinations: the attack 
came from an enemy; but what fhould we have daid if the de- 
fenders of its caufe had joined in the cry with them, and amufed 
themfelves with all the tales of the Nag’s-head Tavern? Thus our 
writer cavils at fome points in the life of archbifhop Secker ; and, 
in his eccentric career, -he fupports an argument, which no tre 
fon of the church would think himfelf bound to defend. 

‘ Befides the fchifmatical gaps, which have been opened in :the 
epifcopal fence, it is to be feared, that fome few.of the fupreme 
heads of the church have not efcaped contamination; as I believe 
we have had three monarchs on the Britith throne, who received 
 baptifm from the hands of Diffenters in Scotland, Holland, and 
Germany. Now, therefore, it might certainly afford much Matter 
for difcuffion, how far thefe fchifmatical héads had a right to iffie 
out their congées d’elire: and fecondly, how far.a dean and chapter 
had a right to ele& a diocefan upon fuch a recommendation,’ 
P. 19. : 

Not content with this mode of proving his zeal for the church, 
he is full of his praifes of menout of the eftablifiment, who jave 
Iia2 
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not been ordained, who preach in conventicles, and whofe preach- 
ings he affeéts to attend with the greateft delight. 

This pamphlet may amufe fome readers; but it will not gratify 
the moderate and well-difpofed. 


An Effay on. the Charaéter of the Apoftles and Evangelifts: defigned 
to prove that they were not Enthufiafts ; containing the Subfance of 
feveral. Difcourfes, delivered in the Chapel of Trinity-College, 
Dublin, by the Rev. Richard Graves, B.D. Sc. Suva.’ 55. 
Boards. Dilly. 1798. 


To diftinguifh between enthufiafm and infpiration is the great 
object of this work.. Infidels confider as enthufiafts thofe perfons 
whom we believe to have been infpired by God; and they rank, 
under the fame ftandard, the reveries of a Brothers, the fanaticifm 
of a Mohammed, and the calm unafluming dignity of our Saviour, 
With fuch perfons it is ufelefs to argue. They cannot believe 
that God has ever made a revelation to ‘mankind; and confequently 
‘they will not attend to the diftin@ions ‘which we make between 
real infpiration and the mere pretence of it. But to Chriftians, as 
well as to thofe who believe in a falfe revelation, the queftion 
ftands otherwife. -We declare, that our faith is built on a rock 
that cannot be fhaken; that our guides would not, and could not, 
deceive us. Hence it is neceffary that we fhould lay down certain 
marks, to diftinguifh the enthufiaft from the infpired perfon ; and, 
fubjecting the condué& of the heads of the different feéts to thefe 
tefts, we muft determine, by a fair examination of their doctrines 
‘and actions, whether we ought to be guided by them in affairs of 
religion. 

It is not difficult to afcertain the character of an enthufiaft ; 
for each fect makes the diftinétion with eafe, when the charaéter 
of his chief is not called in queftion. Thus the mad geftures of 
the Sibyl, the whirling dance of the dérvife, the tortures of the 
Faquirs, are by all Chriftians juitly afcribed to enthufiafm; but 
the difciples of Loyola and Bruno, the devotees of the cloifters, 
ot the hermitage, will, from their own practice or the legends of 
their faints, be fearful of attributing to the real caufe the effeéts of 
fuperttition. 

The grounds which the apoftles had for their belief, their mode 
of communicating it to others, their conduét, their morality, and 
their {fpeculative doctrines, are examined by Mr. Graves with can- 
dour and judgment ; and, ‘upon the queftion of morality, he fums 
up the whole in a manner which appears to ys unanfwerable. 


‘ I have confidered a few, and but a few, of thofe characters 
of Chriftian morality, in which it is moft ftrongly and dire@tly con- 
trafted with enthufiafm. Let me now entreat my reader to refle& 
for a moment, who were the men who pofiefied this wifdom, and 
whence did they acquire it? Were they the philofophic fages of 
Greece and Rome? No. Were they politic and cxperearee 
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legiflators and fenators? No. Were they in the Jewifh nation 
the wife and learned doctors of the law? . No—a Jewifh peafant, 
the reputed fon of a carpenter, and who for thirty years had re- 
fided with a private and obfcure family, calls together twelve tax 
gatherers and fifhermen ; they become diftracted with fanaticifm, 
and the fyftem we ‘have examined, is formed of the ravings of 
thefe fanatics colleéted and preferved :—but there was among them 
one learned, educated man, St. Paul; he, perhaps it may be faid, 
connected this admirable fyf{tem of purity and brotherly love. We 
admit the learning and the talents of the apoftle to the Gentiles ; 
but let us not forget what we have-already obferved, that his natu- 
ral temper was impetuous aud warm, and that his education, added 
to his knowledge of heathen literature the doétrine and traditions 
of the Pharifees; he was educated in their habits of pride, and 
bigotry, and intolerance; while in‘his fober-reafon he was himfelf 
a bigot, and a perfecutor even unto death: but he was fuddenly 
hurried away, as the objector would fuppofe, by the frenzy of en- 
thufiafm, and from that moment he became peaceable and gentle, 
merciful, liberal and tolerant. Gracious God! will men believe 
all this, and yet perfevere to ridicule others for blind; irrational, 
implicit. faith? No. Let us not judge hardly of thofe who differ 
from us; but if they judge unfairly of our caufe, of the caufe of 
Chriftianity and benevolence, let us not, as we value truth and 
piety, let us not yield lightly to their rafh opinion. Surely if thefe 
characters belong to the morality of ‘the. gofpel, and are compared 
with the natural difadvantages under which its teachers laboured, 
they plainly befpeak a divine original.’ P. 245. 

As the work refleéts credit on the abilities and piety of the wri- 
ter, we recommend it with confidence to our readers. 


Sermons : berg’ upon Practical Subjeds, By the Rev. Samuel 
Bifiop, A.M. &c. Publifted by Thomas Clare, A.M. 8v0. 
6:. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


The poetical produétions of this writer are well known; and, if 
his fame is not increafed by this pofthumous work, his numerous 
friends will be pleafed with thefe faackmnens of merit in his profef- 
fion. For the charaéter of the fermons we will tranfcribe the ac- 
count given of them by his intimate friend the editor ; and we will 
not detraét, by any faftidious remarks, from thofe praifes which, 
while fome may think them extravagant, may appear to others to 
be beftowed with commendable partiality. 


‘.The fermons, which are now publithed, it is hoped, will in 
no degree diminith his juftly acquired reputation, ‘They are plain 
and practical ; they contain juft and pious fentiments, exprefled in 
a manly and forcible ftyle ; and they breathe the genuine {pirit of 
candour and Chriftian charity. That they proceeded from fettled 
conviction in their author of the truth of the gofpel, I can affert 
from my own knowledge :—if they contribute to the eftablifhment 
li 3 
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of others in the faith of Chrift,—to the increafe of meeknefs and 
benevolence,—and to the advancement of religion and holinefs,—~ 
the principal obje& of their publication will be accomplifhed. 

¢ The reader will probably notice in them a péculiar turn of 
thought; and, in fome inftances perhaps, a fingular mode of ex- 
prefion. Mr. Bifhop’s converfation and writings were all marked 
by a certain character,—that character which diftinguifhes native 
genius | It is the charm and excellence of his poems,—how far 
it may appear pleafing or otherwife in his profe, the public will de- 
terminte.—As a fpecimen of his manner, where he aimed at im- 
preflive concifenefs, it may be agreeable to the reader to fee the 
following lines, written in a copy of the book of Common Prayer 
prefented by him-to his daughter. 

© MY DEAR MARY, 


Confult, Your underftanding for your belief; 
Your belief for your confcience; 
Your conftience for your duty ; 
Your duty for your devotion ; and 
Your devotion for your comfott : 
So help you God, 
The conients of this book, 
And the daily prayers of 
Your affeétionate father, 
SAMUEL BisHop.’ _P. Xi. 


Calmt’s Great Dictionary of the Holy Bible: Hiftorical, Critical, 
Geographical, and Etymological: wherein are explained all the 

- proper Names in the Old and New Tefament, Gc. Sc. With 
an entirely new Set of Plates, Explanatory, Illuftrative, aud 
Ornamental ; under the Dire&ion of C. Taylor. , 4t0. Parts I. 
IR IIF. 5s. each. Taylor: £797. 


“This is a very ofeful publication. The original is too well 
known to render any account of it neceflary in this place; but it 
is preper to obferve, that the alterations and’ improvements of it 
are executed with judgment and fpirit. With regard to the embel- 
lifhments, thofe plates which illuftrate the cuftoms of the eaft are 
more pleafingly ornamental than the allegorical reprefentations of 
faith, niercy, and other attributes or qualities. 


Advice to a Student in the Univerfity, concerning the Qualifications 
and Duties of a Miniffer of the Gofpel in the Church of England, 
By \Fohn Napleton, D. D. Sc. 8v0. 35. 6d. Rivingtons. 


The ftudents of the univerfity deftined for holy orders, who 
renl aver this work with attention, and follow the rules prefcribed 
in it, will find their advantage notonly at the time of their exami- 
nation by an epifcopal chaplain, but in a courfe of judicious ftudy 
for the remainder of their lives, The books recommended are i 


geagral’well feleéted : but we were furprifed a@not finding in the 
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lift the works of the bithops Law and Watfon, and of archdeacon 
Paley ; for, as the whole colleétion may be too expenfive for moft 
ftudents, the theological tracts publifhed by Dr. Watfon might 
advantageoufly fupply the deficiency. But this is a flight blemtifh 
in a production which evinces no fmall fhare of ak a and 


piety. 
PH E.L-O L :O~G..Y. 


A Grammar of the French Tongue, wherein the Rules are particeus 
larly adapted to the Genius of the Englift Language. By the 
Abbé Henry, French Mafter at the Seminary in Ramfbury, Wilts. 
8vo. 25. 6d, Parfons. 


This writer does not profefs to give a complete courfe of rules 
for learning the French language ; his aim is to confine himfelf to 
thofe points in which its fyntax differs from the Englifh modes of 
con{trucétion. This plan is calculated to diminifh the labour of 
the ftudent ; and, for that reafon, it is worthy of recommendations 

The fubftance of this work was written for the ufe of M. 
Henry’s pupils; but, as he thought that it might alfo be ufeful to 
others, he refolved to print i. In executing this determination, 
however, he did not give himfelf fufficient time for correétion. 
Upon this point he obferves, that ‘ the fatigue and lofs of time he 
heretofore fuftained will, it is hoped, be deemed fufficient apologies’ 
for the imperfections of the work, The fatigue to which he al- 
ludes was that of giving Ieffons to his pupils ‘ in his own hand- 
writing.’ But his eagernefs to relieve himfelf from this fatigue 
ought to have given way to a prudent regard for his own reputation, 
and a due refpeét for the public. 

He’ adopts the unneceflary diftinétion of the partitive article ; 
but du, de la, and des, which he includes under this defignation, 
are merely combinations of the prepofition de with the definite ar- 
ticle. He makes another fuperfluous diftinftion, when he {peaks 
of the poffeffive pronouns. They ‘ are of two forts (he fays) ; 
the ab/olute, which are always followed by the fubftantive to which 
they relate; as, my, thy, his, &cs and the relative, which are fol- 
lowed ig! no fubftantive, but relate to one before mentioned ; as, 
mine, &c.? Other idle remarks occafionally take place of more im- 
portant intelligence: but, upon the whole, the work is not badly 
executed with regard'to the rules of French idiom and conftruction, 


though the Englifh ftyle is defpicable. 


Difcours fur P Article ; compofé pour 1 Ecole des Meffieurs Strahans 
a Enfield. Par M. ? Abbé de Lévizac. 


A _— ‘fe upon the Article ; written for the Ufe of an Academy at 
Enfield. vo. 15. Dulau. 1797. 


- The abbé does not profefs to throw any new light on the ufe of 
the article from his own fagacity of abjervation, but tas merely 
li4 
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endeavoured to place in a ftrong point of view the opinions of the 
moft ‘celebrated French grammarians on this fubjec. 

From the pompous exordium of this pamphlet, a perfon would fap. 
pofe that it treated of an affair of extraordinary moment and of the 
mott interefting confequence.. Having mentioned the darknefs which 
prevailed for ages—darknefs fo much the more difficult to be dif- 
pelled, becaufe it was miftaken even for the light of truth—he 
proceeds to obferve, that * at length reafon, fo long obfcured by 
ignorance and prejudice, triumphed over all obftacles ; it penetrated 
into every part; and its lively and brilliant rays were diffufed over 
the literary world.’ Would any reader imagine, that this great ef- 
fulgence and this fignal triumph of reafon referred to the mere elu- 
cidation of the nature of the French article ? 

Our author accufes Vaugelas, Chapelain, la-Mothe-le-Vayer, 
and T. Corneille, of having diffeminated, with regard to this part. 
of fpeech, ‘the moft vague, obfcure, and falfe notions.’ The 
opinions of the Port-Royal grammarians were lefs erroneous; but 
La-Touche, not content with the two fpecies of articles which they 
admitted, extended the number to five; a diftribution which, being - 
adopted by many eminent perfons, long prevailed. About the 
middle of this century, however, that fyftem was exploded ; and 
it was agreed among all philologifts of reputation (fays this writer) 
that /e was the only article in the French language. Uz feems alfo 
to claim that defignation ; but the abbé maintains, that it is an ad- 
jettive, as, though it does not indicate the real quality of an object, 
it tends to * particularife, individualife, and modify’ it, It bears, 
indeed, fome refemblance to an adjective, though it differs from 
the ufaal acceptation of that part of {peech, 

This effay is well written ; and the modes of ufing /e and its de- 
rivatives are properly illuftrated by examples, 


A Dié&ionary of Quotations, in moft frequent Ufe. Taken from the 
Greek, Latin, Frenoh, Spanifh, and Italian Languages ; tranf- 
lated into Englifh, With IMluftrations Hiftorical and Idiomatic. 
8v0. 35, 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1797. 


This work, we think, will prove highly acceptable to unlearned 
readers, as it will remove many obftacles which perplex them in 
their courfe of reading. It not only contains quotations of a ge- 
neral nature, but alfo a variety of law phrafes. Some of the arti- 
cles are unnecefflarily introduced ; and, on the other hand,- there 
are fome omiflions of what might have been ufeful. The inciden- 
tal remarks are fometimes fatirical, but. generally juft; and the 
tranflations, with fome exceptions, are accurate. 

It will be proper to give fome fpecimens of the mode of expla- 
nation. 


, © Ars eft celare artem. Lat.—* The art is to conceal the art.” 


——In every practical {cience, as ip painting or a¢ting, for inftance, 
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the greateft effort of the artift is te conceal from the {pectator the 
means by which the effeét is produced.’ 





‘ Audentes fortuna juvat. Lat. Virgil. —« Fortune affifts the 
bold.”—Intrepidity will generally enfure fuccefs.’ 





‘ Boni paftoris eft tondere pecus, non deglubere. Lat. Suetonius. — 
“ It is the part of a good thepherd to fhear his flock but not to flea 
them.”—This is a political maxim now grown out of ufe, The 
beft minifter at prefent is the man who can extort the moft money, 
not he who impofes the leaft burdens on the people.’ 





© Cui bono, Lat.— To what good” /. will it tend ?. What is 
to be the advantage refulting from the meafure which you pro- 
pofe ?’ 





© Guerre a mort. Fr.—War ’till death. 

‘ Guerre a l’outrance. Fr.—War to the uttermoft,— Two 
pbrafes which it is to be hoped pofterity will remember only as hav- 
ing difgraced the clofe of the 18th century.’ 





‘ Viet armis. Lat.—“ By force and arms.’’—By a force not 
fanctioned by law, By main force.’ 





‘ Virtus laudatur et alget. Lat. Juvenal.—“ Virtue is praifed 
and freezes.”’—Every virtuous effect is viewed with cold admira- 
tion, and met only with fullen neglect.’ 


From thefe extraéts the reader may judge of the utility of this 
dictionary. The compiler merits the thanks of fuch as have 
learned little, and of thofe who have, in a great meafure, forgotten 
_ the inftruétions of their youth. 


POET R YF. 


Selec Epigrams, 2Vols. 12m. 95, Boards.. Lunn. 1797. 


What a hoft of labourers we have in the epigrammatic vineyard, 
and how {canty is the vintage! To compofe a perfect epigram, a 
piece of merum fal, has been long acknowledged to be a work of 
great difficulty: but many- good pieces of this kind have been pro- 
duced. ‘The colleétion which now lies under our critical animad~_ 
verfion, is not without its merit; and, to fome of the epigrams, 
the world has given its applaufe. 

The following, written by lord Nugent, are lively and pointed. 


¢ I lov’d thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 


.So alter’d are thy: face and mind, 
’Twere perjury to love thee now.’ Vol, i, P, 119. 





— —_ 





’ 
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¢ Tom thought a wild profufion great, 

And therefore {pent his whole eftate : 

Will thinks the wealthy are ador’d, 

And gleans what mifers blufh to hoard. 

Their pation, merit, fate, the fame, 

They thirft and ftarve alike for fame.’ Vol. i. P. 124. 


The sex d@’e/prit by Dr. Garth, on Gay’s poems, deferves tran- 
fcription. 
‘ On Mr. Gay’s Poems. By Sir Samuge, Gartu. 


‘ When fame did o’er the fpacious plains 
The lays fhe once had learn’d repeat, 
__ All liften’d to the tuneful ftrains, 
And wonder’d who could fing fo fweet. 


*T was thus :—the Graces held the lyre, 
‘ Th’ harmonious frame the Mufes ftrung, 
The loves and {miles compos’d the choir, 
And Gay tranfcrib’d what Phoebus fung.’ 
Vol. i, PF. tr. 


Speaking our real fentiments of the Englifh and French epigram- 
matifts, we announce the balance to be confiderably in favour of the 
Englith. The French epigrams, in general, want fimplicity ; they are 
too laboured, too affected ;—a fault which is indeed obfervable in 
moft of their literary compofitions ; and what they are pleafed to 
term a rich rhyme, infufferable in Englifh verfification, is confider- 
ed as a ftriking beauty, and a fair fubftitute for wit and fentiment. 
Upon the whole, we recommend this little douquet, as containing 
many flowers of an agreeable odour. 


Lorenzino di Medici, and other Poems, 12mo. 35. Cadell and 
Davies, _ 1797. 

The coldnefs, the imbecillity, the aumeri lege foluti of this poem, 
would difcredit even the powers of a boarding-{chool mifs ; and, 
indeed, it feems more like a tafk performed during the holidays by 
one of’ the young ladies, than the work of an author who feems to 
think that lie poffeffes the os magna /fonaturum. A more fpiritlefs 
compofition we have feldom feen. A fubjeé&,which fhould have 
called forth the mufe of fre, has produced a garrulous and paralytic 
old weman to tell the tale! The author has fubjoined fome fofinets 
which are remarkably infipid, with an exception of one, which we 
fhall feleé&t to prove our impartiality, and, at the fame time, the 


, truth of ‘a fatirical line of Dr. Young— 


* Ev’n dullnefs fometimes blunders on vivacities.’ 





¢ Laura, full oft in childhood’s early day 

I led thee, playful, through the verdant mead j= 
Full oft for thee I tun’d my infant lay, 

And twin’d the myrtle-garland for thy head, 
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In vain, my gentle girl, thy play-mates ftrove 
With guilelefs art my youthful love to gain ; 

In vain for me the myrtle wreath they wove, 
For me ‘they tun’d the fong of praife in vain. 


And could’ft thou think that friendthip fteel’'d my breafi, 
And bade me carelefs hear each virgin figh, 
Thatrobb’d my bofom of its wonted reft, 
That gave a {peaking Iuftre to my eye? 
No, Laura, it was love—That love fincere, 
Which owns thy influence in this filent tear.’ P. 99. 


Neverthelefs, in jiftice to the feverity of our cenfure, we deem 
ourfelves obliged to give the laft fonnet in the volume, which, for 
the honour of poetry, we hope will be the laf. 


¢ Deep glow’d the mountain top with golden day, 
My Laura paft me with indignant feet. 
Swift I purfued, my miftrefs dear to greet, 
Wha chid in angry mood my long delay. 


She had a right to chide. - But well I knew 

Her tranquil nature could not long refrain 

From peace and joy. I led her to the plain, 
The plain which gliften’d with the night-fall’n dew, 


T from her flipper wip’d the damps away, 
I fpread her kerchief o’er yon rugged feat, 
Placing my own beneath her gentle feet, 

To fcreen them from the cold and chilling clay, 


“While the her white arm on my fhoulder laid, 
And with a grateful lip my care repaid.’ Pp. 104. 


The Vifton ; a Poem on the Union of Rufia and Prufia againft 
Poland; with other Pieces, the Effuftons of a Young ies 
8vo. 45. Boards. . Dilly. 1797. 


In the preface to thefe poems, the author intimates, dehy 


¢ were written at an early period of life, that they were moftly the 


offspring of the moment, and that if they are defeétive in regulari- 


ty of compofition and harmony of numbers, he- has only to fay, 
that he did not conceive them to poffefs-fufficient merit to juttify 
him in neglecting purfuits of a higher and mere important nature, 
for the flowery paths of poetical ftudies.’ 

The, poems difcover powers capable of improvement ; but the 
perfon who deems any purfuit higher and more important than 
poetry, will, perhaps, never excel in this branch of literature, 
The fubjects are not happily chofen; there is little novelty of ima- 
gery or idea; but the lines are as good as ‘ the effufions of a young 
mind’ can be expeéted to be, We felect the conclufion of the 
Vifion. 


- * Fhe prophet vanith’d :—when from pole to pole 
On iron wheels the rattling thunders roll ; 
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In mountain waves, the fea upheaving ftood, 
And lightnings glane’d along the briny flood ; 
Now all the concave vault of heaven was light ; 
Now wrapt in thick impenetrable night : 

The clafh of arms was heard along the main, 
And fhrieks of ghofts which dragg’d the clanking chain ; 
A fudden trembling thook th’ aftonifh’d earth, 
And hell feem’d ftruggling for a fecond birth ; 
Then ftrong imagination ’gan pourtray 

Shapes, which alone might horror’s felf difmay ; 
The minifters of life, from every part, 
Retreated to their citadel, the heart : 

Each hair, by terror ftiffen’d, rofe aghaft, 

Till from my fwimming eyes creation pafs’d ; 
Fainting, I funk: nor thought again to rife, 

Till the archangel’s trump fhould rend the fkies : 
There long I lay—till dawn’d the blufh of morn, 
Again I feem’d to life and pleafure born : 

Sweet was the breath of the refrefhing breeze ; 
Sweet the grey mifts ftill brooding o’er the feas ; 
Bewilder’d memory all around forgot ; 

I rofe, and mufing, fought my ruftick cot.’ P, 20. 


In a note to the Runic poem, the author confounds the Goths 
with the Celts; an error which, we hoped, had been completely 
exploded in this country, 


Poems, by the Rev. Gerald Fitz-Gerald, D. D. &&e. 


colleSted in one Volume, revifed and improved by the Author. 8vo. 
35. 64. Boards. Robinfons, 1797. - 


This is. merely a republication of poems in a more convenient 


and correct form. 





“m 


DRAM A. 


‘The Stranger ; or Mifanthropy and Repentance: a Drama in Five 
Ads. 


Faithfully tranflated, entire, from the German of Augu/- 


tus Von Kotzebue, Director of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. 
By George Papendick, Sub-Librarian to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales. 8vo. 25. 6d, Wingrave. 1798. 


The Stranger : a Comedy ; freely tranflated from Kotzebue’s German 
Comedy of Mifanthropy and Repentance, 8v0o. 15. 6d. Dilly. 


1798. 
The mifanthropy of an injured hufband, the wretchednefs of 2 


* penitent wife, and their ultimate reconciliation, form the fubjeé& 
of this interefting play, fo defervedly popular. 


praife, however, we muft obferve that the comic part of it is truly 
defpicable. Kotzebue is ftrangely unequal ; it is aftonifhing that 
the author of Benyowfky * could have ftooped.to fuch abfurdity. 





* See p. (57. 





Now firft 


In giving it this 
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We extrac part of the laft iene from the former of thefe trans- 
lations. : 


‘ Eulalia. [In great emotion.) Fully fenfible that I had Secsane 
unworthy of your namé, I have thefe three years paft aflumed an- 
other, under which I could not be known... You muft have a letter 
of divorce, which will enable you to chufe a worthier wife, ia 
whofe arms may God difpenfe his choiceft bleffings on you. To 
that end this paper [Takes out a folded paper.} will be neceflary. 
It contains a written confeflion of my crimes. [She gives it him 
with a trembling hand.) 

* Meinau. [ Takes and tears it.) Be it for ever cancelled! No, 
Eulalia, you alone have feigned within my heart, and I am not 
afhamed to own it you will reign there for ever, Your own 
fenfe of honour and virtue forbids you to take advantage of this 
weaknefs But never could another, wife be to me dear as Eu- 
lalia. 

€ Eulalia. [ Tremulous,] Well then, itonly now remains for me 
totake my leave. 

‘ Meinau, Stay ; yet a moment ftay. We have for fome months 
lived very near together without knowing it. I have heard much 
good of you. Yow have a heart filled with fympathy for the mifery 
of your poor fellow-creatures. I aim glad of that. You muft ne» 
ver want the means of obeying the dictates of fuch a heart; and 
above all, you muft never know want yourfelf, This paper fe- 
cures you an income of five hundred a year, which my banker will 
pay at fuch periods as may be moft convenient to yourfelf. 

¢ Eulalia. Never. The labour of my hands fhall maintain me, 
A morfel of bread moiftened with a repentant tear will more fe- 
cure my peace, than the con{cioufnefs that I am idly battening on 
the fortune of a man, whofe honour I have polluted, and whofe 
happinefs I have deftroyed. 

© Meinau. Madam, take it, I befeech you. | 

‘ Eulalia. I have deferved this humiliation. But to your gene- 
rofity I appeal. Spare me this painful moment. 

© Meinax. { Afide.| God, God! of what a wife has that villain 
deprived me! [Puts the paper in his pocket ] Well, madam! I re- 
fpe&t your fentiments of delicacy, and withdraw my requeft; but 
on this condition only, that if ever you fhould require affiftance, [ 
may be the firft and only perfon to whom yeu fhall apply : dy, 
frankly apply. 

‘ Eulalia. I promife. 

¢ Meinau. And now I may confidently entreat you to take back 
what is your own, your jew els. ( Tenders her a fnall cafe. 

‘ Eulalia. [Much moved, takes and opens it ; her tears fall on it.) 
Ah, to my weeping eyes this cafe recalls the evening on which you 
prefented me with this brilliant knot.- It was that very evening 
when my father joined our hands together, and when with rapture 
1 pronounced the vow of endlefs faith, ‘That vow is broken, At 
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that time my heart was fpotlefs asthe new fallen, {now. Alas! to;that 
ftate no-penitence can ever reftore it. Of this necklace you made 
me a prefent on my-birth-day five years ago. ‘That was a happy — 
day.. You had arranged a'fmall extertainment in the country ; O 
how cheerful were we altogether! This pin I received at the birth 
of my Wiliam. How heavily weighs the recollection of paft joys 
by our own hands deftroyed'!—No; this cafket of jewels I cannot 
accept, unlefs you wifh to put into my pofleffion a perpetual re- 
proach. [Takes out only the pin, and then returns the box. Meinau, 
im as great emotion, but endeavouring totonceal it, takes the box with 
averted face, and puts it by.] The pin only I take as a memento of 
my William’s birth, 

‘ Meinau. No ;,1 can withftand no longer. [ Turns toward hers 
his tone neither flerk ner foft, neither firm nor tremulous, but flufta- 
ating between all,| Farewell! 

* Eulalia, QO, but one moment longer! An anfwer to yet one 
queftion more, to cafe a mother’s heart! Are my children yet 
alive. 

¢ Meinax. They are. 

* Eulalia. And. are they ‘well. 

“ Meinax. And well. 

* Eulalia. God, receive a mother’s thanks! My William, 1 
imagine, muft be grown pretty tall. 

‘ Meinau. I believe he is. 

© Eulalia, And Emilia :—Is fhe ftill your favourite? [Meinau, 
greatly agitated by this feene, is ffruggling between the emotions of 
honour and love.] O noble-minded generous man! allow me once 
to fee my children before we part, that I may prefs‘them to my 
bofom, give them my blefling, and kifs the features of their father 
in them. [Meinau is flent.] Ah, if you knew how, through thefe 
three dreary years, my heart has panted after my infants; how in- 
ftantly my tears have burft from me whenever I faw a boy or girl 
of the fame age with mine ; how fometimes I have fat in darknefs 
‘in my chamber, and folitarily indulged my mind with the magic 
pictures which fancy painted to my fight. Now on my lap fat 
William, now Emilia! Oh permit me to fee them once, to take 
one laft maternal embrace ; and then we feparate for ever, 

© Meinau. You fhall, Eulalia, and this very evening. I expect 
them every moment. They were brought upat the little town juft 
by here. I have fent my fervant. for them, who might have been 
back ere this time. I give you my word, that as foon as they 
come I will fend them to you; and they may ftay with you, if 
you pleafe, till the dawn of day to-morrow: then I take them 
with me. [4 paufe.—The Countefs and her brother, who, at a {mall . 
diflance in the back ground have witneffed the whole feene, exchange 
Some fignificant glances. The Major goes into the hut, and foon after 
comes out with John and the two children. He wiais the boy to his 
fitter, who places herfelf bchind Eulalia, while he flands with the 
girl at the back of Meinav.] 
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‘ Eulalia, Then we have no more tofay.to each other in this 
world. [Colle&ing all. her refolution.| Farewell thou noble mag !, 
[Takes his hand;] Forget an unfortunate woman, who will, never 
forget you. [Kueels.] Allow, me once more.to prefs this-hand to 

my lips, this hand that once was mine. 

‘ Meinau. [ Raifing her.] No humiliation, Eulalia. [He fakes” 
her hand.) Farewell ! ' 

¢ Eulalia. For ever. 

¢ Meinau. For ever! 

* Exlalia.. We part'without animofity. 

, ‘ Meinau. Certainly without animofity. 

¢ Eulalia. And when my fufferings fhall have an end; lesser 
“we -fhall meet again in another world — = 

* Meinau, There reigns no prejudice. Then you are antes 
again. { Their hands are folded in each other's, their eyes meet, they 
fammer out once more a Farewell! and.feparate ; bet in going Bue 
lalia turns on William, ‘and Meinau ox Emilia ! - 

‘ Emilia. Father! 

‘ William. Mother! ; 

[ They prefs the children in their arms, in /peechle/; sooo 

© Emilia. Dear Father ! 

* William. Dear Mother ! 

[ The father and mother quit the children, look om.eack other, 
open their arms, and embrace fervently.} 

‘ Meinau. I forgive -you. 

[ Te Countefs and the Major lift the children up, who cling 
to the necks of their parents, and cry, Dear Father! Dear 
Mother !] [ Zhe curtain drops.’| P. 93. 


In the free tranflation we deem that alteration injudicious which 
makes the wife only elope. Guilt merely intentional would not 
have produced fuch felf-loathing, nor would timely repentance 
have felt the bitternefs of remorfe. With the ftatement in the Pre- 
face relative to the conduct of the managers of Drury-Lane theatre, 
we have no concern, 


NOVELS, &c. 


Clarentine, a Novel: in Three Volumes. 12m0. 108. 6d. /ewed. 
Robinfons. 


This novel is evidently from the Burney fchool ; and it is faid to 
have been written by a near relative of the fuccefsful author: of 
Cecilia and Camilla. In its conftruction, a perfect regularity of 
plan is preferved ; the events rife in a feries, exhibiting; the educa 
tion, early virtues, tafte and fenfibility, and the more mature fenti- 
ments, independent fpirit and chaftened affection of Caroline. The 
dialogue is eafy, often humorous, and pleafingly defcriptive of mo-« 
dern manners and follies. The fubordinate charafters are rendered. 
neceffary to the ftory ; and the attention of the reader is con{tantly 
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kept up by his being infenfibly interefted not only in the fate of 
the heroine, but of the other branches of the amiable family of 


Delmington. This work, in our. opinion, is greatly fuperior to 
novels of the ordinary ftamp ; ; and it difcovers talents from which 


much may be expected in this department of literature. 
Henry, Willoughby. , A Novel. 2 Vols, i2m0,. 95. fewed. 
Kearfley. 1798. 


In this novel there appears to be a mixture of truth and fiction ; 
and, though its compofition is irregular (for the ftory is. left incom- 


‘plete), fo many probable adventures are related in it, and fo many 


juft remarks on life and manners are interfperfed, that we cannot* 
but recommend it as fuperior, in point of utility, to thofe produc~; 
tions of the kind, where the main purpofe is the perplexity of court- 
fhip terminating in a fortunate union. ‘The author has introduced 
fome well known characters, delineated in Smollet’s manner, and 
not without a confiderable portion of his {pirit and force. 


Hubert de Sevrac. A Romance, of the 18th Century. By Mary 
Robinfon, Author of Poems, Angelina, ce. 3 Fols. 12m0, 
125. fewed. Hookham. 1796. 


The charaéter of Mrs. Robinfon’s novels being generally known, 
it is perhaps fufficient to fay, that Hubert de Sevrac is inferior to 
her former produétions. It is an imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ro- 
mances, but without any refemblance that may not be attained by 
acommon pen. There.are detached parts, however, of which we 
may fpeak with approbation; and, during the prevalence of the 
prefent tafte for romances, the whole may afford amufement to the 
fupporters of circulating libraries: But it may be neceflary to ap- 
prife novel-writers, in general, that this tafte is declining, and that 
real life and manners will foon affert their claims. | 


The Midnight Bell, a German Story, founded on Incidents in real 
Life. 3Kols. 12mo. 10s. 6di fewed. Symonds. 1798. 


As this novel has no prefatory addrefs, we know not whether it 
is a tranflation from the German, or an original work; but we are 
inclined to think that the latter defcription is more applicable to it. 
The ferious incidents are founded on the paflion of jealoufy ; the 
concomitant circumftances of ghofts, murders, midnight bells, 
&c. are introduced with the ufual myfterious apparatus ; and the 
ftory will not be the lefs relifhed becaufe not very probable. The 
authors of works on this plan feem not to care how abfurd and 
contradictory the ftory may be in its progrefs, provided they can 
make all plain and evident at the conclufion; but, indeed, they do 


not always attend even to this point. 
Private Hiftory of Peregrine Proteus the Philofopher. By C. M. 
Wieland. Tranflated from the German. 2-Vols. 12m0. 75s 
._ Boards, Johnfon. 
The genius of Wieland is well known from his numerous writ 
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ings.’ In this work -he derides Chriftianity ; but the attempt to 
depreciate it will not, we think, be fuccefsful, as he admits the be- _ 
neficence of its precepts’ while .he difbelieves its divine authority, 
Some of the love-fcenes are drawn with fo luxuriant a pencil, that 
it would be improper to »¢commend thefe voliimes to the attention 
of the young. A few trite morai fentiments, exalted by the charms 
of language, are a poor compenfation for the mifchiefs that follow 
a direct incitement of the voluptuouis paffions: } 
Days of Chivalry, A Romance.. 2. Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewede 
lanes 1797. 


This produétion of a female pen, humbly termed: by the authors 
efs an ‘ unoffending trifle,’ contains a‘ pleafing variety of incie 
dents, not ill related or unhappily combined. 


Edgar: or the Phantom of the Caftle. A Novel. In- Two Vols, 
By R. Sicklemore. 12mo. 75. ‘Lane. 1798. 


Although we cannot affign a very high rank to this produétions 
we do not think it conteniptible ; and it will afford-fome entertain- 
ment to the amateurs of horror. It was written for a benevolent 
and ufeful purpofe ; and its moral is, that the efforts of an honeft 
mind, though poor and unprotected, will ultimately rife fuperior to 
the deep-laid machinations of vice, though armed with wealth and 
power. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


The Refuge. By the Author of the Guide to Domeftic Happinefs. 
The Third Edition, enlarged, 12mo. 4s. Od. Boards, Buttons 


1798. 

This volume confifts of a feries of letters, addreffed to a young 
lady who, after having enjoyed all the elegant-and luxurious plea- 
fures of fafhionable life, difcovered that her ‘expeétations of happi-+ 
nefs were fallacious, and that many of her purfuits were not only 
trifling but criminal.’ At this time (we are informed) ‘a convic- 
tion of guilt filled her breaft with tumult ; terrifying apprehenfions 
agitated her foul: fhe beheld with aftonifhment the precipice on - 
which fhe ftood, the imminent danger with which fhe was fur- 
rounded—that there was but a ftep between her and everlafting 
ruin; and trembling on this precipice, fhe firft uttered that inex- 
preflibly important query—“ What frall I do to be faved ?”’ In an- 
{wer to this inquiry, thefe letters wee written ; and the fale of the 
work induced the author to enlarge it. A ftrain of Calviniftic di» 
vinity pervades the epiftles. Juftification by free grace, independent 
of all good works, is enforced; and the blood of Jefus is pointed 
out as the only refuge for perfons whofe confciences, like that of 
the young lady, have been awakened from the fin of their ways. 

The ftyle of this work is fuperior to that of many produstions of 
a fimilar tendency; fome of the more elegant patiages in Dr. 
Johnfon’s moral writings are happily introdiiced, though without 
acknowledgement ; and the embellifhments of paper and print, as 
well as the price, feem intended to introduce the Refuge to peni- 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXHI. Auguf, 1798. » Kk 
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tents of a higher rank than the majority of Ca!vinifts have attain- 

ed. Whatever our fentiments may be, we honour the writer’s 

zeal, arid: hope that his labours may be attended with fuccefs. 

4 Letter to Sir Fohn Scott, his Majefty’s Attorney-General, om the 
Subje® of a late Trial in Guildhall® By Gilbert Wakefield, 
B.A. Se. 8vo. 1s. Sold by the Author, at Hackney. 1798. 
We did not expeét that Mr. Wakefield would fuffer the profe- 

cution of ‘one of the publifhers of his late pamphlet to pafs without 

hotice. Unawed by the frowns. of power, he ventures to deliver 

_his fentiments freely and openly on the fubjeét of the trial, and on 


various points connected with it. 
After what he calls an ‘ unfophifticated and uncourtly adjuft- 


"ment of preliminaries,’ he animadverts on that part of the attorney- 


general’s reply to Mr. Erfkine, which, in. a contemptuous ftrain, 
reprefented the poor as a neceflary part in the general arrangement 
of the creator. He admits, that inequalities of condition are the 
difpenfations of the deity; but contends, that the rich are‘ by no 
means juftified in negleéting and defpiftng the poor, or in refigning 
them, with haughty apathy, to the infelicities of their lot. It is 
the duty of the former (he fays) to make unceafing efforts for ‘an 
effential melioration of mortality,’ by a gradual improvement of 
the ftate of the poor; and‘an attention to this objeét is enforced by 
the example of our Saviour. 

He accufes fir John Scott of ¢a moft infamous mifreprefenta- 
tion’ of his meaning in a particular inftance, or “a ftupidity moft 
incorrigible.’ The attorney-general cannot be fufpected of ‘the 
latter failing ; and the other part of the alternative is too ftrongly 
expreffed. 

He condemns the partial and infidious management of the pro- 
fecution ; and afterwards oppofes the general permiffion, to ‘the ac- 
cufer, of the privilege of reply, as ‘a palpable violation of all 


_ fpeculative juftice;’ but we do not entirely agree with him in this 


point, as it is the fault of the jury if the due effeét of the defence 
fhould be weakened by the plaufible eloquence of the reply. 

With warmth and energy he afferts, and maintains in the fulleft 
latitude, ‘the privilege of difcufling through the prefs every topic 
of human controverfly ;’ and, having ftated the motives which 
ought to operate againft all attempts for the fuppreffion of any lie 
terary produétions, and the. punifhment of their authors (namely, 
the motives of prudence, philofophy, juftice, humanity, and reli- 
gion), he proceeds in the following ftrain : 

‘ Thefe are a fummary of my reafons for a liberty of the prefs 


«' perfeGtly unreftrained, on all poflible topies of inveftigation and 


debate. Through the benign influence of this liberty, and a vigo- 
rous cultivation of our intellect under a political fyftem, at once 
generous, humane, and energetic, philofophy in all , her »branches 
would expand with genial fertility, tafte and learning would thrive 
with full luxuriance, feafon would reign triumphant, and revela- 
tion would fpeedily wave the crofs on her vidtorious banners. 
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through the extremities of the globe. A cubic inch of air can 
dilate itfelf through the prodigious {phere ef Saturn’s orbit. Man 
would approximate by illimitable advances to that, perfection 
which the gofpel exhorts. him. to attain... “ The kingdoms of the 
world would become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chrift.” 
Pains and penajties, imprifonments and murders, the diabolical 
implements of corrupt unregenerated men! would be fuperfeded 
by gentlenefs and philanthropy, perfuafion, mutual forbearance, 
univerial love. Tyranny, with all her liéters, a foul and fanguina- 
ry train! would be: confounded and confumed by the “ bright- 
nefs’”’ of the divine prefence ; and their memorial blotted out for 
ever. ‘From the rifing of the fun to the going down thereof, 
incenfe would be offered to the name of Jefus;-and a pure offer- 
ing.” 
“‘ Phofphore ! redde diem.” pP. 27. 

The pamphlet concludes with the offer of fome good advice to 
the attorney-general ; but we cannot flatter Mr. Wakefield with 
the hope that fir John will pay any regard to it. 


Military Inftru&tion from the late King of Pruffia to his Generals. 
(lluftrated with Plates.) To which is added (by the fame Au- 
thor) particular Inffrudion to the Officers of his Army, and efpe- 
cially thofe of the Cavalry. Tranflated from the French, by Lieut. 
Fofter, 1 (or Royal) Dragoons. 8vo0. 75. 6d. Egerton. 


In thefe martial times, when perfons of almoft every defcription 
learn the ufe of arms, a work of this kind muft be ufeful, though 
it concerns officers more than privates. The plates with which it 
is accompanied relate to the-difpofition of troops, their modes of 
advancing and retreating, &c. 

The tranflator declares, that ‘ fimplicity and perfpicuity of lan- 
guage’ were his chief objects in the execution of his tafk ; and, in 
thofe points, he has not been unfuccefsful. 

One fpecimen of the work will fuffice, 


¢ The whole of an army fhould be placed in order of battle 
agreeably to the nature of ground.which every particular part of it 
requires. The plain is chofen for the cavalry, but this is not all 
which regards them: for if the plain be only a thoufand yards in 
front, and bounded by a wood in which we fuppofe thé enemy to 
have thrown fome infantry, under whofe fire their cavalry can rally, 
it will then become neceflary to change the difpofition, and place 
them at the extremities of the wings of the infantry, that they may 
receive the benefit of their fupport. na 

‘ The whole of the cavalry is fometimes placed on one of the 
wings, or in the fecond line: at other times their wings are clofed 
by one or two brigades of infantry. 

‘ Eminences, church-yards, hollow ways, and wide ditches aré 
the moft advantageous fituations foran army. If, in the difpofition 
of our troops, we know how to take advantage of thefe circum- 
fiances, we never need to fear pane attacked. 
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‘ If your cavalry be pofted with a morafs in its front, it is ini- 
poffible that it can' render you any fervice : and if it be placed too 
near a wood, the enemy may have troops there, who may throw 
them into diforder and pick them off with their mufkets, whilft they 
are deprived of every poflible means of defence. Your infantry 
will be expofed to the fame inconveniencies if they are. advanced 
too far on a plain with their flanks not fecured, for the enemy will 
certainly take advantage of fuch error, and make their attack on 
that fide where they are unprotected. 

¢ The nature of the ground mutt invariably be our rule of di- 
rection. In a mountainous country I fhould place my cavalry in 
the fecond line, and never ufe them in the firft line except they 
could aé to advantage, unlefs it be a few fquadrons to fall an the 
flank of the enemy’s infantry who may be advancing to attack me. 

‘ It is a general rule in all well-difciplined armies, that a referve 
of cavalry be formed if we are on a plain; but where the countr 
is chequered and interfected, this referve is formed of infantry, wit 
the addition of fonte huffars ad dragoons.’ P. 32. 


A Letter to the Honourable’ Thomas Erfrine, on the Profecution- of 
Thomas Williams for publifring the Age of Reafon. By Thomas 
Paine, Sc. 8v0, 6d. Paris. 1797. 

When a man, {peaking of the Bible, makes ufe of thefe ex. 
preflions, ‘I can write a better book myfelf,’ we may fafely vouch 
for his ignorance of its contents, and his felf-fufficiency. Yet thefe 
words are in the epiftle which is now before us; and perhaps there 
may be fome who will believe Thomas Paine upon his word. 

The theological part of this letter is contemptible. Mr. Paine 
endeavours to prove, that the Bible is not the word of God; and 
the two firft chapters of Genefis are, in his opinion, fufficient for 
the purpofe ; but he muft be informed, that his argument is not 
new, and that many learned and fincere heltevets 1 in the Bible con- 
fider thofe two chapters as not having been written by one and the 
fame perfon, It is not neceffary to true faith, that we fhould be- 
lieve the book of Genefis to have been compiled by Mofes ; and 
no Chriftian who reads that book, can have the leaft doubt, that, 
before the time of that legiflator, the eae of Jacob were 
current among the Ifraelites. 

Mr. Paine’s expectation of finding the Bible, if it be the word 
of God, a perfect fpecimen of good writing, will be deemed ab- 
furd by the generality of Chriftians; and, if he had given himfelf 
the ‘trouble of confulting Lowth, he would have found the man of 
tafte difcriminating the {tyle of the feveral parts, and accounting 
for the diverfity from the charaéters of the writers, The Bible con- 
tains the different revelations made by God to mankind ; but many 
of the hiftories included in it "7 not be the produce of divine 
infpiration, 9 ante 

The idle ftory, that the law was-not ‘isan 1ilk'the time of Jo- 
fiah, is repeated in this pamphlet’; and swe wilbwt wafte the time 
of our readers with a comment on fo ridiculotis a figment. They 
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are, perhaps, .not prepared for a fermon from our author; yet 
with one the publication concludes; and it was preached at a 
meeting of the Theophilanthropes, of which feé Paine is a mem- 
ber. The chief objeé of this difcourfe is, in the language of 


Pope, 
‘ To look through nature up to nature’s God.’ 


With regard to the profecution of the bookfeller, we may fay, 
that we condemn it, from our conviction of the truth and merits of 
the Bible, as ftrongly as Paine himfelf, who denies that truth and 
thofe merits. Upon this point, he obferves, that 


‘ the profecution againft Williams charges him with publifh- 
ing a book, entitled the Age of Reafon, which, it fays, is an im- 
pious blafphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and bring into 
contempt the holy fcriptures. Nothing is more eafy than to find 
abufive words, and Englifh profecutions are famous for this {pecies 
of vulgarity. The charge however is fophiftical; for the charge 
as growing out of the pamphlet fhould have ftated, not as it now 
itates, to ridicule and bring into’ contempt the holy {criptures, but 
to fhew, that the books called the holy {criptures are not the holy 
{criptures. It is one thing if I ridicule a work as being written 
by a certain perfon; but it is quite a different thing, if I write to 
prove that fuch work was not written by fuch perfon. In the firft 
cafe, I attack the perfon through the work; in the other cafe, I 
defend the honor of the perfon againft the work. This is what the 
Age of Reafon does, and confequently the charge in the indict- 
ment is fophiftically ftated. Every one will admit, that if the Bi- 
ble be not the word of God, we err in believing it to be his word, 
and ought not to believe it.. Certainly, then, the ground the pro- 
fecution fhould take, wouid be to prove that the Bible is in fact 
what it is called. But this the profecution has not dune and can- 
not do, 

‘In all cafes the prior fact muft be proved, before the fubfequent 
faéts can be admitted in evidence. In a profecution for adultery, 
the fact of marriage, which is the prior faét, muft be proved before 
the facts to prove adultery can be received. If the faét of mar- 
riage cannot be proved, adultery cannot be proved ; and if ‘the 
profecution cannot prove the Bible to be the word of God, the 
charge of blafphemy is vifionary and groundlefs.’ pP. 17. 


To this the lawyer will anfwer, that it may be all true in point 
of reafon, though not in law. If ‘the law calls it blafphemy to ri- 
dicule any writing, and annexes a punifliment to the crime, the 
jury mutt find the verdiét upon the proper evidence ; and it is not 
our bufinefs to enter into a difpute with lawyers. The verdié of 
a jury, however, can prove nothing as to the point in quettion ; 
namely, whether the Bible deferves the confidence which we place 
in it. We therefore concede this Point to Mr, Paine, that a judi- 
cial verdié ofisblafphemy cannot give credit to the Bible, any more 
than the decifion:of a cadi can fanétion the Koran, 

We cannot admit an inference which he draws, when he fays, 
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¢ The profecution, however, though it may injure the indivj- 
dual, may promote the caufe of truth; becaufe the manner in which 
it has been conducted. appears a confeffion to the world, that there 
is no evidence to prove that the Bible is the word of God.’ r. 18, 

This profecution does not prove the want of, rational evidence 
for the Bible; but we allow it to be a very {trong prefumption, 
that the profecutors had not the confidence in the Bible which it 
deferves ; and we are forry that any Chriftians fhould give fo great 
an advantage againft themfelves to the adverfary. 

‘ If the Bible be’ (fays our author very properly) ‘ the word of 
God, it needs not the wretchéd aid of profecutions to fupport it; 


and you might with as‘much propriety make a law to protect the 
funfhine as to protect the Bible, if the Bible, like the fun, be the 


‘work of God.’ Pp. 21. " 





¢ Leave the Bible to itfelf. God will take care of it if he has 
any thing to do with it, as he takes care of the fun and the moon, 
which need not your laws for their better protection.” P. 21. 





© Religion is a private affair between every man and his Maker, 
and no tribunal or third party has a right to interfere between them. 
It is not properly q thing of this world; it is only praétifed in this 
world; but its objec is in a future world ; and it is no otherwifé 
an objeét of juft laws than for the purpofe of protecting the equal 
rights of all, however various their beliefs may be.’ P. 20. 


We conclade with irntimating to this .infidel writer, that. the 
book, which has fuftained with honour the inveftigation of the 
moft learned men in the world, is not to be depreciated, becaufe, 
upon improper grounds, the civil power has been called forth in its 
defence. 


Obfervations concerning the Diet of the common People, recommending 
a Method of Living le/s expenfive, and more conducive to Health, 
than the prefent. By William Buchan, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal: College of Phyficians, Edinburgh; and Author of the 
* Domeftic Medicine.” 8vo, 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


1797+ 

The intention of the author of ‘ Domeftic Medicine,’ in the 
prefent attempt, maybe very good; but he has not advanced one 
new obfervation on the fubjeét of ceconomy in feeding the poor. 
Whatever his notions, on. the confumption and ufe of bread among 
the lower orders of fociety, may be, he propofes no cheaper or 
fafer fubftitute, nor is it likely that.a better or more wholefome 
fubftance can be found. 

As for his plan of broths, foups, and aon quid. Kode. it hee 
beer propofed by many ; but we cannot think. it, either . a., cheaper 
or more healthy mode. He furely knows that no fatisfa@tory meal 
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cially where great labour is fuftained ; which is generally the cafe 
with thofe who are to be benefited by the doétor’s advice. 

At the dreadful effetts of the ufe of tea, ‘be is much alarmed. 
Tt has long been fafhionable among the faculty to decry this beves 
rage ; but the general experience of mankind does not prove it to 
be fo very pernicious as it is here reprefented. 


‘An Hiforical Account of -the Embaffy to the Emperor of China, ie, 
Abridged principally from the Papers of Earl Macartney, as com- 
piled by Sir. George Staunton, Sc. 8v0. 105, 6d. Boards. 
Stockdale, 1797. 


This abridgment firft appeared in numbers;. and it involved the 
publifher in a conteit with Mr, Nicol, who apprehended that it 
would injure the fale of the original work. Without deciding’be. ° 
tween thefe difputants, we fhall only obferve, that the epitome is 
fufficiently comprehenfive for general readers ; that it is better exe 
cuted than feveral abftraéts which we have feen of interefting 
voyages or travels; and that notes of additional information are 
annexed, 


A Supplement to complete and illuftrate Mr. Nicol’s Ofavo Edition 
of Sir George Staunton’s Account of the Embaffy to China; con- 
Sifting of Twenty-five Plates, Sc. 8v0. 5s. Stockdale. 1797. 


The plates which form this fupplement are the fame with thofe 
which accompanied the above-mentioned abridgment ; and fome 
of them are fuperior to the vignettes ftom which they were copied. 


The Life of M. Zimmerman, Counfellor of State and chief Phyfie 
cian to the King of England at Hanover, Sc. Tranflated from 
the French eof S.A. D, Tift, M.D. Ge. Small 8vo. 45. Ode 

. Boards, Vernor and Hood. 1797. 


We have already noticed a tranflation of Tiffot’s pleafing tketch 
of thé life of his ingenious and virtuous friend *. Ona furvey 
of the prefent publication, we find that it is not a new transfufion 
of the original’ into our language, being borrowed (without ac- 
knowledgment) from that which we have mentioned with approba- 
tion. 


The Probable Progre/s and Iffue of the Commotions which have agi- 
tated Europe fince the French Revolution, argued from the A/pe@ 
of Things, and the Writings of the Prophets. By F. Bicheno, 
Svc. 25. Johnfon, 1797. 


However few the number of Mr. Bicheno’s converts may ‘be, 
he perfifts with a laudable zeal in warning the nation againft im- 
pending calamities, which can’ be averted only by reformation in 
church and ftate. His. farther inveftigation of prophetical ferip- 
tire feems to convince him, that his former pofition was right— 
that a war of thirty apd from 1789 was ordained for the over- 
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throw of all political and” eccléfiattical tyranny and corry te cad 
In the prefent traét, he has difplayed fome portion“.af critica 


men; but his writings are, lefs calealated, for popular nde than a _ 


Selemcnex on his feale might. with. 


The Spirit of the Public Fournals" for 1797. “Being an impartial 
Seleftion of the moft exquifite Effays and Feux d’ Efprit, princia 
. pally Profe, that appear in the New/papers.and other Publications. 


With explanatory Notes, ana Anecdotes of .many of the Pevfons al- - 


- luded to. To be-continued annually. 8vo. §s. Richardfon.. 1798. 


The title of this work fufficiently indicates ‘its contents. The 
feleétion appears to have been well made ; and the volume will be 


found amufing, if not very interefting. 


Ordinances. of Infurance. and Average of the City:of Hambro’; - 


publified by Order of the .Moft Provident Senate, the 10th of Sep- 

tember, 1731+ Tranflated from the German, by Barnard van 

Sandau, Notary Public; €¥c. 8vo, 25. 6d. Murray and Highley. 

1797 

This work is not. an object of criticifm ; ; and its utility to mer- 
chants, brokers, under-writers, &c. in their tranfaétions with Ham- 
burg, ‘muft depend on the‘continuance of the ordinances. 


Genethliacal Aftrology, comprehending an Enquiry into, and Defence 
of the Celeftial Science ; with the Method of reGifying Nativities, 
by the legal Mode of the Trutine of Hermes: comprifing alfo a 
Variety of Genitures, invefligated agreeably to the genuine Syftem 
_ of Claudius- Ptolemy ;. proving the Verity of elementary Influx, and 
Sfydereal Affedtion, By Fohn Worfdale. 800. 45. 60. Boar as 
_ Symonds. 

Trafh fit only for women who seticed to tell fortunes by the’ 
dregs’of tea in a cup, or for ladies of fafhion who run after the wife 
women belonging to our author’s profeffion. 

An Alarm to the Public, and a Bounty promifed to every Loyal Sub-~ 

- ged, who will come forward to repel the Enemy, Arms and Ac» 
coutrements provided for every Man, gratis, By F. Brown. 8v0% 
6d. Longman. 1798. ; 

An abfurd application of f{criptural paflages to military. affairs, 





REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT. . 


We have again. been affailed by the Suffolk Besiktas in his 
ufual ftrain of virulence and falfehood. We lament that the poor 
man’s head is fo difordered as to be tribus Anticyris infanabile : but 
he is at: full liberty to give vent to his malice. The cenfures la- 


vifhed by fuch a man we confider as real compliments; for we — 
fhould difdain the good opinion. of fo blind a votary, of folly and 


prejudice, fo incompetent a critic, and fo contemptible a writer, 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES.” 


Voyage de la Péroufe autour du Monde, publié conformément 
au Décret du 22 Avril 1791, et rédigé par M.L. A. Milet- 
Mureau, Général de Brigade dans le Corps du Génie, Direc- 
teur des Fortifications, Bi-confliteame, Membre de plufieurs 
Sociétés littéraires de Paris. 


4A Voyage round the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, 
and 1788, ‘by ‘Ff. F. G. de la Péroufe ; publifhed conformably 
to a Decree of the Year 1791, and edited by M: L. A, 
Milet-Mureaue 4 Vols, 8voe Imported by Dulau. 


1798. 


_IN the year 1788 *, we gave an abftract of the courfe of 
the prefent voyage, fo far as the accounts brought by M. Du- 
frefne extended; accounts which proved almoft the laft. 
From the intelligence which afterwards arrived, it appeared 
that M. de la Péroufe and his companions had reached Kam- 
tfichatka in September, 1787, and that M. de Lefleps was then 
commiffioned to convey the difpatches to Europe. In our 
review of that gentleman’s narrative of his travels ¢, we pre- 
digted, from the Jong filence of the navigators, that they were 
no more—a predigtion too fatally fulfilled. 

As a general outline of the voyage may here be expected, 
we may obferve; thatthe unfortunate adventurers failed from 
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Breft in Auguft 1485, doubled Cape Horn, and arrived in 
Conception Bay on the coaft of Chili, in February following. 


| From that conft they itretched to the weftward, and proceed- 


ed to Eafter Ifle, thence to the Sandwich Ilands.. From thefe, 
nearly in a norchern courfe, they failed to the coatt.of North 
America, ayd ieached thé latitude of 593, between Behring’s 
Bay and Mount Elias. This was the extremity of their north- 
ern direétion, as far as it has beer afcertained. ‘They then 
coafted downward to Nootka Sound, along New Albion to 
Monterey, a Spanith fettlement, about lat._37°; in the northern 
part of = coaft of California. In this direction, therefore, 
they proceeded farther to the fouthward than fome later navi- 
gators. From Monterey, they -croffed the tropic of Cancer in 
a fouih-weflern direCtion, and then proceeded to Canton, 
From Chiva they fteered to the Philippines, thence to Korea 
through the fea 6f Japan, and to Tartary, as far north as 
13°, They afterwards paffed along the coafts of the ifland 
Tchoka, and then failed to Kamtfchatka. From the’bay of 
Avaticha, they had a long courfe on the Pacific Ocean, be- 
fore they. arrived at the iflands of the Navigators. New Hol- 
Jand was at length vifited by them; but their courfe from 
Borany- bay is unknown. 

For a voyage which was to rival thofe of captain Cook, 
the preparations were conducted with no common cate. The 
navigators were the moft diftinguifhed feamen of France ; 
and the philofophers who accompanied them were the moft 
able in thar refpective departments. Science was multifari- 
oufly difplayed in the inftruétions, given to them, pointing out 
the objects of their attention; and their own genius was alive 


‘at every moment, to fecond the views of their government 


and their jailruGtots. As if la Péroufe had forefeen his own 
fate, he carefully fent home, at every interval, defcriptions of 
what he had feen, and accounts of the experiments and obfer- 
vations of his companions. Little therefore is loft, which 
we perhaps could have received on his return ; and this reflec- 
tion, though felfith and contracted, alone remains for our” 
confolation. 

Of the four o€tavo volumes, the firft contains the introduc- 
tory memoirs, the inftructions of every kind, and extraéts of 
fome voyages undertaken by the Spaniards. The fecond and 
third contain the journal of the voyage; and the laft, the de- 
tached memuirs, and letters from la Pérovfe himfelf and the 
men of fcience who accompanied him, “he plates form a 


folio volume, executed unequally, ands» Gnifhed with more 


fpirit than elegance. 
The preface of the editor, M. Milet-Mureau, is written 
with modefty and propriety. We fhall only fele&t that re 
Rjnicailiien which he profefies to have Kept i in view. 
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‘ Prompted by the fame heart-felt intereft which had, in the 
tribune of the conftituentaffembly, called forth my moft zeal- 
ous exertions to have the account of this voyage publilhed 
for the benefit of the eftimable relict of la Péroufe, I endea- 
voured to direét the choice of government to fome nautical 
chara&ter, duly qualified to fupply the place of one who had 
been originally nominated to the tafk of editing it. But 
France had already loft the greater part of her moft diftin- 
guifhed naval officers ; and thofe who {till remained were ei- 
ther engaged in actual fervice, or had withdrawn into voluntary 
retirement. The minifter, therefore, had no other choice left 
than that of a.man who was at leaft verfed in the ftudy of 
natural hiftory, and mathematics—an effential qualification 
for fuch an undertaking. The appointment of an editor who 
fhould preferably poffefs that kind of knowledge, was like- 
wife confonant with the intentions of la Péroufe, who wrote 
to one of his friends nearly in thefe terms: “ If my journal be 
printed. before my return, I particularly defire that the editor- — 
fhip may not be intrufted to a man of letters; for he will either 
confult the elegant turn of phrafe at the expenfe of the appro- 
priate term, which to his ear may found harih and barbarous, 
—the very term which the feaman and the man of {fcience would 
prefer, but which they will then look for in vain ;—or, fetting 
wholly afide all the nautic and aftronomic details, and only 
aiming at the compofition of an interefting romance, he 
will, for want of that knowledge which his education has — 
not allowed him. to acquire, fall into errors that will prove 
fatal to thofe who may fucceed me: but let an editor be chofen 
who is well acquainied with the mathematics, who {hall be 
capable of calculating, of combining my data with thofe of 
other navigators, of reCtifying any ‘miftakes which may have 
efcaped me, and who fhall not himfelf commit any new ones, 
An editor of that ftamp will fcrupuloufly adhere to the 
ground-work that I have furnifhed, will fupprefs no effential 
particulars, will prefent the technical details in the rough and 
unpolifhed but concife ftyle of a feaman; and he will have 
duly acquitted himfelf of his tafk, if he fhall put himfelf pre- 
cifely in my place, and publifh the work jn fuch form as | 
would myfelf have wifhed to impart to it.” 


The preliminary difcourfe does not deferve high commen- 
dation. That part of it which refpeéts univerfal meridians and 
the divifion of the circle, is trite and trifling. The life of la 
Péroufe is partial in fome refpects, vague and indifcriminate 
in others. We colle&t from it, that he was a man of confi- 
derable abilities, equally {pirited and humane ; attentive, cire 
cumfpect, and difinterefted. The decrees of the national af- 
fembly for fitting out fhips to ey for him, and for publifhe 
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484 Péroufe’s Voyage. 
ing his journals, follow. The next article confifts of the in- 
ftructions given to him—in{tructions which, from different 
circumftances, he was unable to purfue in the order {tated, 
but from which we may form an idea of the courte that he 
muft have followed after his departure from Botany Bay. 
After vifiting the Friendly Ifles, he was direéted to run down 
the fouth-weft coaft of New Caledonia; to examine the ifle 
of Santa Cruz of Mendana, and Seepiiniine its extent to the 
fouth ; or, if the wind would not allow that furvey, to run 
along ‘the coaft of the Terre des Arfacides, on the Lithh2"s0 
examine alfo an ifland to the north-weft of that seat tibis 
and, if poffible, the eaftern coaft of Louifiade. To this 
roupe of iflands he probably fteered; and perhaps in thefe 
3 was loft Ifiands inhabited by treacherous favages would 
afford no afylum to fhipwrecked mariners ; and the numerous 
reefs and fhallows would make this navigation very imfecure. 
From him we might have expeéted fome valuable remarks ; 
bur fortunately thefe iflands have been fince examined with 
care, Lieutenant Shortland, in his return from Botany Bay, 
purfued this courfe, and obferved with accuracy many iflands 
of thefe feas :“his journal was publifhed at the end of gover- 
si Philip’s voyage in 1789, noticed in our fixty-ninth vos 
ume, 

From the inftructions we fhall make no Sita. but con- 
tent ourfelves with remarking, that the annexed notes contain 
a valuable mafs of geographical information, and the inftruc- 
tions. to the men of fcience fhould be carefully perufed by 
every voyager. ‘They are calculated to direét the attention to 
objects of great importance, and to keep the mind alive to 
every pafling circumftance, which idlenefs might neglect or 
ignorance overlook. 

Of the journals of Spanith voyages, given in the firft vo- 
lume, it may not be improper to take notice of that which is 
the nioft important. Much of its merit, however, is loft by 
the errors of the French tranflation, or the ftrange obfcurity 
of the Spanith original, ‘It is to be regretted that M. Milet-. 
Mureau is not better acquainted with marine tactics, and that 
Maurelle, the Spanifh commander, was not more accurate in 
his obfervations. 

Maurelle was fent from Manilla to the weftern coaft of 
America, imperfectly proyided for a voyage which was to 
extend acrofs the Pacific, where fupplies were at leaft franfi- 
tory and precarious. His fmall ftock being almoft wholly 
confumed by the cock-roaches, he procured refrefhments in 
one of the Friendly [flands, and_alfo at Guam, the capital of 
the Marian or Ladrone Ifles. The principal importance of 
this voyage, in a geographical view, is the courfe purfued to 
the north of the groupe, called by the names of Solaman’s 
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Iflands, Arfacides, &c. If our author is ‘correét, all thefe 
iflands are in fouthern latitude, none of them extending to the 
equator, though the northernmoft reach within one or two 
degrees of it. He coafted thefe iflands chiefly on the north, 
and added new ones to the former lift. Latté Ifland, dr Ma- 
yorga, where he met with a very hofpitable reception,.had not 
before been vilited; and,.as the manners of the inhabitants 
differ from thofe of their neighbours, we fhall relieve the 
drynefs of thefe geographical difquifitions by fome extracts. 


‘ The Indians who came on board, preffed me to pene 
trate into the heart of their archipelago: each of them points 
ed to his own ifland, and affured me that I fhould there find 
water, and every thing of which I might ftand in need. 
The equis, or captains, teftified the greateft friendfhip for 
me as they feverally arrived ; and I endeavoured not to tre 
main in arrear with them. Several of their number accepted 
the invitation to my table, ‘but they ate only of the fraits 
which they had themfelves brought on board. I imagined 
that thefe iflanders were divided into a great number of cafts 
or tribes, confidering the number of eguis who were feen to 
iffue forth their commands: but, in other refpeéts, I obferved 
the moft perfect harmony to prevail among all. 

‘« Among our vifitants were fome of the female fex. 
Their countenances appeared to us:by no means difagreeable : 
their drefs confifted of a fort of petticoat which covered them 
from the waift down to the feet. The men were habited in 
the fame manner. I admired the fine fhape and fize of the 
latter: fome of them, whom:I caufed to’ be meafured, were 
fix feet four inches high, and floutly made in proportion; nor 
were thefe the talleft amouig thofe Indians. ‘Certain it-is that 
the fmalleft of them were equal to the talle{t and moft athletic 
of my fhip’s company. Thefe iflanders in general are tall and 
robult 

¢ As foon as we had caft anchor, | received a prefent of 
fruits fent by the tubou ; and the bearer of the prefent, accord- 
ing to the information given to me, was his fon. What'could 
be the meaning of the name tubou, which the eguis repeated 
with fingular affection? I imagined at the moment that it pro- 
bably defignated the equi of the ifland near which we were 
ftationed, who muft have enjoyed fome pre-eminence above 
the other eguis, fince they fpoke of him with fuch refpeé. 
Whoever he might be, { gave the beft poflible reception to 


his fon, with a view of conciliating. his friendfhip, that we 
might experience no impedimentin our operations when pre- 
paring to provide a ftock of water, and that he might, on the 
contrary, countenance and fupport us with all the influence 
of his authority. 
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¢ At eight o'clock in the morning the frigate was fire 
_ founded by a hundred canoes: the cries of thofe who havi-+ 
ted the candes, and thére carriéd on their trafic, were fo 
thrill, that it was impoffible for us on board of the thip to hear 
&§ éach other’s voices. At the fame hour they informed us that 


the tubom was coming to pay us a vifit. As foon as hé ap- 
KF proached, all the canoés that environed the frigate on the 
| ftarboard fide retired to make way for him. I received him 
| with all poffible civility. Hts age and enormous corpu- 
i lency had deprived him of the agility requifite to énable him 
to climb on board ; fo that it became neceffary for the eguis; 
a. ~whom I had before confidered as petty kings, to lift him up 
4° ~~ by the fhoulders as he afcended the fhip’s ladder. He was 
! accompanied by his wife, whofe features furpaffed in beau 
| thofe of all the other women whom we had hitherto feen in 
this ifland; and I would almoft have {worn at that moment 
7 that fhe was the daughter of fome European; fo captivating 
were the graces which | obferved in her perfon: as fhe was 
| not above twenty-five years of age at moft, her youth gave 
} an additional luftre to her charms. They both feated them- 
felves on the watch-bench ; and all the others, lowly proftrat- 
ing themfelves, kiffed. the ubon’s feet. As a prefent, he 
q brought me a canoe full of fweet potatoes, In token of m 
 gfatitude, [arrayed him and his wife with fafhes of flame- 
coloured filk defcending from the neck to the waift, to which, 
with carnation ribands, I fufpended two dollars bearing the 
4 impreffion of our auguft fovereign’s features. -At the fame 
| time I diftributed a number of rials with the fame impreffion, 
| which fhould, in after-times, afford irrefragable proofs of our 
A having touched at thefe iflands. 
i ‘ So great was the fubordination of the eguis to the tubow, 
HY that not one of them ventured to fit in his:prefence: even his 
i own fon, who had, before his father’s arrival, affected all the 
; dignity. of majefty, was now feen to behave with as profound 
wa refpect as the others. I can affert with truth that the tidou 
hardly deigned to honour them with a word. I conducted 
them to the great cabin: they were tranfported with admira- 
tion on beholding the apparatus of the frigate, and the various 
‘ objeCts which I fhowed to them. At length, perfectly fatis- 
tied with the good reception they had experienced from us, 
‘ they departed, after having given us the moft unequivocal af- 
t furances of the ftricteft friendfhip, and after a thoufand kiffés 
and embraces Javifhed on us by the good old man.’ 


oe . There is alfo fome novelty in the account of their gates. 


‘ Immediately there ftepped forth from the ranks a robuft 
athletic young man, prefling his left hand againft his bofom, 
and ftriking his elbow with the right. He performed round 
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the circle a number of gambols oppofite the groupes of thofe 
who were not of his own trihe. A champion from among the 
latter having prefented himfelf, and making the fame. gefures, 
the two men began to wreftle, grappling eacts other by the body, 
and pufhing each other back ward and forward with {uch foree, 
that their veins and dinews were {een to {well prodigioudly, 
At length one of the two combatants fell to the ground with 
fuch violence, that I thought he would never more be able 
to rife. He rofe; however, covered with duft, and retired 
. without daring to turn his head alide. The victor advanced 
to pay his homage to the king; and thofe of his tribe chanted 
afong; but, whether in honour ‘of. the fuccetsful champions 
or to the difgrace of his defeated antagonift, I cannot tell. 

‘ Thefe wrettling-matches lafted two hours ; during which 
time one of the parties engaged had his arm fractured, and 
others received dreadful blows. ‘While the wreftling cons 
tinued, other champions prefented themfelves, who had 
their wrifts and hands enveloped with thick. cords, which 
ferved ‘them as gauntlets.’ This kind of combat was miuch 
more terrible than the wreftling: at the very beginning of the 
affault, the combaiants ftruck each other on the forehead; the 
temples, the cheeks,——in fhort, in every part of the face; 
and thofe who received thefe furious blows, became more ar- 
dent and fmpetuous in the conflict: I faw fome of the number 
who were ftruck to the ground with the firft blow. The 
{pectators viewed thefe engagements with a certain degree of 
refpect ; nor was every one indifcriminately admitted to take 
a part in them. ) 

‘A number of women, efpecially thofe who attended on 
the queen, affifted at thefe games, On this occafion they ap- 
peared to me in a quite different light from that in which I had 
hitherto confidered them. ‘Before, [had not thought them dif- 
agreeable: but; on this day, they had decorated thensfeives 
with their choiceft finery ; having their cloaks neatly folded 
back, and faftened down with a set on the left fide ; wear- 
ing ftrings of large glafs beads about their neck ; their hair 
being elegantly arranged, their bodies wafhed, and perfumed 
with an oil of tolerably pleafing fcent, and their fkins fo fcru- 
puloufly clean, ‘that they could not have fuffered the {malleft 
particle of fand to adhere to it? in fhort, they fixed my whole 
attention, and appeared to me much more beautiful than [ had 
before conceived them jo be. . ‘ 

‘The king commanded the women to engage in boxing as 
the men had done: they obeyed his orders, and maintained the 
confli€ with fuch fierce animofity, that a fingle tooth would 
not have been left in the'heads of thefe combatants, if they had 
not from time to time been feparated. This fight affected me to 
thefoul, and I requefted the ring to put an end to the combat: 
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he complied with my requeft ; and the affembled multitude 
loudly applauded the compaffion which I had felt for thofe 
young women.’ 

A quotation relative to the cock-roaches may be added. 
Thefe infects gnawed through the cafks, fo that the water al- 
moft at once difappeared ; and their devaftations mm the bread- 
rooms were dreadful. 


¢ Thus circumftanced, and induced by the inceffant com- 
plaints made to me, that the bread ferved out to the crew was 
not eatable, [ determined to examine it myfelf. When I faw 
the condition in which it ftood, I could not but confider 


myfelf as placed in the moft direful fituation to which the na- . , 


vigators of unknown feas can poffibly be reduced, while at 
the fame time I had not the fmalleft hope of relief. Never 
fhall I recollect that afflicting moment, without feeling my 
foul harrowed up by the remembrance of the fight which then 
ftruck my eyes. With {trict truth I can aver, that, if the 
Almighty had not fupported me on that trying oceafion, I 
fhould have fallen into the deepeft defpair, on feeing that 
there no longer exifted even a probability of our being able 
to continue our voyage. ) 

‘ | called in the firft pilot, don Jofeph Vafquez, the fecond 
pilot, awk pra d’Echeverria ; I affembled all the officers; and 
I appointed the furgeon, don Pedro Carvajal, to take down the 
minutes of the council that we were about to hold, and of the 
deliberations which fhould take place. I feverally conducted 
them to the bread-rooms: we there found millions of cock- 
roaches ; and, to form an adequate idea of the number of 
thofe infects, it would be. neceffary to have feen them with 
one’s own eyes. ‘Thofe deftructive vermin had infefted the 
frigate to fuch a degree, that the chaplain was feveral times 
obliged to pronounce exorcifins agajnft them. On my part, 
I took the precaution of placing, in the cabins, the bread- 
rooms, and every part of the ihip, veflels fmeared on the 
infide with honey and fugar: each day a multitude of thofe 
infects were taken: I waited on them almoft the whole of m 
honey; and yet no diminution of their number was at all 
perceivable. | : 

‘ At the opening of the bread-room, the bifcuit appeared 
to be untouched ; but near the partitions it had wholly vanith- 
ed, and the bottom prefented nought but a heap of bran and 
duft. Confidering the defalcation of the men’s allowance 
purfuant to the orders I had iffued on the 16th of February, 
and the deduétion of an ounce in the pound, which had taken 
place ever fince our departure from Sifiran, I ought to have 
had three hundred and twenty-nine arrobes * of bread remain- 





‘ * The arrobe weighs twenty-five pounds, of fixteen ounces each.” 
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ing, exclufive of the other provifions, which were in tolera- 
ble plenty; but on that day I faw myfelf reduced to two cafks 
full of duft rather than of bread. J gave orders for opening 
the three large cafks containing our relerved ftore, which were 
well bound with ftrong hoops, and carefully tarred over ; 
but they did not exhibit the appearance of having ever con- 
tained a particle of bread, ~ being filled--with .cock-roaches 
alone.’ 


We now proceed to the journal of la Péroufe. This a- 
ble navigator begins with a fhort hiftorical account of the dif- 
ferent voyages undertaken for the purpofes of difcovery. 
- We early meet with his principal failing ; namely, too great 
confidence in his own opinions; but this confidence he 
never carried into action ; for he yielded, occafionally per- 
haps with too much facility, to the fentiments of his officers, 
In f{peculative opinions, however, he is ceitainly too dog- 
matical. For inftance, with regard to the luminous appear- 
ance of the fea, he obferves, that it probably proceeds from 
the diffolution of marine bodies ; for, if produced by infects, 
they ‘ would not. be diffufed fo lavithly from the pole to the 
equator, but would be chiefly confpicuous in particular cli- 
mates.’ The argument, weak in itfelf, is contradicted by de- 
cifive obfervation ; for the infeéts have been feen and defcribed 
by various naturalifts, and eventhe flime, which is fometimes 
phofphoric, derives its light from the mixture of minute in- 
fects, or from the decompofition of the phofphoric ones. 

Having left ‘the harbour of Breft in the beginning of Au- 
gut 1755, the voyagers, in the Bouflole ne the Aftrolabe, 
ailed to Madeira.and Teneriffe. The Pic of the latter ifland 
was examined ; but we regret, that M. Monneron’s feries of 
levels for afcertaining its height did not reach Europe. They 
were indeed incomplete ; but the editor remarks, that he pro- 
bably had diftinguifhed the end of his obfervations in fuch a 
way, that any other traveller might have continued them. 

After croffing the Atlantic, la Péroufe arrived at Trinidad, 
in which is a {mall Portuguefe fort. The Englifh had fome 
pretenfions to this ifland, but refigned them at the requeft of the 
Portuguefe government. Having fought the ifland of Afcen- 
caon, he afferts that it ‘does not exift within 7° weft longitude 
from the meridian of Trinidad, between the latitudes of 20° 
10’ and 20° 50’. He thinks that feamen have fuppofed them- 
felves at Afcencaon, when they really were at Trinidad ; and 
too pofitively hints that, as he did not fee the ifland, it does 
not exift. ‘The editor, in a note, reprehends his too pofitive 
decifjon, and his hafty difcontinuance of the fearch. The 
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49° Péroufe’s Voyage. 
beft Englith geographers have doubted the exiftence.of the 
ifland in queftion; and Don Francefco de Barros, governor of 
St. Catharine, affirmed that it did not exift, having difpatched 
a veffel to examine all the coait in which it was faid'to have 
been found. We agree, however, with M. Milet-Mureau, 
that it is very improper to expunge it from the map; and, in 
this cenfure, the Englifh geographers muft be involved. 
L’Ifle Grande is another difputed ifland. We thall tran- 
{cribe what la Péroufe has faid of it. 


‘ The weather continued extremely fine till the 28th [of No- 
vember, 1785], when we experienced a very violent gale from 
the eaftward, the firft to which we were expofed fince our de- 
parture from France. On this occafion, I had confiderab'e plea- 
fure in obferving, that, although our fhips were very indifferent 
failers, they ftood the bad weather remarkably well, and were 
capable of refifting the rough feas which we fhould have to tra- 
verfe, We were at this time in 35° 24’ fouth lat. and long. 43° 40° 
weft ; and I was fteering my courfe to the eaft-fouth-eait, be- 
caufe 1 purpofed, in my fearch for Ifle Grande, to ftrike into 
its latitude at about ten degrees eaftward of the pofition af- 
figned to it in the different charts. I did not fhut my eyes to” 
the extreme difficulty I fhould have to encounter in getting 
back again: but in any cafe I was under a neceffity of pro 
ceeding far to the weftward, in order to reach the ftraits of 
Le Maire ; and whatever way I might make in that direction 
while running down the meridian of Ifle Grande, I fhould be 
fo much the nearer to the coaft of Patagonia, where I was 
obliged to take foundings previous to my doubling of Cape 
Horn. I alfo thought, that, as the latitude of like Grande 
had not been accurately afcertained, it was more pro- 
bable that I fhould fall in with it by fteering upon different 
tacks between the 44th and 45th degrees of latitude, than by 
purfuing a ftraight line in 44° 30’, as I might have done in run- 
ning from weft to eaft ; the wefterly winds being as conftant 
in thefe feas, as thofe from the eaft are between the tropics. ° 

‘ It will foon appear that I derived no advantage from my 
calculations, and that, after an unavailing fearch of forty, 
days, during which I experienced five gales of wind, I was 
confirained to proceed to my ulterior deftination. 

* On the 7th of December, I was in the fuppofed parallel. 
of Ifle Grande, in latitude 44° 38° fouth, and longitude 34° 
weft, according to a lunar obfervation taken on the preceding 
day. Pieces of fea~-weed paffed us on our way; and we 
had for feveral days been furrounded by birds ; but they were 
of the fpecies of the albatroffes and petrels, which never ape 
proach the land except in the breeding feafon. 
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‘ Thefe flight-indications of land were; however, fufficient 
to keep alive our hopes, and afforded us fome confolation in 
the tremendous feas which we were traverfing. But 1 was not 
free from anxiety when I confidered that [I had ftill to proceed 
—3§ degrees weftward, to reach the ftrait of Le Maire, where 
wt was of confiderable importance ‘that I fhould arrive before 
the end of ‘January. 

‘ I continued fteering upon different tacks hetween 44 and 
45° of latitude, till the 24th of December: in that parallel I 
traverfed fifteen degrees of longitude; and, on the 27th of 
December, I relinquifhed the fearch, fully convinced that the 
Hland mentioned. by La Roche was not in exiftence, and that 
the appearance of fea-weed and petrels is no proof of the vi- 
cinity of land, fince I difcovered fea-plants and birds till my 
arrival on the coaft of Patagonia, The chart on which the 
thip’s place each day is marked down, will.afford a better idea 
of the courfe I.fteered, than the details I have here given. I 
am convinced that the navigators who may undertake this 
fearch after me, will not be’more fuccefsful than I have been; 
but they ought not, to engage in it unlefs they are fhap- 
ing their courfe to the eaftward, towards the Indian ocean. 
In fuch cafe, it is neither a more difficult nor a more tedious 
tafk to make a run of 30 degrees upon that parallel than upon 
any other; and if they do not difcover the land, at leaft the? 
will have purfued a route ftill approximating to their deflina- 
tion. Indeed I am firmly perfuaded that Ifle Grande is, like 
Pepys’ Ifland, a country that exifts only in idea. The account 
given by La Roche, who pretends that he faw tall trees 

rowing in it, is void of all probability; for it is beyond a 
ie that, in the latitude of 45 degrees, fhrubs alone are to 
agfound in an ifland fituate in the midit of the fouthern ocean ; 
ince fot.a fingle tree of confiderable fizé is to be met with 
in the iflands of Trifian d’Acuna, which lie in a latitude ine 
finitely more favourable to vegetation.’ : 


It is obferved in a note, that the only fair conclufion is 
that I’Ifle Grande does not exift in the pofition-attributed to it 
by former geographers. Captain Cook, in his chart, feems 
to confound it with Pepys’ Ifland; and Mr. Dalrymple is the 
only geographer of credit who has’ retained it, We.do not 
find that this whole track has been explored by any navigator ; 
and, therefore, the exiilence of the ifland is {till problemati- 
cal. 
La Péroufe paffed through the ftrait of Le Maire, and 
doubled Cape Horn with fuch vigilant attention, that he truft- 
ed to the accuracy of his obfervation as firmly, as to the pofi- 
tion of the obfervatories of Greenwich or Paris. The land 
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,difcovered by Drake, feems, according to the French naviga- 


tor, to be Terra del Fuego. 

On the 24th of February, 1786, the voyagers anchored in 
Conception Bay ; and having, from their firft arrival on the 
coaft of Chili, taken lunar obfervations every day, they were 
able to confirm the accuracy of Juan, the’ companion of Ul- 
loa. Conception is a Spanifh fettlement on the weftérn coaft 
of South-America: it has a fafe and moft commodious har- 
bour. The foil is extremely fruitful; and the people might 
be happy, were it not for the impolitic exactions of the go- 
vernment, and the great number of monaftic eftablifhments. 
Idlenefs, rather than fuperftition, is the parent of thefe infti- 
tutions ; but, where provifions are eafily fupplied, it is {carce- 
lyneceflary to fly to a cloifter, with a view of avoiding la- 
bour. 

Of the drefs of the females of this province we have the 
following fketch. 


' © A plaited petticoat, which leaves half of the leg expofed to 
view, and which is faftened far below the waift ; ftockings ftriped 
with red, blue, and white ; fhoes fo fhort, that all the toes are 
doubled back, and the foot appears nearly round, are worn b 

the ladies of Chili. Their hair is unpowdered ; and that which 
gtows on the back part of the head is divided into {mall braids 
which hang down on their fhoulders. ‘Their corfet is of gold 
or filver tiffue, and is covered by two fhawls, one of muf- 
lin, the other (which is placed over that) of woollen ftuff of 
various colours, yellow, blue, or pink. With thefe woollen 
fhawls the ladies cover their heads when they are in the 
{treets, or when the weather is cold: but, within doors, they are 
accuftomed to lay them on their lap ; and there is a mode of 


\ toying with the muflin fhawl, by inceffantly placing and re- 


placing it, in which the ladies of La Conception difplay a ve 
racetul dexterity. They-ate in general handfome, and pof- 
foffed of fuch amiable politenefs, that there is certainly no 
maritime city in Europe, where foreign navigators could hope 
to be entertained with fo much affection and amenity.’ 


The next refting-place was Eafter Ifland. Davis’s Land 
was not difcovered, and perhaps does not exift ; but there are 
iflands. in 27° fouth latitude, at the diftance of 200 leagues 


. from Copiago, which are reatly thofe of St. Felix and St. 


Ambrofe, erroneoufly placed in all the charts, Thefe have 
probably .been miftaken for Davis’s Land. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fragmens fur Paris, vo Frederic Fean Laurent Meyer, Doc; 
teur en Droit a Hambourg. Traduits de I’ Allemand, par le 
General Dumouriex. Hamburg. 1708. 


Fragments upon Paris, by Dr. Meyer ; tranflated from the Ger= 
man by General Dumouriez. 2 Vols. 


“I wim’ (fays Dumouriez in his Preface) -‘ that I could 
tranimit, to thot who will read thefe Fragments in the tranfla- 
tion, the feelings which the original has excited inme. A 
wanderer, and profcribed from a country which owes to me 
her firft military fuccefles and the foundation of ber liberty, 
I feek to find her, not in the errors, the misfortunes, or the 
crimes of thofe who have governed her, but in the confoling 
picture of the wife and he true philofophers by whom fhe is 
honoured.’ 


Confoling indeed is the picture which Dr. Meyer has pre- 
fented—a great nation recovering from the convulfions that 
have only ferved to augment its power, and its governors 
rendering themfelves as illuftrious at home by their encou- 
ragement of the fciences, as they have made themfelves for- 
midable abroad by the fuccefs of their arms. 

When Dr. Meyer entered Paris, in the {pring of the year 
1796, he found that city in a ftate of great tranquillity, not- 
withitanding the reports of commotion propagated by the ene- 
mies of the republic. He foon commenced his furvey, atid 
prepared materials for the work which we are now é¢xamin- 
in 

~ ae the contents of the firft volume, we meet with a 
enultepucity of articles, irregularly arranged. Under the head 
of ‘ ftreets,’ we are pleafed to find, that the accidents which 
were fo frequent under the old régime, when fuch a number of 
paffengers were killed or maimed by the careleffnefs or wan- 
sonnel of the drivers of carriages, no longer occur. Car- 
riages, indeed, are not fo numerous in Paris as they were be- 
fore the revolution ; but the chief reafon of the favourable 
change is, that the prefent owners of equipages are more 
confiderate.—The next article relates to the Pont-Neuf; and 
fuperficial accounts of the palace of the late duke of Orieude: 
of that of the Thuilleries, of feveral f{quares and other pub- 
lic places, follow.—Of the theatres the author treats more co- 
pioufly. While he was at Paris, fifteen houfes of that denomi- 
nation were open, and were generally thronged. He obferved, 
in his vifits to thefe places oF attebedenat, that ‘ an irreconcile- 
able hatred of the fyftem of terror and of all arbitrary 
power, refpect for the memory of the unfortunate victims of 
anarchy, an attachment to moderate principles and to lenient 
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smeafures, forgivenefs and tolerance towards the better clafs of 
emigrants, affection for the defenders of the country, and an 
ardent defire of a fpeedy and general peace, were tlie prevail- 
ing fentiments of the. nation,’ as developed in the words and 
behaviour of the fpectators, or in their manner of receiving 
and applying particular paflages of the drama. 

Dr. Meyer {peaks contemptuoufly of the civic feftivals of 
the Pavifians ; and he thinks that they have not that effect on 
the minds of the people which the inftitutors would with to - 
imprefs. 

Paffing to the fubjeét of legiflative proceedings, he \ap- 

lauds the order and moderation with which the debates are 
ufually condudted, particularly in the council of_ elders, He 
has given the fketches of fome debates which he witneffed in 
the council of five hundred; but thefe were exceptions from 
the general remark, as they were attended with great clamour 
and tumult. He- particularly admired, on thefe occafions, 
the oratory of Thibatdeau, to whofe merit in other refpects 
he.alfo bears teftimony. 

He has communicated fome biographical and chara@eriftic 
anecdotes of the members of the executive directory. The 
pentarchs who then ruled France were Rewbell, Le-Tour- 
neur, Carnot, La-Reveillére-Lépaux, and Barras. 


‘ Before the revolution’ (fays Dr. Meyer) * Rewbell was 
an advocate of the fupreme court of Colmar. He acquired 
reputation by his eloquence, his attention to bufinefs, his love 
of juftice, and his difregard of felfith interefts. As a member 
-of the conftituent affembly, as a deputy at Mentz. during the 
fiege, and in other employments, he did not forfeit, among 
candid obfervers of his conduct, the good opinion which he 
had-thus gained. While the legiflative affembly fat, he per- 
formed confiderable fervice in his department ; and, when he 
was a member of the convention, he defended his country 
againft the defolating fury of anarchifts. After the fall of 
Robefpierre, he was one of the firft who attacked the faétion 
of the Jacobins ; and he was the firft who voted for the fup- 
preffion of their clubs.—In his exercife of the dire¢torial of- 
fice, he is diftinguithed by a tenacious firmnefs in his opinions, 
when he. has deliberately weighed them in his mind! This 
firmnefs, however, does not degenerate into blind obftinacy ; 
for he will give way to a change of circumftances, and take 
the advice of thofe whom he efteems.—As a private man, he 
manifefts a love of order, moderation, fidelity in friendthip, 
and all the virtues of the father of a family.’ 


A favourable charaéter is given, by the German writer, of © 
Le-Tourneur, the negotiator at Lifle ; but the French tranf- 
lator, in a note, focaks lefs refpectfully of him, 
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After a panegyric upon Carnot, La-Reveilltre-Lépaux is 
thus extolled. 


‘ By the general voice, not merely of impartial perfons, 
but even of thofe who are the moft “inimical to the exiftin 
government, he is honoured with the diftinétive appellation o 
the virtuous man, France, it is faid, has paid due homage to 
the pureft civifm, by conferring on La-Reveillére the. higheft 
dignity in the ftate. The public opinion. fully acknowledges 
his merit as a ftatefman, a philofopher, and a private maa, 
He has never belonged to any party ; he loves peace ; he va- 
lues merit in all clalfes and in every country ; and, with ener- 
getic franknefs, he gives his fanétion to every thing that is 
good and great.’ ) 


This éloge is the effufion of partiality, rather than of truth. 

Barras is reprefented as a man of vivacity and courage, and 
as more attached to pleafure than fo bufinefs. He was one of 
the defenders of the convention againit the partifans of Robef- 
' pierre ; and he alfo affifted in quelling a renewed inforre€tion 
of the Parifians; but, in the latter of thefe commotions, he 
rendered himfelf obnoxious to a confiderable part of the com- 
munity by proceeding too far in the fanguinary intoxication 
of fuccefs. 

We afterwards meet with an interefting account of Sieyes, 
who appears to have been equally mifreprefented as a manand 
as a politician, We were-amufed with an anecdote refpect- 
ing him, which we will lay before our readers. 


‘Ican warrant’ (fays Dr. Meyer) ¢ the truth of the following 
ftatement, which I received from a friend moft deferving of 
credit, who was prefent when the affair happened. 

‘ Robetpierre, whofe hawk eye glanced death upon every 
one that incursed the flighteft fufpicion of being able to thwart 
his ambitious fchemes, contented himfelf with carefully watch- 
ing Sieyes. . The latter, to avoid the iron arm of the tyrant, 
uhder which every thing bowed, ‘withdrew himfelf from all 
concern in public affairs, aud obferved a rigorous filence, 
The'tyrant made ufe of all the means in his.power to difco- 
ver traces of what Sieyes might have written; he had recourfe 
to the opening of letters, that invention of the fchool of the 
Jefuits *, fo commodioufly employed by defpotifm under the 
pretext of reafons of ftatc, to explore the fecrets of individuals 
—an arbitrary meafure in which Robefpierre had many pre- 
deceffors, and finds many imitators. All letters addreffed to 
the fufpected mal-content were opened by order of the dicta- 
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tor. . Sieyes, in converfation with a German friend, had ex- 

reffed a wifh to have fome infight into Kant’s new fyftem of 
philofophy. This friend had written to his brother, a man of 
Jetters in one of the German univerlities, who, as he could 
‘exprefs philofophical ideas with more fecniey in Latin than in 


French, traced, in the former language, a {ketch of the prin- 
ciples of Kant’s fyftem, and directed it in a letter to Sieves. 
The epiftle reached Paris, and was opened at the bureau of 
the police. ‘ A Latin letter, confifting of feveral fheets, to 


Sieyes—and from an enemy’s country ‘ fecrets are concealed 


in it—perhaps even the plan of a confpiracy.” Thus thought 
the penetrating diplomacy ; and the important letter paffed to 
the revolutionary committee. This council of high wifdom 
examined it, comprehended nothing, and defpifed the language 
of pedants. They fummoned the moft able fchool-mafters, 
who repeatedly read, and difputed for along time upon the 
contents of this fingular epiftle. “The words they could eafily 
tranflate ; but they could not comprehend the meaning. One 
of the company cried out, “* Thefe charaéters deceive us; I 
here perceive the cipher of a dangerous fecret.” -At laft, in 
the minority of this Areopagus, one fage was found who was 
able to tranflate fome paflages intelligibly ; and the great fe- 
cret was difcovered. It was proved that the letter contained 
no counter-revolutionary plan, but that the philofophical Jan- 
guage was new, the meaning little comprehenfible, and the 


matter very obfcure.’ 


The fecond volume begins with an account of the National 
Inftitute of Arts and Sciences ; but, as we have already given 
a fketch of that inftitution*, we fhall not dwell upon this 

art of the work. The tranfactions of feveral of the meet- 
ings of this body are mentioned ; ‘but we fhall only extract a 
paffage which exhibits in a favourable light the fenfibility of 


thofe who were prefent. 


¢ When I entered the hall” (fays our author) I found the 
fpectators, numerous as they were, in a general enthufiafm : 
a tumult of voices and cries prevailed ; and many of the men, 
as well as the women,: fhed tears. Prony was then recitin 
an é/oge in honour of the aftronomer Pingré ; and his fabject 
ave him occafion to {peak ‘of the fervices which his friend 
Bailly had rendered to the {cience of aftronomy. The name 
of that refpectable old man was no fooner pronounced, than 
an effervefcence of indignation and refentment at his inhuman 
murder fpread through ‘the affembly ; and the fpeaker was 
obliged, for fome time, to give way to the general fpirit. 





* See our XVith Volume, New Arr, p. $55. 
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After_a long difcontinuance of his difcourfe, he, ina ftrain 
of dignity mingled with emotion, made an apoftrophe to the ~ 
enfanguined manés of Bailly, offering the homage of the gra- 
titude and veneration of his contemporaries, by whom his 
fate was deeply lamented. With the emotions of the orator, 
which frequently interrupted his {peech; the féelings of -all his 
auditors were in unifon. In the filence which fucceeded the 
agitations of enthufiafm—a filence indicative of the moft re- 
fined fenfibility—the fhade of that great man, appeafed by this 
funeral refpect, feemed to be hovering oyer the affembly, and 
infpiring the fcene. This mute expreffion was the moft elo- 
quent homage that could be offered to the merit of a man, 
whofe name is infcribed in the annals of fcience, and enrolled 
among the moft illuftrious names in the records of the pres 
fent age.’ 


The Mufeum of Natural Hiftory is faid to have been chief- 
ly projected by the ci-devant comte de la Cépede, a man of 
talent and fcience. The eftablifhment is well conducted; and 
the leftures are numeroufly attended. ' 

The Garden of Plants is the favourite refort of the peace» 
able and refpectable citizens: it affords the evening walk with 
which they indulge their children. Our readers, we doubt 
not, will be pleafed with the following infcription, placed in 
different parts of this garden to prevent diforder. 


‘ Citizens, refpect this property ; 

‘ 1. Becaufe it tends to the good of humanity and to the 
advancement of ufeful fcience, and becaufe its productions 
ferve to relieve our fick and indigent brethren ; 

2. Becaufe it is national property ; in which quality itbe- 
longs to all, and to no one in particular. 

‘ Citizens, in preferving this important property, you be- 
nefit yourfelves. You are therefore requefted to be watchful 
one over the other, in preventing any michief or devaftation 
from being committed in your prefence.’ 


The writer adds, 


‘ The effect of fuch an jnfcription, of even of a fimple 
riband with the words “—_ ¢an mot pafs here,” is more 
powerful over the people of Paristhan the large grates armed 
with iron pojnts at the entrafice of the pale: auit gardens of 
“the princes and nobles in Germany, or the pofts covered with 
infcriptions, denouncing capital punif{hment againft all who, 
by touching any thing, offer difrefpect to the majefty of- the 
place.’ 


The doctor’s remark,upon the central {chools is perfeétly 
juft, 
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‘ The ancient languages, hiftory, natural hiftory, mathe- 
matics, natural philofophy, and chemiftry, the ftudy of the 
“French language, the {ciences, the fine arts, and legiflation, 
are the objeéts of inftruction. In this lift I fought in vain for 
a profeffor of morals, or for leffons to form the pupils to the 
civic_and domeftic virtues. Why has this moft important 
part of education been forgotten, rejeéted, excluded ? Why 
has it not been confidered that the man exifts before the philo- 
fopher, that the good citizen and the.father of a family are 
the moft powerful fupport of the ftate /’ 


After the mention of various works of art, we have an ac- 
count of David, the celebrated painter, unfortunately notori- 
ous as the partifan of Robefpierre. Bad ations, however, 
do not always {pring from bad motives; the perfecuting fana~ 
ticifm of the terrorift, or of the monk, does not neceffarily 
imply depravity of heart. The errors of David were great ; 
but he does not appear to have been a felfifh or veicke man. 
The influence which he poffeffed during that difgraceful pe- 
riod of the revolution, was never exerted to enrich or aggran- 
dife himfelf; and he either refufed the rewards that were de- 
creed to him for his plans and national paintings, or accepted 
the money that he might diftribute it among indigent artifts. 
Dr. Meyer found him an infulated man, devoted to his profef- 
fional purfuits, generally filent upon politics, but ftill tena- 
cious of thofe principles to which he had facrificed the feelings 
of humanity and the good opinion of his countrymen. 

Sublimity of imagination, fertility of invention, a noble 
fimplicity of compofition, truth of expreffion, accuracy of 
defign, beauty of figure, warmth and harmony of colouring, 
are confidered by our author as united in the finifhed pieces of 
David. The fubject of his Junius Brutus is- wonderfully 
conceived. At the veftibule of lis houfe, the ftern patriot is 
feated on the pedeftal of the flatue of Dea Roma, the proteét- 
ing divinity of his country, before whom he had {worn to a& 
as the judge, not as the father. His wife ‘and daughters are 
coming forth todearn the fate of his fons; and they fee the 
dictors at the gate bearing the bloody corpfe of one of them 
upon a bier. A more mterefting moment could not have been 
imagined ; and the execution is faid to equal the defign. 

David was then employed upon that battle between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, to which the Roman matrons put an end by 
reconciling the two armies. ‘ In this picture,’ faid he to 
his Gerinan vifitant, -‘ 1 would have hiftory fpeak to my coun- 
try, that fhe may ceafe to facrifice her children to horrible 
war.’ Of his pictures of the deaths of Pelletier and Marat, 
the artift is now afhamed: * Go,’ faid he, when Dr. Meyer 
defired to fee them, ‘ go rather and look at my Horatii and 
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my Brutus; I compofed them with more leifure in times more 
tranquil.’ 

Of the ftate of manufactures'in France, at the time of his 
vifit, Dr. Meyer {peaks very unfavourably. 


‘The manufactures in France may be compared to the 
ruins of a magnificent building,.which has funk from the 
failure of the foundation. In the interior parts of the country, 
and in towns formerly the moft flourifhing, we perceive the 
effeé&ts of revolutionary convulfion, and the confequences.of 
the moft rancorous and furious hoftilities that ever defolated 
France. In almoft every diftrict, the manufaCtures have been 
fo far overwhelmed, that the hopes of re-eftablifhing them 
are almoft extinét. Hands and materials are deficient. In- 
genious and active individuals, indeed, make occafional at- 
tempts ; but their undertakings, though patronifed by the go- 
yernment, and encouraged by public Bodics, languifh under a 
variety of wants.’ 


He concurs, however, with thofe writers who have exhi- 
bited a pleafing picture of the fuccefs of the agricultural ef- 
forts of the French. He affirms, that the country was never 
better cultivated ; and he adds, ‘ The labourers, the moft nu- 
merous and ufeful clafs of people in France, never were more 
happy than they are at prefent. -They live at their eafe, en- 
joy freedom, and are content. Is it then an idle phantafy to 
regard this tefpectable clafs of citizens as the fupport of the 
exifting conftitution, and to be of opinion that France will 
‘be indebted to them for her moft brilliant profperity ? Thef® 
cultivators will never again fuffer themfelves to be oppreffed by 
the feudal yoke; but will in time accuftom themfelves to a 
facritice of the fupcrfluity of their confiderable profits, to 
fupport the country by moderate impofts, which have hitherto 
been very badly regulated. 


‘ How many motives has the French hufbardman to be 
content! the fruits of his labour belong to himfelf.; he is no 
longer cruthed beneath the weight of taxes ; the unhappy la- 
bourer is become a farmer, and the farmer a proprietor. 
Since the abolition of the feudal fyftem, of the numerous 
feignorial rights, of the privileges of the nobility and clergy 
his indufiry brings hima clear profit, and money flows into his 
coffers. But the voice of this peaceable happinefs, of the calm 
enjoyment of thefe men, is not heard ; it is ftifled by the cries 
.of thofe members of the community who have the talent and 
facility of proclaiming aloud their fufferings real or imagi- 
nary; and yet, of the Frenchmen who thus live in eafe and 
Ahappinefs, fixteen millions.do not form an exaggerated caleu- 

tion,” 


Mm2 











. §00 Carmoy on the eleéirical Motion of 


We would here clofe our quotations and remarks, if we 
were not tempted to feleét an anecdote demonftrative of the 


folly and rafhnefs of fuicide. 

‘ Madame Auguié, having been perfonally attached to the 
queen of France, expected to fuffer under the execrable ty- 
ranny of Robefpicrre, She often declared to her fifter, ma- 
dame Campan, that fhe never would wait the execution of 
the order of arreft, and that fhe was determined to die rather 
than fall into the hands of the executioner. Madame Campan 
endeavoured, by the principles of morality and philofophy, 
to perfuade her fifter to abandon this defperate refolution ; 
and in her laft vifit, as if fhe had forefeen the fate of this un- 
fortunate woman, fhe added, ‘ Wait the future with refigna- 
tion; a happy chance may turn afide the fate which you a 
even in the moment when you believe the danger to be great- 
eft.’ Soon afterwards, the guards appeared before the boule 
of madame Auguié to take her to prifon. Firm in her refolu- 
tion to avoid the ignominy of execution, fhe ran to thetop of the 
houfe, threw herfelf from the balcony, and was taken up dead. 
As they were carrying her corpfe to the grave, the attendants 
were obliged to turn afide to let pafs—the cart that conveyed 
Robefpierre to the {caffold ! 

In this work Dr, Meyer appears as a philanthropift anda 
man of fcience ; but, in fome inftances, he is too partial to 
the French: his fragments, therefore, will not pleafe the ene- 


mies of that nation. 





Mémoire fur P Ecoulement Eleétrique des Fluides dans les Vaif- 
feaux capillaires; par le Medecin Carmoy de Paris. 


fn Effay on the ele&trical Motion of the Fluids in the capillary 
Veffels. 


Tu E prefent memoir is worthy of notice, as it tends to cor- 
rect fome of thofe views which the enthufiafm for a new dif- 
covery ufually infpires, and which, received at firft with too 
much facility, have with equal precipitance been transferred to 
almoft every branch of philofophy, and to different parts 
,of phyfiology and pathology. The firft phenomena of elec- 
tricity excited admiration ; and, in the aftonifhment which 
fome of its wonders raifed, various particulars, imperfeétly 
obferved, were admittec-as truths. The annals of medicine 
confirm this remark ; for, though many have been undoubt- 
edly cured by electricity, phyficians have not always examin- 
ed, with critical accuracy, the facts which they have publithed. 
They have believed too eafily what they wifhed, and referred 
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to their favourite caufe appearances which arofe from other 
fources. Every motion of the body was foon fuppofed to be 
occafioned by electricity ; every difeafe had this fluid in excefs 
or defect for its caufe ; every remedy fupplied the deficiency, 
or detracted from the fuperabundance. ‘To this eagernefs has 
fucceeded perhaps too great diftruft ; and we are now to begin 
with philofophic calmnefs, with rigorous precifion, to exa- 
mine the grounds of thofe hafty conclufions. 

M. Ingeahouf%, not long fince, publifhed experiments, which 
deprive the eleétrical fluid of the honour of affifting vegeta- 
tion. M. Carmoy’s trials have been attended with a different 
refult. It appears that, in a fubject fo complicated, fome mi- 
nute circumftances, which materially affected the refult, were 
not attendedto. In the prefent inquiry, the circumftances which 
require attention are not fo numerous, nor does error fo eafily 
and unfufpectedly creep in: we may therefore depend more fe- 
curely on the retult. 

No one has hitherto doubted, that electricity haftens the mo- 
tions of fluids in capillary vefiels: to bring this fubje€& to the 
teft was the objet of our author. He employed, in his ex- 
periments, tubes of metal and of glafs, of different forms. 
Thofe which were ftraight favoured the flow of water; the 
longer was the tube, the flow was lefs copious ; and the dia- 
meters varied from + andi to } of a line. He at firft made’ 
ufe of diftilled water: but afterwards, on finding no great va- 
riation, he ufed common water. Sometimes the flow feemed 
to be increafed by electricity, and fometimes diminifhed. We 
fhall endeavour to afcertain the general refult of thefe experi- 
ments. 

A fiuid which is ele&trified and flows through a capillary 
forms a continued ftream, while, in an unelectrified ftate, 
it falls in drops: but the former point does not prove the ow 
to be increafed ; for, in the latter cafe, the drop is large and 
maffy, whiie the drops in the jet are very {mall, and {maller 
in proportion to the rapidity of the flow, the power of the 
eleCtricity, and the attraétion of the neighbouring bodies for 
the fluid. This phenomenon is conneéted with the tendenc 
of electrified bodies towards thofe which are not electrified. 

The firft experiment was made with a ftraight-tube of glafs, 
planted at the bottom of a metallic vafe; it was 3 inches in 
length, and nearly 3 of aline in diameter. In a given time, 
more water ran out without the affiftance of electricity than 
with it. When'the length of the tube was diminithed, the 
flow exceeded ina very {mall degree from the electrified tube. 
Our author then employed: a tube of lefs diameter, of the 
length of four inches; and the quantity which dropped out 
was seater when not electrified. In a tube of one half 
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of that length, the electricity feemed to have little. effec. 

Withtwo fiphons, of the diameter of about % and §,of a line, 

electricity appeared very flightly to accelerate the flow ; and, in 
neral, from electrified fiphons it was always very mconfi- 

derably increafed; but, on a review of the whole of, this feries 

of experiments, the refult is by no means in favour of the fup- 
fed influence of electricity... ; 

The electricity in thefe trials: was fometimes {tronger than it 
was at other times. The jet of electrified fluid was conftant ; 
but it fometimes flackened, though, it joon acquired additional 
velocity : if a non-electric approached it, the acceleration im- 
mediately took place ; but it was obvious to the naked eye, that 
in gaining velocity the mafs was leffemed. Some variations 
appear, perhaps arifing from minute bodies imperceptible in 
the water, occafionally fromthe air itfelf ; for fluids moving in 
pipes are often impeded, if there be not afufficient number of 
{piracula. Thefe little impediments fometimes occur at the 
curvature, fo that probably the experiments with fiphons are 
lefs decifive. | | 

In the next feries of trials M.-Carmoy employed both pofi- - 
tive and negative eleCtricity. He employed a fiphon, of which 
the longeft branch was 2 inches, andthe fhorteft one inch: 
the diameter was the sth or 7th part of a line: the electricity 
of- each f{pecies was weak. In this feries, the pofitively eleétri- 
fied fiphon had its curtent fcarcely at all increafed: in the ne- 
gatively electrified it was a little augmented. In the next feries, 
‘when a metal tube was ufed of 3 line in diameter, the order of 
the two electricities remained the fame; but the flow in the 
tube not electrified was the larger. In fome additional experi- 
ments the excefles were fometimes on the one and fometimes 
on the other fide ; but, on the whole, the flow was greater from 
the tubes not eleétrified. As the excefs, however, was fmall, 
and as the refults were fometimes a little contradictory, all that 
can be at prefent admitted is, that-eleCtricity does not increafe 
the motion of water through capillary tubes; yet, in cafes 
‘where flight impediments occur, it has fome effect in over- 
coming them. This conclufion, omitted by our author, we 
draw from the uniform increafe of the flow from fiphons, 
‘where in the curvature fome little impediment always feems to 
exift. Anargument, in oppofition to 4s general conclufion, 
is adduced by M. Carmoy from-the effect of electricity in diffi- 
pating a drop of water fufpended to a tube. To this he re- 
plies, that the alleged influence of ‘the ele€trical fluid is ob- 
fervable in tubes, whether capillary or not ; and it has never 
been contended, that electricity’ increafes the motion of fluids 

‘mn thofe of the latter {pecies. 


‘ Capillary tubes,’ he adds, ¢ offer phznomena which are 
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with difficulty underftood. The increafe of the flow, if it - 
were well founded, would not be eafily explained, ’. How 
could the flow be greater in proportion to the greater number 
of the obftacles, and the refiftance of the tubes ? The property 
of bodies electrified in the fame way, is torepel each other ; 
andthe electricity of the drops of the fluid electrified in a tube, 
tends to feparate them in every direction, one of which only 
can aflift the flow, while the others muft obftru@ it. Inftead 
of being accelerated, therefore, the courfe of the fluid muft be 
retarded. The latter effe€t would undoubtedly take place, if 
bodies were eleétrified in the ratio of their mafs, not in that of 
their furface. The interior part of a body, however, does not 
appear to be deprived of the electrical fluid; it is in general 
equally full; but this fluid, like the principle of heat, feems 
to refide in the interior parts of a body ina latent flate, con- 
fined, fettered, and ina€tive in particular circumftances, 

* That the electrical fluid attaches itfelf to the internal fur- 
faces of the capillary tubes and to the furface of the contained 
water, is undeniable. This interpofition muft therefore prefs 
* on the water, which, being incapable of yielding, muft efcape, 
and flow with a proportional celerity; and this celerity muft 
be augmented when we confider the water as not contiguous tq 
the internal furface, fo that it is not entangled by its vifcofity, 
which would act in oppofition to the power of gravity. Be- 
fides, the water, when it efcapes from the tube, is attra@ted 
as a light body, and fubdivided isi a number of {mall jets; fo 
that from thefe united caufes the flow muft be on the whole 
increafed. Thus we perceive the caufe of the acceleration of 
the velocity and the diminution of the mafs. My experiments 
fhow, that thefe balance each other, fince the flow is not, on 
the whole, augmented.’ 

M. Carmoy, indeed, is at a lofs to reconcile thefe experi- 
ments with the effects of electricity in increafing perfpiration. 
That it increafes the quicknefs of the pulfe he denies ; and he 
fuggefts fome doubts whether it really augments the flow 
of the perfpirable matter: yet his own trials feem to fhow. 
that it may have this effect; for electricity agitates the 
fluid, and, when the veffel is compofed of an irritable fubftance, 
may certainly increafe its action. We muft, however, con- 
clude with the judicious remark of our author.—‘ Analogy is 
often a deceitful guide. We cannot be fecure in reafoning 
from. the fame principles on what paffes in living and dead bo- 
dies. Let us clofely attend to faéts, and avoid equivocal con- 
clutions ; leaving to time the care of maturing our difcoveries, 


and placing them in their proper order.’ 
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Mémoire fur le Sang; par les Citoyens Parmentier et Deyeux. 
A Difquifition refpeéting the Blood. 


"THIS elaborate memoir was intended as an anfwer to a quef- 
tion which was propofed by the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and for which a prize was offered—“ ‘To determine; from modern 
chemical difcoveries and accurate experiments, the nature of 
the changes which take place in the blood in inflammatory cif- 
orders, in fevers, in putrid difeafes, and the feurvy.””—Though 
modern chemiftry has iluftrated many parts of the vegetable 
and animal fyftems, the blood has not been examined with that 
ftriét attention which the fubje& deferves. The numerous 
treatifes written on this fluid may feem’to have exhaufted the 
fubjeé& ;. but the difputes which ftill* continue with regard 
to ‘ad of its component parts, fhow that fomething remains 
to be afcertained: ‘The changes in the blood, from difeafe, form 
alfo a very important part of the inquiry : and the uninformed 
reader will hear, with furprife, that for five hundred years dif- 
ferent diforders have been attributed to changes in the blood, 
and the fame difeafe has been, at different periods, afcribed ta 
different and even oppofite changes, without one decifive ex 
periment having been made on it. To the blood, indeed, too 
much has been attributed: and, after Gaubius and Cullen had 
fo ftrenuoufly, and for a time fuccefsfully, laboured to eftablith 
the pofitions, that folids form the fluids, and that the changes in 
the former conftantly precede thofe of the latter, fome late 
authors have brought us back to the old fyftem of Harvey, and 
endeavoured to prove the bloodto be, without a metaphor, the 
vital fluid. : | 

Without farther preface, we fhall proceed to give fome ac- 
count of the memoir before us. ‘The writers firft give a con- 
cife yet comprehenfive view of what has been already afcer- 
tained, with refpect to the nature and properties of the blood ; 
fecondly, ftate their own experiments on the fame fubje& ; 
and, thirdly, examine the changes in the different difeafes 
pointed out by the queftion. 

AS it is not our object to take notice of what muft be gene- 
rally known, we thall unmedjately enter upon the fecond part, 
and give a concife account of the facts afcertained by the 
authors’ experiments. The blood appears, from their exami 
nation, to confift of a volatile odorous principle, fibrous mat- 
ter, albumen, fulphur, gelatinous matter, &c. The propor- 
tions of thefe principles are infinitely varied in individuals by 
age, temperament, and manner of living. | | 
- ‘Lhe odorous part is very fenfible in freth blood, and gradu- 
ally flies off, foas.to be wholly loft, when putrefaction begins. 
Jt is not attached to the ferum, and islefs fenfible in various dif- 
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eafes: in fome, it wholly difappears. Its greateft affinity 
feems to be to the craffamentum ; and, in its nature, it refembles 
what chemifts have called the fpiritus reétor of vegetables. 

The fibrous matter, if not in a ftate of diffolution, feems 
to be very mmutely divided. It is obtained by agitation, or 
a dilution of frefh blood in water. In the former cafe, it ap- 
pears in the form of filaments adhering together; in the fe- 
cond, in that.of membranous pellicles; but chemical re-agents 
fhow thefe to be exactly the fame. This matter is lefs tena- 
cious in young péople, and more fo in adults; and this ap- 
pears to be the chief variety of which it is fufceptible ; for, in 
health and difeafe, in putrid or inflammatory cafes, if the age 
be the fame, it {carcely varies in its qualities, It contributes to 
form the craffamentum, in confequence of its contraction 
from reft, and probably its lofs of heat. 

The red part is greatly varied in different perfons, by caufes . 
which are not within the reach of calculation or obfervation. 
In young fubjects, the red is generally very bright; in old ones, 
it isof a deeper colour. Our authors made many experiments 
to feparate the colouring matter from the other ingredients, 
but without fuccefs: it & Pawn contained a part of the albu- 
men, to which it has a great affinity ; each is foluble in water, 
and infoluble in fpirits. ‘They feem, however, to be of opinion, 
that iron has a confiderable fhare in the colour, and that it is 
diffolved in the water by means of a fixed alkali, probably foda. 

It is fingular, that tke iron is found only in the red part ;- 
but what becomes of it when it has been feparated from the 
blood, chemiftry has not yet informed us. The mufcular 
fibres, fuppofed to be formed from the red globules, do not 
contain a particle of iron. 

The albumen is diffolved in the ferum, while the blood 
continues unchanged ; but on the flighteft decompofition it fe- 
parates, one part uniting itfelf with the ferofity, the other 
With the fibrous and colouring matter ; as the feparation only 
takes place from the lofs of water, the whole becomes of 

reater confiftence. In this flate it may again be diffolved by 
water ; but, when feparated by heat or by acids, its folubility in 
water remains no longer. The alkali, perhaps, contributes to 
the folubility: but the connection between the alkali and the 
albumen is flight, as heat, fpirit of wine, and acids, sr it. 
In chemical properties, the albumen refembles the white of an 
$8: oa ‘ aa | 
Sulphur is found to be an important ingredient in the albu- 
men; fince, where the latter occurs, as in the bile, the brain, 
and various fecreted fluids, fulphur is always a part. Its flate 
in thefe fluids is probably not the fame; but it fhould be exa- 
mined more particularly. Perhaps fome of the worft difeafes 
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are connected with ius fuperabundance or its feparation, as the 
moft virulent fluids of the human frame are hepatic: 

The foda is always in the blood, an? probably affifts the 
folution of the different ingredients, particularly the albumen 
andiron. Like the iron, thefulphur, and the neutral falts, it 
may be the confequence of animalifation. 

The exiftence of the gelatinous matter has been denied by 
Rouelle and others ; but M. Fourcroy found it, and it may, at 
any time, be feparated hy a coagulation of the ferum.” As 
watery fluids diffolve the jelly, the ferum generally carries it 
away, or unites it withthe foda, albumen, and other neutral 
falts. The proportion of it is never confiderable, and it is 
conttantly feparating, perhaps to form the folid fubftance of 
the body. No change occurs in it from difeafe.. 

The water, as may be fuppofed, diffolves and unites all the 
ingredients. It is probably formed and decompofed during 
circulation ; and, in confequence of its decompoiition, it may 
contribute to repair the deficiencies in the fyftem. The propor- 
tion of water is continually varying; and in no inftance did a 

reater- or lefs quantity appear to be connected with any 
Freale. 

Such are the refults of the experiments of our two authors, 
confirming fome opinions, and weakening or limiting others. 
Tn fevetal parts of this analyfis, we have anticipated their re- 
marks on the blood in different difeafes: but we fhall now 
fhortly notice their obfervations in the third part. 

Our authors’ remarks on the blood in inflammatory dif- 
eafes, are very particular, The buff was found to confift 
wholly of the fbrous: matter ; the craflamentum under the 
buff was foft. ‘The want of concretion of the albumen con- 
tained in the ferum, and its milky hue, in confequence of heat, ' 
were remarkable appearances. With regard to the caufe of the 
feparation of the fibrous matter, thefe writers are in fome 
doubt. The denfity of the blood contributes to it; for, when 
is is diluted, no buff appears. It rifes to the top by the dimi- 
nution of fpecific gravity; and perhaps a greater degree of 
fluidity than ufual may be required. ‘To us, the folutuon does 
not appear to be difficult. _It occurs in cafes where the action 
of the veffels is ftrong; and the blood is then fubjécted to a 
kind of agitation, which, out of the body, contributes ufvally 
to feparate the fibrous matter. This fubftance, sready to fepa» 
rate when left at reft, rifesto the top from its levity, and 
forms an homogeneous nfembrane. It is highly. probable that 
the new membranes formed in different parts of the body, in 
confequence of inflammation, have the fame origin: when, 
tHerefore, the fibrous matter feparates in fo large a propors 
tion on the top, the reft of the craffamentum muftlofe the con- 
fiftence which it would otherwife have had, 
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-The blood of fcorbutic patients, when examined by thefe 
gentlemen, differed ‘very little from that of perfons in health : 
it had not the fpiritis rector, and fhoweda PFiohitiin to form 
a buify coat. It was fingular, they remark, that they fhould 
not have found the proportion of ferum increafed, as fo much 
has been faid of the diffolution ‘of the blood of fcorbutic indi-. 
viduals. They admit, that the apparent quantity of ferum de- 
pends on many minute circumitances in the operation, the 
fhape of the ‘véeffels, agitation, heat, &c. but contend, that, 
at leaft in fcorbutic patients, the proportion of ferum is not 
unufually large. ‘The livid fpots, the fpontaneous hzmor- 
rhage &c. they attribute to a dilatation of the veffels from 
weaknefs. | 

In putrid fevers, the blood, taken early, was fometimes 
buffy and fometimes otherwife. Our inveftigators, however, 
always found a tendency to throw upa buffy coat. ‘There, - 
feemed occafional varieties in the denfity of the craffamen- 
tum; but there was no marked or conftant difference. 
When ‘blood was taken in the later ftages, it was not effen- 
tially different. “On analyfis, the variety obfervable was only 
that of inflammatory fevers ; and there was no change peculiar 
to what is called the putrid ftage of fevers. On diftillation, no 
volatile alkali appeared, and the progrefs of {fpontaneous pu- 
trefaétion was net more rapid than in the blood of a healthy 
perfon. 

When the want of putridity in the blood is compared with the 
confiderable and decided putrefaction of the fecreted fluids, M. 
Parmentier and his affociate are led to conclude, that the pu- 
trid leaven exifts in the fecreted fluids, and that only the blood 
which reaches thefe is infeéted. This, perhaps, may be the cafe; 
but, at all events, the refult of thefe experiments. will lead us to 
diftruft the confident affertions of the humoral pathologifts, 
and to reft on the found doétrine of Gaubius and Cullen. 





Voyage dans les Alpes, précédé d’un Effai fur |’ Hiftoire Naturelle 
des Environs de Geneve ; par Horace Benedidt de Sauffure. 
Tomes Ill, et IV. 4t0. Neufchatel. 


Travels in the Alps, preceded by an Effay on the Natural Hif- 
tory of the Environs of Geneva. 


HAVING in various parts of our journal feleéted extracts 
from the former volumes of this work, we have had occafion 
to fpeak of our naturalift in terms of praife. The particular 
account of his fecond tome occurs in our LXIId. vol. (p: 383) ; 
and we now.turn to the continuation and conclufion of the 
journeys. They will form a proper Jupplement to thofe of 
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Spalanzani, and, taken together, they will afford, we truft, 
fufficient information to enable the reader to detect the fancies 
and the follies of fome modern cofmogonitts. 

The fecond tour extended from Geneva to Genoas and the 
travellers, Sauffure and Pictet, returned through Provence. 
‘Their particular route lay through Annecy, Aix, over Mount 
Cenis, through Turin, Milan, Genoa, Nice, Frejus, Toulon, 
Marfeilles, Reigsiba, Arles, Vienne, Lyons,’ and Geneva. 
From different places, excurfions were made to examine the 
various objects of curiofity; and experiments,’ illuftrative of 
points of philofophy, occurred on the mountains or the lakes, 
This journey, if followed minutely, would detain us too long : 
we fhall therefore only mention fome of the more particular 
objects, or the more important obfervations. 

The firft circumftance which attraéts our notice is.the ftra- 
tum of grit, about a league and a, half from Annecy, in a 
vertical pofition, though the ftones are rounded, and the whole 
covered with a rounded gravel. The fuperior ftrata are hori- 
zontal. This ftratum continues vertical for near 100 toes, in 
a ftraight line, and_muft have been formed by the. ground on 
one fide yielding, and alfo, as M. de Sauffure fuppofes, by 
fome additions on the oppofite fide. The phznomenon is 
fingular in mountains of that order. The water of St. Paul, 
in the neighbourhood of Aix, is from 95° to 100° of Fahren- 
heit ; yet various minute animals inhabit it. Our author dif- 
covered in it two new tremelle2, which he thinks are capable 
of voluntary motion. On referring, however, tohis own re- 
marks, in Rozier’sjournal for December 1790, we think there 
is reafon to doubt of this power, which would alone raife the 
loweft vegetable to the rank of animal. 

In the road from Aix towards Mount Cenis, various devaf- 
tations occur, from the mountains falling in part into the val- 
leys. Near Aiguebelle, a village was deftroyed by a mafs of 
rocks. In this neighbourhood is a rich mine of copper, from 
a yellow pyrites, which produces annually 3750 cwt. of fine 
copper. From the furnace, fpherules of copper, of a furprifing 
brilliancy, generally hollow, are thrown ; and it is an object 
of fome curiotity to determine what fluid expands thefe cu- 
preous pellicles. Perhaps the copper itfelf, brought into an 
aériform itate (as Spalanzani has rendered it probable, that 
the fubftance even of lavasmay affume this form), may con- 
tribute to their expanfion. 

In this part of Savoy, the writer fuppofes that an engage, 
ment took place between Hannibal and the. Allobroges. * If 
that commander’ (he fays) ‘ afcended the Arc in his paffage 
over the Alps, as M. Abauzit thinks, the Allobroges probably 
fought their firft battle wich him between Aiguebelle and 
St. Jean de Maurienne ; and in this confli& he loft-a part of 
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his rear guard. This valley, indeed, is often contracted in 
very narrow defiles, fhut up by very fteep mountains. On going 
from Aiguebelle, we met, almoft immediately, with a very 
large rock, which nearly fhuts up the valley.’ 

he defcription of the copper-mine of St. George is 
curious. The veins arelarge and rich, and are ealily worked ; 
and the mine is free to every peafant. The neighbouring 
inhabitants confequently neglect agriculture, and dig copper, 
felling it to thofe who take advantage of the competition, re- 
quire conflant abatements, and leave the poor miner indigent 
and miferable. | 

Near St. Jean de Maurienne, the vaft beds of gypfum are 
remarkable: they reft againft the primitive mountains, and 
fometimes cover them. The colour of this fubftance, when 
pure, is beautifully white; the grain brilliant ; the ftrata hori- 
zontal. 

The firs of the foreft of Bramant are fmall and crooked. 
This tree, indeed, rarely grows ftraight to its majeftic height, 
except in the ropes of the north. It approaches to this {tate 
of perfection when crowded and kept probably from the light; 
for, as foon as any afpiring tree grows above the reft, it puts 
out lateral branches, which divert it from the perpendicular 
dire€tion. , 

From Lanbourg (Lane le bourg) our travellers began to a- 
{cend Mount Cenis ; and.to the chapter which relates to that vil- 
lage, fome ufeful direétions forafcending the mountain are add- 
ed. Mount Cenis is an objec of no fimall importance to the tra- 
veller and naturalift. Its furface, below its higheft pic, is covered 
with verdure. The plain is watered by a beautiful lake, which 
abounds with fine trout. The higheft point of the mountain is 
about 1060 toifes above the Mediterranean; andthe lake is about 
80 toifes lefs. .The rock confifts of a calcareous micaceous 
{chiftus, covered with gypfum. ‘The latter is generally difpofed 
in horizontal ftrata, andis clearly of fecondary formation : the 
naturalift, therefore, will have nodifficulty in accounting forthe 
fith, as the whole mountain, at whatever height, muft have 
been covered with water; and many proofs remain, that the 
lake, and the little river which iffues from it, were once more 
confiderable. 

The plain of Mount Cenis is open to the Italian coafts: the 
temperature, therefore, is much milder than could be expected 
from its altitude. The Cenife is the river which falls from the 
lake ; and, as may be expected in a defcent fo rapid, it forms 
frequent cafcades. The {pray of thefe cafcades is faid by M. 
Tralles to be ele&trical ; but M. de Sauffure found no marks of 
ele€tricity. 

This mountain, from Grande-croix to Novaleze, confifts of 
four grand divifions of micaceous fchiftus, alternately effer- 
vefcent and no..-effervefcent, as mixed with calcareous earth 
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or quartz. ‘The tendency of the ftrata is horizontal; and thefe 
are divided by fiffures perpendicular to their plane, {inking 6n 
each fide' ftom different caufes. In thofe parts where the atmo- 


{phere is confined by rocks, probably in confequence of ver- 
tical winds, the barometer is not calculated for an accuraté 


menfuration of the heights. 
M. de Sauffure afcended Mount Michel, the higheft accef- 


‘fible pic of Mount Cenis; and he defcribes particularly the 


rocks of which it contifts. We canonly remark, that, on 
this point, he found much ferpentine and talc, which, as mag- 
nefian ftones, fhow that it was once immerfed in water. Some 
granite, recently formed, appeared in the clefts of the fchiftus. 
It is not eafyto afcertain whence the feldt-fpar was derived: 
the other ingredients are in abundance. 

The philofophical experiments on Mount Michel are im- 
portant. This {pot is 782 toifes above the lake, and 1762 
above the level of the Mediterranean. As a fog furrounded 
the fummit, the hygrometer pointed to extreme moifture; the 
electrometer was at firft at two lines, afterwards at 14; the 
thermometer was below the point of congelation: At the ter- 
mination of the fog, the rarity of the air did not increafe the 
evaporation.of zther nearly fo much as it did that of water: 
the heat of boiling water was about 173° of Fahrenheit. The 
‘ {moking liquor’ of Boyle did not lofe its volatility, as 
Mefs. Mongeés and Lamanon fuppofed it to have done on the 
pic of Teneriffe : the evaporation wasrather augmented, and its 
effervefcence with vitriolic acid was more violent ; and the ap- 

earances of the folutions of iron and copper did not refemble 
thofe which the French voyagers obferved. The quicknefs of 
the pulfe was certainly increafed. At the openings to the plain 
of Mount Cenis from Piedmont and Lombardy, clouds were 
continually driving towards the mountain; but, on the plain, 
they difappeared, being repelled by the mountains, and diffolved 
with the afiiftance of their heat. When the rocks were cooled, 
however, thefe clouds were again condenfed in fogs and in 
ram—proofs, in. our author’s opinion, of the vertical winds, 
of which M. de Luc has denied the exiftence. 

‘ Qncoming from Savoy,’ fays M.de Sauffure, ¢ the tra- 
veller is enchanted with the delightful vegetation of the vici- 
nity of Novaleze: the vines fupported by the trees, and even 
by the fruit-trees, cover the whole country, and ftill allow 
the earth under them to producea fruitful harveft. <I had left 
the meadows of Mount Cenis already withered and crifped by 
the hoar froft, and found, at Novaleze, the beautiful and varied 
verdure which characterifes the beginning ofautumn. Is co- 
pious and different productions give a {miling appearance to 
the winding valley. The furrounding mountains are covered 
with trees, which conceal their fubftance; and we are obliged 
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to fearch for it in the furrounding ruins.’ - Thefe debris are the 
micaceous fchiftus of Mount Cenis; and the inhabitants pay 
dearly for the beauty of the landfcape, as the warm moift air 
injures the conftitution, _Goitres are here a common difeafe. 

‘The road from Novaleze to Turin affords nothing peculiarly 
ftriking ; nor fhall we add, from the little which our author 
has faid of this capital, to what travellers have fo often repeat- 
ed. The recapitulation alfo of the various ftrata may be 
omitted in the prefent fketch. 

The account of the excurfion to the church of Sapergne 
deferves attention ; but it is too long for an extra&t; and the 
analyfis of the hydrophanous ftones of Mufinet would not, in 
their full extent, be interefting. It is fufficient to remark, that 
M. de Sauffure combats, very fuccefsfully, the opinion of M. 
Beauvoifin, that thefe ftones are the re-union of the feparated 
component parts of ferpentines, though he admits many of that 
author’s chemical opinions, particularly the reciprocal folution 
of different earths—of clay, for example—by flint, &c. 

The journey from Turin to Milan furnifhes fome fingular 
remarks. The flints, which lie on the furface near Turin, 
are covered by vegetable mould, and fucceffively by thick ftrata 
of clay, by fand and gravel. ‘The whole tract is.a perfect plain, 
and has apparently been cultivated from remote ages. “The foil 
was probably brought by torrents of water from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which, with their original velocity, car- 
ried away the flints, fand, &c. but when this velocity was 
diminifhed, the flints began to fubfide, while fufficient force 
remained in the flood expanding through the plains to carry 
the gravel and the clay. Hence it is evident that vegetation 
does not produce fand, but only the vegetable mould; for the 
latter often refts on the flints without any interpofition of fand. 
From various obfervations our author thinks that the increafe 
of vegetable mould is limited by its decompotition, and that 
its thicknefs the antiquity of the globe cannot be eftimated. 

At Novi, the great road is connected with the mountains, 
Thefe are a branch of fhe Alps feparating the plains of Pied- 
mont from the fea: extending on the eaft, they .affume the 
appellation of Apennines; under which name they pafs 
through-the whole of Italy. The mountains which, on the 
eaft and wefl, inclofe the gulph of Genoa, are united to the 
Alps without interruption. 

Our. author failed to Porto-fino, to examine the temperature 
of the fea; and he alfo furveyed the cape. It is a breccia ot 
rounded fiints, accumulated by fome violent current from the 
lower parts of the‘Apennines, once covered by the fea. The 
mountain is divided by cavities, worh by numerous torrenfs ; 


the whole view is highly unpleafing. ‘The temperature of the 
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air was about 53° — that of the fea, at 886 feet, was nearly 
59° of Fahrenheit. | 

The road from Genoa to Nice, along the fhore, affords 
many geological remarks. The moft interefting are thofe on 
the banks of fand and the caverns of the cliffs. Some of the 
cavities, ufually attributed to the pholades, appeared to our 
philofopher to be the effects of partial decompofitions, as they 
were not regular, and as no fhells remained. Sand, he 
fuppofes with M. de Luc, is not always abraded quartz, but is 
formed by a kind of cryftallifation. ‘The vaulted caverns of 
the rocks would not have furprifed him if he had witneffed the 
violent waves of the Atlantic, and even of the channel, which, 
on burfting into the cavern, are repelled by its extremity, and 
raifed in a watery arch. : 

In the neighbourhood of Nice the thermometer, at the depth 
of 1800 French feet, was about 53°, while the temperature 
of the air was about 62° This, M. de Sauffure fhows, 
is the mean temperature of the fea, while’ the cold of the 
Jakes of Switzerland is much more intenfe: On an average, 
the heat of the water is about 42° * at the bottom of the lakes 
of Thun, Brientz, Lucerne, Conftance, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Bienne, Anneci, and Bourget. Various arguments 
are adduced to obviate the idea of the derivation of this cold 


from the rivers; and there is no great probability of its being 


the confequence of fubterraneous drains from the glaciers: yet 
on the latter hypothefis we would rather lean; for our author’s 
objections do not feem infurmountable. The cold winds which 
iflue from caverns,—winds coldg than the mean temperature 
of the earth,—feemingly arife from a fimilar caufe; and thefe 
fometimes iffue at a great diftance from ice, . It is, in the 
opinion of this writer, probable, that the mean heat of the 
earth has been too highly eftimated: on the other hand, the 

reat cold of fubterraneous winds may be produced by evapo- 
ration. This queftion is difcuffed at confiderable length, and 
the whole difquifition is very curious. We could with that the 
philofophical parts of thefe volumes were felected as indepen- 
dent effays. In our prefent circumfiances, we can only remark, 
that, at the depth of more than 30 feet ia the ground, the vari- 
ations of the teafons are perceptible ; with this difference, that 
the heat gradually accumulating or gradually penetrating, pro- 
ceeds very flowly to thefe regions; fo that the greateft heat 
happens about December, and the greateft cold in June or 


July. 





* All thefe degrees, taken by Reaumur’s thermometer, we have reduced te 
Fahrenheit’s ftandard. Rev. 
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From Nice the travellers proceeded to Frejus: * High 
mountains,” it is obferved, ‘ defend Nice from the northern 
blafts, and {maller hills more clofely encircle the city and its 
gardens; thus the rays of .the fun are concentred, and a pes 
petual fpring reigns in this fpot, which renders it-fo beneficial 
to thofe valetudinarians who dread the cold of winter in more 
elevated regions.’ From December to March, the medium 
of the noon-day heat was about 54° ; of the morning tempes 
rature 45°. Tn the neighbourhood of Frejus, the reputed 
lava appeared to be only the mandelftein of the Germans, 4 
landular rock ; and the fuppofed volcano, on which Frejus is 
id to have been built, feems never to have exifted. 


In his fecond tour, M. de Sauffure made an excurfion to 


the mountains of St. Beaume, and to their projecting extres 
mity, Cape Roux. About a league from Frejus he found 
fome porous ftones, which feemed to have been calcined, but 
it was certainly from a fire which had not penetrated below the 


furface, and which was perhaps accidental. In all thefe 


mountains: there was no real trace of any former volcanic fires 

He proceeded to the Hermitage, in which the Bardens are 
regular, and beautifully arranged, with two fountains, which 
conftantly throw out jets of the coldeft water. He then 
afcended the higheft part of the chain, in which he found. 
plants of temperate regions, fo that its altitude cannot be con- 
_ fiderable : the bafe of the mountain is porphyry. 

Hyeres and the neighbouring iflands confift of {chiftus 
(micaceous, argillaceous, or calcareous) in ftrata from eaft te 
weft ; thefe ftrata, if not primitive, are in an intermediate 
{tate between the primary and fecondary. The mountain of 
Birds, which M. de Sauffure afcended, for the purpofe of ob= 
ferving the connection between the calcareous and vitrefcible 
ftrata, is défcribed with great luxuriance, as affording a pro= 
{pect brilliant, varied, at extenfive. Its fubftance confifts of 
{pherical maffes of calcareous fpar, compofed of concentric 
laminz : each Jamina is formed of needles, converging to the 
centre of the mafs. 


‘ The view from the fummit was truly magnificent: on the 
right, towards the fea, the town and harbour of Toulon, and 
the coafts ftill more diftant, adorned with buildings of every 
kind, were feen: on the left appeared the road of Hyeres, its 
iflands and its bafon. Inland we faw the rich valley of 
Cures, and of Trois Souliers,««the moft fertile region of Pro» 
vence,—and the town of Hyeres, in an amphitheatre formed by 
a hill, crowned by a pi€turefque rock, with its beautiful gar- 
dens and manufaétories. The whole united vaft ftructures, 
and the maritime force of the Mediterranean, with the profpe& 
of a country the moft fertile, and in a climate the moft de- 
lightful, of the whole globe, difplaying the efforts of nature 
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and of man, the power and happinefs which he could exért 
and enjoy, if he were capable of deriving due profit from his 
acquifitions. We faw the primitive chain of the hills of Hyeres 
pafs to the north of this mountain, and proceed from eaft to 
weft; a direétion more remarkable, as it is that of ‘the ftrata 
of the iflands of Hyeres. It is; indeed, a general fact in the 
Alps—and it is_pleafing to verify it in its laft branch—that 
the ftrata fol’ow the general direction of the chains, or the 
branches of the chains. It is curious alfo to obferve this pri- 
mitive confined by two calcareous chains ; and the alterna- 
tion between primitive and fecondary mountains fhows, at 
lecft, that geologifts fhould reject or admit, with much rfeferve, 
the ancient divifion of the globe into fandy, calcareous, 
{chiftous, and vitrefcib!e bands.’ 


The mountain of Caume, and the extinguifhed volcanos of 
Broufflant and of Evenos, are afterwards defcribed; but we 
find, in this account, no obfervation of importance. ‘The 
mountains are dry and barren, burned up by the fun, or ra- 
vaged by torrents. ‘The few plants which the feanty foil 
affords are taken by the peafants for fuel or for litter, and any 
increafe of vegetable earth is thus prevented; yet records’ 
fhow that thefe mountains were formerly clothed with forefts. 
The Provencal peafant is reprefented as at firft fufpicious, 
but as foon becoming cheerful and hofpitable, if addrefled with 
franknefs and complaifance. | 

In his way to Marfeilles, M. de Sauffure vifited the extin- 
guifhed volcanos of Ollioules, defcribed by M. Faujas de St. 
Fond. The mountains in the neighbourhood are low, with- 
out any regular arrangement; and it is certain, that they form 
no link between the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

He defcribes the different volcanic remains at Beaulieu’ 
with mineralogical accuracy. He there found bafaltes, the 
appearance of which, in his opinion, fhows that this volcano 
was once fubmarine. | 

The neighbourhood of Aix is calcareous, and of fecondary 
formation. The gypfum forms vaft beds; and clay and 
marle conftitute the chief varieties. This region is curious 
for the impreffions of fifh, infects, and vegetable productions : 
the fifth are chiefly thofe of frefh water; but the claws of 
fome fea-crabs alfo occur, and occafionally a whole crab is 
found: the infects are fometimes terreftrial, but chiefly aquatic ; 
and infects of very warm climates, particularly the mantis 
religiofa, have been difcovered. “The leaves are principally 
thoie of aquatic plants; but thofe of pear-trees, nut-trees, 
&c. have been alfo found : thefe are chiefly difcovered in a cal- 
careous fchiftus; but fimilar impreffions are obferved in very 
hard calcayeous blocks. Above thirty {pecies of fith are to 


-be diftinguifhed in this indurated ftate. The colleGtion of 











pecies, of ‘which Bolca, a mountain near Verona, fur- 
nithed thirty-three ; thefe are moftly of the kinds that abound 
in the neighbouring feas; but two refemble thofe of the 
coafts. of Brafil, and two are unknown: » Since that time the 
catalogue has been extended to 105 fpecies, including many 
which have been fuppofed to be peculiar to the feas of Afia 
and Ameriea. M: de Sauflure endeavours to explain thefe 
remains from fome lakes emptying, and — filling, by 
which means fifh are fucceflively entangled in the calca- 
reous mud that gradually hardens. It is not improbable, he 
thinks, that the fame Jake may be filled. fucceflively with 
falt and with frefh water; but this hypothefis is too ex- 
travagant, and we are rather inclined to believe, as we have 
often hinted, that the fea is the natural habitation of fith, 
and that frefh water is an element in which, though they oc+ 
cafionally live, they commonly degenerate: to very few 
{pecies. is frefh water a natural habitation. 

The Mew: from Aix to Avignon, and the excurfion to 
Vaucluie, furnifh nothing which the general reader would 
find interefting. . The country is chiefly calcareous, with an 
occafional mixture of flint and porphyry. From Avignon to 
Montelimar the country is flinty and barren, except in the 
lower parts, where the Rhone occafionally brings its fer~ 


tilifing mud. The vaft maffes of bafaltes near Montelimar 


have greatly perplexed mineralogifts. No volcano now 
exifts in the neighbourhood ; and thefe mafles are too large 
to have been brought by any current: the explanations 
hitherto given are very unfatisfactory. The Rhone has evi- 
dently changed its bed, and may, perhaps, have overwhelmed 
or deftroyed the former volcano, leaving only thefe inde- 
ftructible remains. The tripoli of Montelimar is examined 
at fome length: M. de Sauffure thinks, that it is a fine 
petrofiliceous fand, depofited by water ; and obferves, that it 
does not always require the action of fire to fit it for the 
workman’s ufe. | , 
From Montelimar he made an excurfion to the Chateau 
de Grignan, a place rendered famous by the refidence of the 
daughter of madame de Sevigné: it is built on a fteep 
mountain, which rifes fuddenly from a barren calcareous 
plain; and it difplays all the melancholy grandeur, all the 
mafly fecurity, of the fourteenth and fifteenth cerituries. 
The piGture of madame de Sevigné, preferved in the caftle, 
does not fhow any ftriking marks of vivacity: it is that 
of a fair woman with regular features. Madame de Gri- 

gnan appears much more animated. ~ 
At a fhort diftance from Montelimar, in a chalky foil, 
the botanift begins to find the fouthern plants growing wild 5 
for it is generally true, 5 tender fhrubs refift the cold 
n2 
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'M. Segnier of Nifmes is rich in this line ; it contains eighty« 
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better in a dry than ina moift foil. The rounded flints of 
Here are pasticularly defcribed, The author proceeded to 
Arles, after examining the plain. of Cran, the Campus 
Herculeus of the ancients, where Jupiter was fuppofed to 
rain fhowers of {tones on the fons of Neptune, with whonr 
Hercules contended, . This plain is twenty fquare leagues in 
extent, of a triangular fhape, pointing towards the fea. It 
is covered with rounded flants ; and nothing, for.a very con- 
fiderable extent, can be feen but the fky and thefe flints. 

«At Beaucaire, M, de Sauffure found-folemn: prayers for 
the ceffation of the miftral, a north-wetk wind, very falutary 
to the inhabitants, as « drives off the noxious air from the 
marthes ta the fouth of Languedoc and: Provence, but in- 
jurious from its coldnefs and violence to. the harvefts. The 
miftral arifes from.an eddy of the winds blowing agamft 
the amphitheatre formed by the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
cooled by thefe: mountains. 

The excurfion to. the diftri€t of the Hermitage is inter- 
efting to the admircrs of the excellent wine denominated 
from that fpot.. The country is covered with rounded flints ; 
but the hills behind are of decompofed granite. Thefe hills 
are dug out m a convex form, and. thus increafe the power 
of the fun. The granites of this. region claim much .of 
qur author’s nouee. We find them alternated with fand and 
gravel... The:union of the calcareous ftrata and of granite 
eluded his attention: at their junction, the {tones are foftened, 
and fail down in promifcuous maffes, fo as to conceal their 
union.. fn thefe granites, chalcedeny 1s-oecafionally formed ; 
the analyfis of which 1s fubjoined. 

From Vienne the author and his friend proeceded to 
Lyons, over a country of fand, gravel, and rounded flints. 
Lyons is wholly ina granitic country. Inthe journey from 
that town to Geneva, no remarkable incidents or obferva- 
tions o¢curred. 


(To be continued.) 
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Aunagles de Chymie, Vol. IX. X. XT. (Continued from Vols 
AT HH New Arrangement, p. 543+) . 


Annals of Chemifiry. 





We are pleafed with an opportunity of refuming our 
furvey of the progreflive volumes of this important work— 
an opportunity which various circumftances: have. long pre- 
cluded us from enjoying. 

In the firft article which now offers ifelf to our notice 


' M. Guyton renders it probable, that many of the changes 
‘apparently produced by heat on oxyds of metals, in veflels 
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hermetically clofed, are occafioned by the erofion of the 
gilafs. M. Seguih’s experiments on thé Coribuftion of ‘hy- 
rogenous gas in clofe veffels, and the miftaken ideay that 
barytes, magnefia, &c. are metallic oxyds, have been fuffi- 
ciently noticed. i 
The abbé Hauy has found that the property of becoming 
electrical by heat, fuppofed to be conti to the tourmalin 
and the topaz of Brafil, exifts alfo’in the cryftallifed oxyd 
of zinc and the magnefio-calcareous borate. M. Vauquelin’s 
analyfis of the femen mafculinum, is new and curious. Like 
moft of the animal fluids, the blood, bile, milk, tears, sofidr- 
rheeal difcharge, &c. it is alkaline, and found to contain 0,0f 
of fuda, The cryftals depofited, on expofure to the air, are 
of a tranfparent calcareous phofphat; and other cryftals, 
refembling white opaque bodies, form in it fome days after 
wards. In moift air, it becomes yellow, and produces a large 
proportion of the byffus feptica. _ It is not foluble in water, 
unlefs firft melted; but, when it has undergone this change, 
water will diffolve it, though dried. “The proportion of cal- 
careous phofphat (the earth of bones) is 3. The fponta’ 
neous liquefaction’ which it undergoes is remarkable, ‘as it 
feems notto be the confequence either of the lofs or acceftion 
of any matter: the principle by which the calcareous phof- 
phat ts alfo diffolved, is‘no lefs fo. “he remaining bulk is 
almoft wholly water, with 0,03 of mucilage. , 
M. Bouvier found,in roco parts of the coralline of Cor- 
fica, 92 of fea-falt,-602 of gelatinous matter, 112,0f calca- 
reous fulphate, 110 of vegetable matter, and 75 of calcareous 
carbonate, with trifling quantities of iron, magnefia, calca- 
reous phofphat, and flint. : Gir 
MM. D’Arcet, Fourcroy, and Berthollet, hare given’a 
mafterly report of M. Loyfel’s work om the principles of the 
art of making glafs. Of this report we'can give no adeqtate 
idea, but fhal] notice the author’s new thermometer, for 
meafuring high: degrees of heat. . Mr. Wedgwood’s ‘mea- 
fare depends on the contraction of clay; that of M. Loyfel 
on its tenacity. The cylinders of the latter are expofed to 
different degrees of heat, which are determined by the force 
afterwards required to break them.’ In his experiments the 
range is only from.17, degrees of Reaumur to 23,4». 
Berthollet's Elements of the Art of Dying are now known 
in an Englifh drefs, The tiemoir on the art of énameling, 
by M. Brougniard, is curious; but it catinot conveniently 
oe abridged. 3 s or 
The néw analyfis of ‘the earth of Marmarofch in Hun- 
gary, fhows, that it has*been too haftily concluded to be'a . 
caléareous phofphat.’ ‘It is in reality’a {parry fluor, with’a 
litde phofphoric acid. “, is pale, © 
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Since, the difcovery of Dr. Prieftley, that the venous blood 
abforbs oxygene in the lungs, and thus acquires: its florid 
colour—and alfo fince the fubfequent one of Dr. Crawford, 
that this union of oxygene alters its fpecific heat—-phyfiolo- 

ifts have doubted, whether this change was at once pro- 
, seat in the lungs, or by the gradual combination of the 
oxygene with the hydrogene and carbone, in the circulatory 
fyftem, M. Haffenfratz has made fome decifive experiments 
on this fubject, and has fhown, that the lungs are not the 
only focus of the heat occafioned by the feparation of the’ 
hydrogene, but that the fame svat is gradually continued 
through the whole courfe of the circulating blood. Dr, 
Duncan, many years ago, fuggefted the fame opinion, 

M. Seguin’s memoir on the eudiometer, claims particular 
attention. The common inttrument ihows only the pro- 
portion of oxygene in any given air, without difcovering the 
miafmata, which may make even the beft airs peftilential, 
In fact, the air of a fever ward, which almoft depriyes thofe 
who enter of their power of breathing, appears to the com- 
mon eudiometer in a good ftate, The different plans of 
feveral other chemifts are equally uncertain. Our author 
thinks his method leis fo. He recommends the deftructian 
of the vital air by means of combuftion, and the neutralifation 
of the acids produced by means of alkali, ‘ 

A long memoir by M, Fourcroy, on the refinement of 
bell-metal, concludes the ninth volume. . The object is to 
procure the copper; and, for this purpofe, the beft procefs, 
in his opinion, is that of oxydating the metal with falt or 


manganefe, | 

M Giobert, of Turin, who found fome drops of oil on 
diftilling the oxygenated muriatic acid, perfifts in fupporting 
the reality of thefe appearances; but M. Fourcroy and 
others think jt highly probable that the oil proceeds from 
the lute, Me : 

M, Raymond pracured the hydrogenous phofphorated gas 
by the addition of moiftcncd lime ta phofphorus; and he 
thinks, that the axy en, which acidifies the phofphorus, and 
renders it a menftruum for the lime, proceeds. from the de- 
compofition of the water, which leaves the hydrogen fre¢ to 
diffolve the phofphorus. ft 

A curious wo:k on the tar. of coal, from the pen of M. 
Faujas, is noticed by M, Haffenfratz, The writer treats af 
it’s ufe in careening yeffels, as- well as of the ditkerent pro- 
ductions of coal; fuch as folid bitumen (pitch), . mineral 
oil, naphtha, volatile alkali, the ftyptic water neceflary:for 
tanners, lamp-black and coke. Lord Dundonald’s method 
of extracting tar from coal is added; and refearches,on the . 


ry . 
. 


*s » wie . . . ej; 
origin of coal and its variqus kinds are alfo given, 
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~ "The chemical papers from the Royal Academy of Sciz nce® 
at Turin, are not very important,’ We may remark, that M * 
Giobert is under a miftake in fuppofing the Pruffian acid ¢? 
refemble the phofphoric acid, in the fame way that the volatile 
vitriolic does the common acid. In the ordinary procefs, 
Pruffian blue coatains.accidentally, but not neceffarily, fome 
phofphoric acid ; for, if made in the S wedifh method, the later 
is not found. The fame author’s account of the phofpho- 
rifm of -vitriolated tartar is more curious: the light is evi- 
dently derived from that of the fun.—M. St. Real’s paper 
on tanning is interefting. The ‘art of the tanner confifts in 
feparating every thing from the fkin except the animal fibres, 
and in joining thefe completely with the aftringent fubftance. 
The gelatinous animal matter isdiffolved by about 122 degrees 
of Fahrenheit; but the cellular fubitance will require more 
than 144 degrees: The count de Morozzo thinks, that the 
temperature of lakes towards the end of the fummer is lefs’ 
at the bottom than at the furface, but that the difference does 
not exceed 7° of Reaumur.—M. Bonvoilin defcribes the 
preparation of the radical acetous acid from the cryftals of 
copper, and recommends it as a flight and eafy cauftic. ‘M. de 
_ Sauffure’s defcription of the cyanometer and diaphanometer, 
or initruments to meafure the colour and tranfparence of the 
{ky, cannot properly be underftood in the abridgment before 
us. The effects of light, on feparating the oxygen from 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, have been noticed in fomé late 
effays, and have afforded the foundation of an ingenious 
theory. 

, The chemical papers in the Berlin Tranfactions, are wholly 
the work of M. Achard. In the firft, he endeavours to 
prove, that the heat of boiling water is not invariable, In 
veflels of the fame materials, the heat varies in proportion 
to the apeiture. In bad conductors of heat, as glafs, the 
degree is uniform; but, in veffels which conduct it better, 
the variety is confiderable. To obtain a fteady invariable 
degree, the veffels fhould be of glafs, and the opening fmall, 
or covered with a funnel full of cold water to candenfe the 
vapours, The other papers are trifling, 

Among the difcoyeries announced in Crell’s Journal, we: 
may notice an acidulous foap, made by adding half a pound 
of white fulphuric acid ta a pound of the pureft oil of olives. 
The articles are mixed together, and expoted to the cold air, 
fo that the fuperfluous acid may rife above the white coa- 
gulum, The acid is next feparated by a filtre, and the re- 
mainder agitated, till it acquires a firm confiitence: it is then 
foluble in water. The Iceland fpar, fuppofed to he electrical 
like the tourmalin, is found to be fo only in con'equence of 
fri@tion. All the tranfparent calcareous f{pars, which have a 
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double reflection, are electrical in the fame way. M. Treffy 
thinks that borax is derived.from animal fubftances, as it 
may be employed in preparing a red, which can only be imi- 
tated by animal matter, and as the earth, in which it is 
found, contains the debris of animals. As the phofphoric 
acid is vitrifiable like the boracic; he is of opinion, that the 
latter contains the former. 

- MM. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have given an elaborate 
analyfis of the tears and the mucus of the noftrils, The 
former contain a peculiar mucilage, fea-falt, with an excefs 
of foda, and an almoft infenfible quantity of phofphat of lime. 
The mucus is nearly of the fame nature, thickened by ftag~: 
nation and by the union of oxygen, while the foda is neu- 
tralifed by the carbonic acid of the refpired air. It i8 re- 
markable, that the fumes of the oxygenated muriatic acid 
will give every fymptom of the moft violent catarrh to thofe 
who admit them by infpiration, and that even fmelling to 
them will frequently produce ftrong catarrhal fymptoms, 

The liver of the ray (Raya batis Lin.) is comparatively 
very large and of a delicate ftructure, containing .a great 
quantity of oil, of a falt tafte, and a fifhy fmell. M, Vau- 
quelin found, that the oil contained between the mole- 
cules amounted to one half of the weight of the liver. The 
liquidity of this fubftance fhows how much the limited re- 
fpiration of the animal influences the confiftence of its fatt 
parts. The human liver is oily, and in fome difeafes ftrik~ 
ingly fo. The livers of birds, and particularly of geefe, 
expofed to a high temperature, and fed with milk, aflume 
this character. The blood probably paffing flowly through 
the veffels of the abdominal vifcera, allows the carbone to 
unite more intimately with the oxygen and the hydrogen. 
Where the refpiration is flow and interrupted, the union will 
be more complete. — 

M.Geéentil’s memoir on the colours of bodies, feen through 
coloured glaffes, is very elaborate. ‘The account of the va- 
rious appearances it is not eafy to abridge; and it is Iefs 
neceflary, as the whole feries is the confequence of an optical 
illufion. The glafs was found to be in fubftance greenifh, and 
the red colour to be derived from a ftratum of vitrefied me- 
tallic matter. The principal effet was a diminution of the 
folar light, combined with the hues afforded by the glafs and 
the {tratum. - 

M. Fourcroy’s memoir, on the union of the fulphuric 
acid with mercury, is interefting, as it contains a clear ex- 
planation of a medicine, the chemical: nature of ;which has 
not been hitherto underftood—we mean the turbith mine- 
ral, He defcribes, 1. the pure or neutralifed falphat: of 
mercury, cryftallifed in prifms, foluble with difficuky, and 
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forming, with muriatic acid, the mereurius dulcis; 2. The 
fulphat of mercury with excefs of acid, more foluble, bur 
reduced, by the water which diiloives the fuperabundant acid, 
to the firft fpecies; 3. Sulphat of mercury with excefs of 
oxyd, viz. the turbith mineral. It certainly contains fome 
acid, but a larger proportion of oxygen, which it acquires 
from the decompofition of a part ofthe fulphuric acid by 
heat, abforbing oxygen alfo from the atmofphere, or aturadét- 
ing it from the water. ‘The mercury is. fuper-oxvgenated; 
and fome feparate oxygen feems alfo to be combined with it, 
The experiments on the decompofition of thefe. fulphats 
are not lefs interefting. ‘The volatile alkali decompofes them 
only in part; the fixed alkali more completely. The former 
unites in part to the portion of the mercurial fulphat noe 
decompofed, and forms a triple falt, which differs from an 
union of the two fulphats, fince the acid can faturate more 
of the mercury and alkali in this ftate, than it can do when 
they are feparate. - In the procefs, part of the ammoniac is’ 
decompofed, and precipitates a part of the mercury ina black 
powder, which the aétion of light is capable of reducing. 
The eleventh volume commences with fome obfervations, 
- by M. Berthollet on the dying efforts of the German anti- 
phlogiftians; but thefe need not detain us. M. Clonet has 
attempted to prove, that the colouring matter of the Proffian 
blue is the refult of the combination of volatile alkali with 
carbone. This point.he has not completely afcertained. 

M. Haffenfratz’ memoir ‘on fea falt, on the manner in which 
it is difperfed over different parts of this giobe, and on the 
ditterent means of procuring it,’ deferves much attention. 
Salt is often found in granitic countries, and among the 
mountains ftyled primitive, depofited {cemingly by fea-water, 
which, overflowing at different and fometimes diftant 
riods, produces, by evaporation, fucce‘live beds of falt. In 
other countries, it is found among the mountains of fecon- 
dary production; but it is then more impure, and is ufually 
ymixed with bituminous earth, probably the remains of de- 
cayed vegetables. Wherever a falt {pring occurs, this writer 
advifes an examination of its fource, as it will probably lead 
to extenfive beds of falt. In fecondary mountains, the fale 
is on the tops; and the furfaces of-tlofe mountains, in which 
mines exift, are ufually covered with fragments of gypfumy 
fea-fhells, cc. a 

M. Sennebier found, that light, contrary to the opinion of 
M. Berthollet, had no effect on oils, when the air was ex-. 
cluded. When they were expofed to the. light only, no 
change occurred, until the green matter had produced pure 
air: then the ufual alterations of glarinefs, inereafed cons 
fiftence and rancidity, followed, Phe light, however, greatly 
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accelerates: the effect of air. Pure air feems to combine 
with the oily parts, and produce the change which. gives 
them the title of drying oils. A®therial oils are thus changed 
by air alone; but,the fat oils require to be boiled with the 
oxyd of lead, which imparts oxygen, and feparates the 
maucilage. Fat oils, which have experienced the united in- 
fluence of air and light, refift the freezing effe&ts of cold, 
like the drying oils, 

. The memoir of M. Haffenfratz, on many vaft maffes of 
ftone in different countries, d:ferves qur notice. . He main- 
tains that thefe immenfe rocks, in picturefque and almoft’ 
regular order, like our Stone-henge, cannot with any degree. 
of probability be attributed either to human exertions or the 
effeéts of violent currents. From.a concurrence of obfer~ 
vations on the mafles of granite near Montpelier, on thofe 
of calcareous ftone near Touloufe, and on the grit near 
Fontainebleau, he fhows, that they are maffes of indeftruc- 
tible flone, united in {trata with thofe of which the air ean 
difunite the component parts. From this view, he traces 
with perfpicuity the different methods in which all the va- 
rieties of thefe appearances may have been produced. We 
have little doubt, that this is the whole fecret of the various 
mafies in Great-Britain, which have fo much engaged the 
attention of philofuphers, and have been attributed to the 
Druids, &c. | 

M. Chaptal deferibes the method of making, from the 
thread of filk-worms, a very thin tranfparent web, which 
will even confine inflammable air, and may probably become 
of great ufe in the arts. | 

The memoir of MM. Yauquelin and Fourcroy,-on the 
caufes of the errors which occur in aflaying unrefined falt- 
petre by a faturated fqlution of nitre, is not generally in- 
terefting. : 

M. Groffart, having ftated fome of the more general pro- 
perties of the elaftic refin, gives us his method of making 
tubes and other inftruments from it. -He cuts off lamine 
from one of the common bottles, foftens them, and then. winds 
them round a moyld, If preifed together in this half-dif- 
folved ftate, they cohere at their edges, and form the inftru- 
ment required, . M, Fabroni has found:that petroleum com- 
pletely diffolves-this refin, - ' 

M. Hallé has collected thofe facts of modern chemnftry 
which refpect animal and vegetable ‘analyfes, to afiift his 
attempt. for explaining the theory of the animalifation and 
the affimilation of aliments. He finds, in the vegetable 


food, the principles of animal matter, and thinks that the 
procefs of animalifation confifts in .increafing. the. quin-; 
tity. of azote, and duninifhing that of carbone., This pros 
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gefs he has followed in the inteftines, in ‘the’ refpiratory 


fyftem, and in that of perfpiration by the: fkin. . It is effected . 


by the union of oxygen... The memoir, upon the whole, is 
{atisfactory. | e ) { 
Some doubt had arifen refpeéting the union of the fupere 
abundant oxygen with the vitriolic acid, by a diftillation of 
it from manganefe. M. Giobert ‘has thown, that the acid 
can be oxygenated, and has pointed out the ufe of this com- 
ound. Muriatic acid can deprive the vitriolic of its oxygen, 
though the later retains the air longer. The ufe of the 
a {ylphuric acid is chiefly in bleaching, 

. Fourcroy has given an analyfis of a very rare fub- 
ftance, the milky uid from which the elaftic refin is pro- 
duced. The gum is difflved in this fluid, and feparated by 
the air, not by evaporation, butjby the abforption of oxygen; 
and it thence aflumes a brownifh colour. In diftillation, it 
furnifhes volatile alkali from the azote which it contains. 
This refin refembles glutinous rather than oily fubftances ; 
but it is more ais. od contains more hydrogen, than come 
mon gluten. | 

M. Haffenfratz, in his memoir on the kind of countr 
in which coal abounds, gives a good general abftract of 
geology, and then proceeds to the marks which point out 


eoal. The fubject has fome novelty in France; but, in» 


England, it is fufficiently known. 
§ 

M. Parmentier’s- memoir on the nature and modus ope 
randi of manures, is by no means worthy of praife. It 
contains few .of the more important principles, and is incom- 
plete and unfatisfactory.— We mutt purfue the twelfth and 
the {ubfequent volumes in another article, 
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Des Caraétéres extérieures des Foffiles ; traduit de I’ Allemand 
' de M. A. G. Werner, par le Traduéteur des Mémoires de 
Chymie de Scheele. Paris. 12mo. 


A Differtation on the exterior Characters of Foffils, noes 
from the German of Verner, by the Franflator of Scheele’s 
Chemical Memoirs. . ° 





| To review, at this time, a treatife firft publifhed in 
1774, May require an apology, or fome fatisfactory reafons 
for the delay. “In reality, the treatife of Werner was for many 
vears little noticed even in Germany, and fcarcely known 
in France, till it was tranflated a few years ago. It has 
fcarcely yet reached many well-informed mineralogifts of this 
country; and from the frequent reference to it, in fome late 
works, particularly in the travels of M. de Sauflure, i¢ may 
be neceflary to give fome account of it. me 
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524 Werner on the exterior Charatters of Foffils. 

‘The trariflation which is now in our hands, is the work of 
madame Picardet.- Not content, however, with a mere tranf- 
fufion ‘of the original into the language of France, fhe pro- 
cured from the author a great number of corrections and ad- 
ditions, which fhe incorporated in the work, and introduced 
explanatory: notes, with fome alterations of thofe paflages, 
which later inquiries had fhown to be inaccurate. Her fivle 
is pure, eafy, and perfpicuous; and this merit is the more 
extraordinary, as the German idiom is not very fuitable-to 
the French, and the language of Werner is often fingular. 

The great objects of a naturalift are to clafs all bodies, and 
to diftinguifh genera and fpecies. The claffification of orga- 
nifed bodies is founded on their relations and differences, arif- 
ing from their conformation; and thefe furnifh the characters 
which mark genera and fpecies. In the mineral kingdom, the 
compofition diverfifies the fpecies; whence Werner infers, 
that minerals fhould be clafled from a confideration of their 
component parts, which is the province of the chemift ; but, 


‘when the whole fyftem has been arranged, the particular de- 


fcription of fofils muft depend on their obvious properties, as 
in zoology and botany. | 
M. Werner divides the characters of minerals into four 
kinds—the obvious, the chemical, the philofophical, and. the 
empirical. He examines the utility of each of ‘thefe for the 
purpofes of difcrimination, and gives a decided, preference 
to the firft kind, as uniting every advantage that can be 
expected from fuch characters. ‘[hefe advantages are, that 
the obvious property is found in all fpecies of minerals, and in 
every fpecimen ; that this property difcriminates foffils by ef- 
fential differences ; that it can be diftinguifhed and determined 
with accuracy ; and that it may be eafily defcribed without re- 
quiring a chemical procefs. Mineralogifts have doubted whe- 
ther this method can difcriminate foffils with certainty; and, 
on this account, M. Werner engages in the defence of his 
pofition. As the external characters depend on the aggregation 
of the molecules, ‘and this on their reciprocal attractions, it 
follows, (he ‘fays) that, when the compofition changes, the dif- 
ference of attraction varies the aggregation, and of courfe the 
external appearances, “Thus the calcareous {par pafling on to 
a carbonate of iron, becomes of a grey colour and more heavy. 
The difference, therefore, which an experienced eye perceives 
between minerals, is connected with a difference of their prin+ 
ciples; and confequently the external characters diftinguith, 
eflentially and. certainly, one foffil from another, 
After: an hiftorical inquiry into the conduct of different 
Dikemmasic naturalifts, who have attempted various modes‘of 
{cramination. without fuccefs, he mentions: the neceflary'con- 


ditions for an exaét diftin¢tion,. A naturalif) muft havea 
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juft notion of the. charaéters in general, muft know their number, 


give to each a fuitable and fixed denomination, attach a diftinct 


idea to his terms, and point out the mutual relations of his cha — 


racters, or, in other: words, divide them into genera and fpecies. 

There are feven generic chara€ters, namely, colour, cohe- 
fion, touch, cold, weight, fmell, tafte; and all are particu- 
larly examined. _ Colour is, in the opinion of our author, 
one of the moft certain characters. His principal inftances 
are metallic fubftances, of which each has a characteriftic co- 
lour. This character, however, is variable in fome of the 
ftones ;_ but it is certainly diftinguifhable in many, ‘particu- 
larly in flints, feveral of the tales, &c. For the minera- 
logift’s. purpofe, eight colours are to be noticed—white, grey, 
black, blue, green, yellow, red, andbrown. ‘Thefe are the fpe-. 
cies which, when combined, form every different fhade. In 
the feries of colours, and their varieties, the fnow-white, and 
the blackifh brown, which is the ftep fromblack to brown, form 
the two extremes ; and the ijtermediate terms are placed fo as 
to mark the paflage of one colour into another. ‘The laft 
variety of yellow is the orange-yellow; the firft variety of red, 
which follows, is the aurora: this is fucceeded by the other 
varieties, till we come to the carmine, the true red ; after this the 
colour finks to a brownifh red, and the next feries begins with 
a reddifh brown. Sixty-one colours have been diftinguifhed 
in minerals ; and, to multiply the characters which thefe dif- 
ferent hues furnifh, M. Werner. points out four degrees of 
intenfity, by which each hue can be divided into fo many fecon- 
dary varieties. Thus, with the additions of obfcure, deep, 
clear, and pale, we have, according to him, two hundred and 
eight fhades of coldurs, which we may employ in the defcrip- 
tion of minerals. 

The fecond character, drawn from cohefion, is alfo very co- 
pious. According to this view, foffils are divided into folid 


and fluid. ‘The character of ftrict folidity is afcertained by the 


fight, the touch, and the found. ‘The fight furnifhes the 
figure, the furface, and the {plendour. ‘The figure is common, 
particular, or regular, that is, cryftallifed. “Che other mem- 
bers of the divifion are equally divaricated. As we cannot 
follow. M. Werner in every part, we fhall only notice what he 
fays with refpect to cryftallifation, — 


Cryftals, confidered with regard to their termination,. pre- - 


fent either the primitive form, without any addition, or this 
form altered by additional planes. The primitive form is that 
which is compofed at moft of two faces, the one lateral, the 
other terminal. ‘The changes in this form may take place in 
three different modes; by cutting off, when there are fimple fa- 
Cettes in lieu of folid angles or edges ; by divifion, when the fa- 
ettes are double ; and by pointing, when the extremity termi- 
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hates in additional facettes. To afcertain the primary form, thd 
author advifes, that the attention be fixed on the faces, near 
the centre of the cryftal, to examine the form which will re- 
. fult from their prolongation. ‘This advice, however, cannot 
be ftrictly juft ; for the primitive form of one fubftance may 
pafs into another, equally primitive, as the galena may, front 
a cubic cryftal, pafs into an-oétaedron. He feems alfo to con- 
fider all the angles and the faces as geometrically exact, which, 
the abbé Hauy has fhown, ¢an never be the cafe: Various 
inconfiftencies will alfo be found in the rule for afcertainin 
the primitive form by prolongirig the faces. Thefe confider- 
ations led us to examine the original; and we difcovered a 
Jittle error in the tranflation., ‘The term tranflated primitive 
form is grund-geftalt, the fundamental form; but the French 
cryftallographers thean by their term the moft perfect form 
in which the fame fpecies of fofiil can cryftallife. This would 
not ferve the.purpofe of the German mineralogift, who is 
teaching us to know a cryftal, as it is prefented to us by 
nature, and who, by fundamental form, means only to refer 
us to fome known geometrical folid, which it in general res 
fembles, but not with geometrical accuracy. 

The five laft characters are not fufceptible of fuch expan« 
fion as the two firft. From the touch, minerals are diftin- 

uifhed into the greafy, and into thofe which are not fo. 

Cold confifts in a more pr lefs decifive feel of coldnefs ex 
cited in the organs of touch, which the author prefumes to be 
in the ratio of the hardnefs and fpecific gravity. “The diamond, 
for inftance, is the coldeft of all minerals; but many precau- 
tions are requilite to make thefe trials in an unexceptionable 
manner. 

The fpecific gravity, in M. Werner’s opinion, is the beft 
criterion of the compofition of minerals ; but the frequent 
mixture of thefe bodies with each other, their fituation in dif- 
ferent matrices, and their being furrounded by different 
foffils, render the obfervation of this character very difficult,. 
and almoft impoffible. Even to thofe minerals which we obtain 
moft diftinét and pure, our author allows, that the hydroftatic 
balance can feldom be properly applied. ‘Lhe weight, there- 
fore, by poifing the mineral in the hand, joined with its ap- 

arent bulk, muft be the criterion. We may add, however, 
that Mr. Nicholfon’s inftrument, formed on the principle of 
the hygrometer, might be of great ufe in this inquiry. 

The fixth character, from the fmell only, points out thofe 
minerals which have no odor, in contradiftinction to thofe 
which have an urinous, bituminous, or fulphureous fmell.. ‘The 
laft diftinétion, from the tafte, muft be employed with caution, 
as fo many minerals are poifonous. — 


M. Werner, to aflift-the ftudent, adds to the indication of 
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each charaéter the mention of many minerals as inftances of it. 
He has alfo given tables in which the fame. characters are fo 
difpofed, that, with a fingle glance, the whole feries may be feen, 
and their mutual relations underftood. The work termi- 
nates with general rules. for the defcription of a mineral. The 
firft rule confifts in the union and determination of all the ex- 
ternal charaéters that can be diftinguifhed in it. The fecond 
directs the difpofition of thefe characters, which muft be in a 
fyitematic order, and that in which they naturally prefent 
themfelves. Thirdly, each character muft be defcribed by a 
fixed and appropriate-denomination ; and thus the defcription 
will be weil arranged, clear, and complete. . 

The author’s objeét, therefore, is to teach the art of ob- 
taining fixed principles, and of expreffing them properly in 
words, in order to diftinguifh the impreffions made by foffils 
on our different organs. ‘he defign is ufeful, if it can be rene 
dered perfect ; and an ufeful degree of perfection feems not far 
diftant. How can a chemift defcribe the obje& on which his 
experiments are made, to afcertain the fimilarity of the body 
on which others may repeat them, if this art is not cultivated 
and improved? And if it is contended that external figns are 
not fufficient to diftinguith minerals, it my be anfwered, 
that Werner does not truft wholly to them. 





Differtation fur P Irritabilité des Animaux et des Plantes, par 
F. Pefchier, de Geneve, Doéteur en Medecine. 


An Inquiry into the Irritability of Animals and Plants, ig 
Dr. Pefchier, of Geneva. 


Tus is an interefting differtation ; but it will only be - 
neceflary to give the refult of numerous experiments, which 
form its principal bulk. 

«* We know,” fays our author, “ that plants have -almoft 
“the power of loco-motion, and that the movements of 
“© many plants are very extraordinary. The caufes of their 
“ irritability are ufually reduced to fix: external ftimulants, 
“ oxygene, warmth, the fexual ftimulus, light, and volition.” 
Some obfervations on the fympathy of plants are fubjoined. 
The doctor, through the whole of the treatife, ufes the term 
irritability, though he begins with expreffing his doubts, whe- 
ther the irritability of vegetables and animals be the fame. 

There are many vegetables, he obferves, which move at 
certain hours only; and we have fome of thefe in our own cli- 

mate, whofe motions we can excite or impede. The bers 
beris vulgaris moves its ftamina towards the piftil at the 
‘time of maturation ;‘and, in a few hours, they regain their 
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natural fituation. Thefe motions may be Ofteh repeated, ‘if 
we ftitnulate the bafe of ‘the ftamina ‘with a néedle. The 
leaves of the mimofa pudica, in the evening; approach and 
unite, fo' as to form: in appearance a ‘fingle leaf; and this 
motion continues till the feeds are ripe. The plant contra 
in the fame way on touching. ‘The petals of the‘filena noéti« 
flora roll up after fun-fet, and, in the morning, again expand. 
‘This motion continues for five days: the feeds ripen, and the 
plant dies. There are many other very irritable plants; but 
we need ‘not particularife them. ? | 

The firft fection relates to the effe&s of chemical ftimuli 
and odoriferous fubftances on plants ftyled fenfible. ©The 
nitric acid produced the contraction of the ftamina of the 
berberry, and the leaves’ of the mimofa.~ The former’ re- 
turned to their recent ftate, but the contraction of the latter 
continued. In plants not fenfibie, no motion’ was excited: 
Volatile alkali produced the contraction of the ftamina of the 
berberry; but no relaxation followed: the branch was ap- 
parently kiiled. “The leaves of the fenfitive plant did not 
contract till after a period of thirty-five minutes, and did not 
again expand. In fome inftances, the branch is faid to have . 
furvived ; but we are not informed whether the leaves refumed 
their prior ftate. “Dhe-fumes of camphor deftroyed the irri- 
tability of the ftamina and leaves of the two plants; but the 
vapour of mufk did not injure either. Water, if mechanical 
ftimulus be avoided, has no effect on the irritability of thefe 
vegetables. 

The German philofophers, particularly Girtanner, fuppofe 
that plants, during the night, abforb oxygen, which, on its 
feparation in the morning, produces all the motions of the 
plant, thus becoming the fource of its irritability. In reality, 
oxygen is the excrementitious fluid of the greater number of 
plants ; and, in the vegetable as in the animal kingdom, the 
free difcharge of thefe fluids is moft confiftent with health and 
vigour. When it is retained, difeafe, in the former, does not 
always follow, fince it often combines with other component 

rts, and is found in anew form. It very often is retained 
in the form of an acid; but acid plants are ufually infen{ible, 
and fenfible plants have always an agreeable odour, fcarcely 
ever acid: many of them have a gland at the origin of their 
branches. ‘T’he origin of the ftyle of the berberis is fur- 
rounded with eight glands, which are melliferous nectaries. 
In the ruta graveolens, there is an elegant circle of red points 
round the germ. ‘The parnatfia paluftris: has five neétaries. 
The, filene noétiflora exudes a flimy fluid, of which infe&s 
are extreme)y fond. ' 

The effects of heat were afterwards tried. A red hot 
needi¢ did not effect the ftamina of the berberry; and it only 












mimofa. ' Cooling {now did not injure in any degree the fen- 
fibility of the plant. | 

The influence of the fexua] ftimulus was next examined, 
When the anther of the berberis were (and alfo when the 
piftil was) cut off, the ftamina retained their irritability. The 
removal of the ne€taries and petals did not injure it. Light 
did not affect the motions of the filene noétiflora. When it 
was plunged in water, however, the motions were irregular. 
The irritability of the mimoia is indeed leffened by the want 
of light. If its footftalk be immerfed in water, the leaves 
will continue in their contracted ftate, though they receive 
the light: if they fwim in water, the ufual motions will con- 
tinue unimpaired. Dr. Darwin’s idea of the perceptivity of 


plants is brought to the teft of experiment. I’or this pur 


pofe, our author particularly obferved the flowers of the epi- 
Jobium anguftifolium, where the ftamina, the anthere, and 
the piftil, have regular and fucceflive motions, during the 
impregnation of the germ; but thefe did not affect the feries 
_ of motions in the other parts: there could confequently be ng 
perception with a view toa final caufe. 

The experiments on the fympathy of plants are not well 
directed. In the fenfitive plant thé footftalk of the digitation, 
and the genuform articulation of the general foot{talk, feem the 
irritable parts; but nothing conclufive follows refpecting fym- 
pathy. ‘The feat of the irritability of the ftamina of the ber- 
beris is at their bafe. The motions of the parnafiia paluftris, ruta 
graveolens, ciftus helianthemus, and cenothera biennis, feem- 
ingly arife from the growth of the leaves ; thofe of the kalmia 
glauca probably depend on mechanical caufes. ‘There is no 
evidence of the fuppofed fenfation, percepticn, and volition. 
‘The manner of living and the motions of vegetables {how only 
an organifed being, which is nourifhed, grows and decays, 
We fhall tranfcribe fome of the obfervations of Dr. Ruther- 
ford of Geneva, quoted in this volume, relative to the ana- 
logy of animals and vegetables. 


« We have carried (he remarks) this analogy too far. If, 
by irritability, we underftand the power of being affected by 
external bodies, it is common to every organifed being: if 
We apply it to true volition, which has at its command a 
mufcular power, the analogy fubfifts no longer. ‘The fibres 
of vegetables may lengthen and fhorten, but they are elofely 
united, and not by a flexible cellular texture like the fibres of 
animals. ‘The mufcles are therefore flexible, and the vegeta- 
ble fibre ftiff. If we contraét a plant at the articulation, it 
bends, and an intermediate fpace remains. Plants differ from 
animals, by their organs of refpiration, and the gafies they 
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produced:.an unequal irregular motion in the leaves of the 
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exhale. Their nature, their chemical principles, and their 
combinations, are very different. Should not, therefore, 
their ceconomy differ as much as their funétions? 

‘ From every phenomenon we imay conclude, that the 
motions obferved in fome plants are owing, 1ft, to an aug- 
mentation of the fibre; 2dly, to a more confiderable increafe 
ef fome parts than of others; 3dly, to the fudden or flow 
changes, the condenfation or rarefaction of their contained 
fluids’ —to which may be added the emiffion or abforption 
of different gafles. 

We fhall conclude this article with the diftinétions fuggefted 
by M. Pefchier. ‘ Animals avoid hurtful aliments; which 
plants do net. Animals lofe only fonie unneceflary part, as 
the epidermis ; a vegetable dies down to the root. An ani- 
mal preferves fome irritability after death; a vegetable none. 
In an animal, though not in a vegetable, the fame part has 
always the fame irritability. “he parts of animals be- 
come yellow by the application of the nitric acid, thofe of 
vegetables white. Alkalis and acids have more aétion on ve-~ 
prrablss than on animals. The feeds of animals do not pre- 
erve their fertility like thofe of vegetables. If the branches 
of a tree are cux, the others become more vigorous: if a part 
even of a polypus is cut off, the animal fuffers in its health 
and activity. , 
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Afemoire fur quelques Efpeces de Chauve-Ssuris, qui executent 
dans I’ Air, en volant, apres avoir été aveuglées, tous les Mouve- 
mens gu’on les vit faire, quand elies ont leurs Yeux, & qui ne 
auroicnt étre executés par les autres Otfcaux privés de Vue; 


par P Abbé Spallanzani. 


A Menwir, by the Abbé Spallanzani, re{pecting fome Species of 
Bats, which, after the Lofs of Sight, fiy about with an 
Eafe and Freedom that no other Birds, deprived of Sight, 


a cknown to retain. 


OF this memoir an abftrac& only has been publifhed by 
M. Sennebier. : 

The abbé Spallanzani was examining the fun¢tions of 
thofe birds which appear only in the twilight, and, among the 
reft, of bats. He was furprifed to find that they aim fly 
in the darkeft chamber with precifion, and not even touch 
the walls. He found them equally exact in their motions 
when the eye was moft clofely covered ; and at laft he cruelly 
deftroyed the eye, covering the focket with leather. In this 
ftate the bat flies with the fame eafe as before. It avoids the 
walls, and cautioufly fufpends its flight in fecking where 40 — 
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perch. . It even flies out at the door, without touching the 
architraves.. .The abbé repeated his experiments on feveral 
{pecies of bats, befides the common kind, with the fame 
fuccefs; and fimilar experiments were made by. Vaflalli 
at Turin, by Roffi at Pifa, Spadon at Bologna, and 
Jurin at Geneva. We fhall add Spallanzani’s arguments - 
for fuppofing, that, in thefe inftances, no other fenfe can 
fupply the piace of fight. They are extracted from a letter 
to Vaflalli, printed at Turin. 


‘ Zouch cannot, in this cafe, fupply the place of fight, be- 
¢aufe an animal covered with hair cannot be fuppofed to have 
that fenfe very delicate. In flying through the middle of a 
fewer which turned at right angles, the bats regularly bent 
their flight at the curvature, though two féet diftant from 
the walls. They difcovered holes for their retreat; found a 
refting-place on a cornice ; avoided the branches of trees fuf- 
pended in a room ; flew through threads hung perpendicular! 
from the ceiling, without touching, though they were aicaty 
at a greater diftance than their extended wings; and, when 
the threads were brought nearer, contracted their wings to 
pafs through them. ‘Lhey equally avoided every ob 
though the whole head was covered with a varnifh made of 
fandarach diffolved in fpirit of wine. 

¢ The ear could not have difcovered a cornice or the threads: 
this fenfe, therefore, does not compenfate the want of the 
power of feeing. Befides, bats fly equally well when the ear 
is moft carefully covered. The /mell might poffibly affift 
them; for, when the nofe was ftopped, they breathed with 
difficulty, and foon fell. ‘While they did fly, however, they 
feemed to avoid obftacles very well: and the {mell could 
Kcarcely have affifted them in difcovering the fufpended 
threads. The tafe muft have been, in every refpect, uns 
equal to the tafk of fupplying the place of fight.’ 


We cannot conclude this fubje&t without fome remarks. 
Thefe experiments were equally cruel and unneceffary. As 
the bat is an animal which flies abroad at night, and in the 
twilight, and as its eyes are fmall and dark, without the con- 
ftruétion which is required to take advantage of the flighteft 
glimmer, it mu{t have been obvious that nature had provided 
other refources. The mouth, for inftance, is extremely 
wide, and the tafte delicate. Though thefe animals are 
covered with hair, there are numerous nerves open to the 
impreffion of the furrounding air; and the impreffion ‘of this 
air, in different ways, probably aire them information of 
obftacles, holes, &c. Fhus we fee blind men aware of an 


obftacle in the ftreet before they reach it. We have feen 
them, on coming into a room, aa of its fize, avoid a chair 
o2 af 
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in the middle, &. On inquiry into the fource of their 
feelings, they have referred it to an obfcure fenfation of 
refiftance, which rendered them cautious. Animals intend- 
ed by nature for darknefs, muft of courfe have thefe feel- 
ings much more délicate; and the impreffion is probably 
made on the organs of refpiration. A Frenchman lately — 
pretended to foretell the arrival of fhips before they were in 
‘fight; and his pretenfions were fupported by ftrong evidence. 
He explained this faculty by intimating that he obferved 
a kind of cloudinefs refulting the meeting of the at- 
mofpheres from the fhip and the land; and this explana- 
tion is fupported by the great probability that each body has a 
peculiar atmofphere. 

Returning to the immediate fubje&t, we obferve, that ig 
the room the air did not afford an uniform refiftance, bue 
that fomething probably projected ; and this conclufion, after 
the experience of a whole life, could not have been different. 
In the fame way, while the bat flew through the fewer, it 
did not find the refiftance equal, and confequently flew to the 
. fide where it was leaft; nor is it furprifing that a diminution 
of refiftance was felt in fuch fmall fpaces as blind holes, 
fince there are few fuch {paces in which the heat is not greater 
or lefs. Should this not be the cafe, it muft be remembered, 
that the bat, flying againft the air, muft be fenfible of a par- 
tial as well as a general refiftance; and experience muft have 
taught the animal, that, while the latter would probably oper 
a free paflage, the former muft afford a refting-place. 

Having fately had occafion to bear ample teftimony to the 
induftry and abilities of the abbé Spallanzani, we could not 
refift our eagernefs for reprehending cruelty, which certainly 
was not neceflary, fince, in every view, it has added little to 
our general knowledge, and in none can benefit the humaa 
race—the only excufe for inflicting pain on inferior animals. 

Since we wrote the above, the Journal de Phyfique, in 
which M. fJurin’s experiments occur, has reached us. 
That naturalift firft notices fome peculiarities of the torpid 
ftate of bats ; the manner in which they fix themfelves to the 
walls and the vaults of caverns; as well as the food appa- 
rently provided for them, when they firft emerge from the 
torpid ftate; viz. numerous moths and crane flies, which 
abound in the fame fpots. The temperature of the vaults 
was above the mean heat of the earth, rifing occafionally to 
57°» though fometimes it was as low as\ 508 of Fahrenheit. 

n a temperature from 36° to 39° they foon died, or became 
fo torpid as to be with difficulty roufed. 

M. Jurin proceeds to mention his experiments. When 
fixing on its place of reft, a blind bat continued its ufual 
éuftom of ftretching out the neck, When one was blind and 
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diiother faw, the former followed the latter with the moft mi- 
nute accuracy, and feemed,| in .paffing through fmall open- 
ings, to clear them, with eyen greater dexterity than the 
other.’ Whén the ears were, bound up, a bat flew. badly. 
Every bandage about the head, indeed, is not only aamab 
difagreeable to a bat, but feems to change the centre of gravie 
ty, fo as to difconcert the animal’s motions. When the ears 
were otherwife clofed, it flew very well; when the ears and 
eyes were clofed, it flew badly; but both operations muft have 
confiderably affected the animal. 

- To determine the fource of this fagacity, our author exa- 
mined thofe animals anatomically, and found a very large 
proportion of nerves, expanded on the upper jaw, the muz- 
zle, and the organs of hearing. 

Thefe and other obfervations which he then made, ap- 
peared to. him, in a great degree, to account for the extraer- 
dinary intelligence of the animals in queftion. 


—_—“ 
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Anéantiffement de la Pologne, décrit  hiftoriquement, ftatif~ 
tiquement, et geographiquement, par M. Sirifa; avec 
tftampes &F une Carte Geographique. Varfovie, 1797. 





Hiftorical, Statiftic, and Geographical Particulars, relative 
to (the now-annihilated Kingdom of) Poland; with a Map, 
and other Prints. : 


THOUGH Poland, once a gpeags and always a refpect- 
able kingdom, no longer exifts as an independent ftate, 
there is fome pleafure, mingled indeed with melancholy, 
in contemplating its former glory, and in carrying our 
views through the ftages of its weaknefS to its downfall, 
We with that the laft efforts of the people had been more 
ftrenuous, and that this ancient, warlike nation, which 
was alone capable of withftanding the united power of Ger- 
many, had roufed itfelf to greater exertions than the hafty ill- 
concerted refiftance made under the brave and generous 
Kofciufzko. But Poland was at that time weakened by the 
difmemberment of fome of its richeft provinces ; mutual jea- 
loufy rendered the inhabitants fufpicious ; and the members _of 
the equeftrian order had loft that fpirit and fire which they 
derived from their progenitors, the Sarmatians. 

The map prefixed to this work marks the feparations of 
1773 and 1793, as well as the final partition. ‘“Uhe vignette 
is fanciful and. charatteriftic, It reprefents a large tree de- 
Spoiled, in a great vacated of its branches; they are feen 
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falling at its feet, {catered in confufion ; the trunk, wounded 
on the right and left, is nearly falling ; fome branches, rifing 
in the air, form with the trunk the letter P. Poland. The 
Pruffian eagle is perched on the left; the Ruffian and -Auf- 
trian emblems are on the right; and on the fummit: is feen the 
white eagle of Poland, which drops a crown, fanguifhes, and 
expires. 

| We fhall feleét a fketch of the charaéter of the late king of 
Poland. ‘ Staniflaus Auguftus was poflefled of many excel- 
lent qualities, and deferved well of his country. The feverity 
of his fate muft draw tears from every feeling heart. During 
his reign, he was incefiantly anxious for the welfare of 
Poland: he corrected a great variety of abufes, and introduced 
fome ufeful reforms in the adminiftration of juftice. He was 
‘well acquainted with the defects of the political conftitution ; 
and he exerted all his judgment and* activity to weaken or 
deftroy the pernicious influence of other powers, too  fre- 
quently felt. No one was prevented from approaching him: 
generous and benevolent, he did all the good in his power, 
and was truly a good king, but was too little known.’ 

We with that we could have added forefight and decifion 
to this character. Could Staniflaus have united the turbu- 
lent fpirit of the nobles, and directed, againft the enemies of 
his country, the fire which was exhayfted in petty difputes, 
Poland might have ftill exifted as a diftin@ realm. 

Though Poland contains a great number of _proteftants, 
the catholic is the prevailing religion. The eftates of the 
clergy comprehended nearly two-thirds of the country; and, 
in general, their claims abforbed a fifth part of the revenue 
‘of the lands, without including many emoluments attached te 
their funétions. = = = ~" = “ Tee Ree Ss Rae 
’ 'The’philofophers of Poland have lately enriched the world 
with many more treatifes than in any former equal period. 
The tafte for fcience has even fpread among the hobles. In 
former times, the Latin tongue, eloquence, ond hiftory, attracted 
the chief attention of the Poles’; but jurifprudence, and the cone 
ftitution of their own country, fometimes fhared in their ftu- 
dies. Lately they have cultivated, with fome fuccefs, philofophy, 
mathematics, medicine, and the belles lettres. The hiftory 
ef the country owes much ofits accuracy to the public 
library of Warfaw (founded by the liberality of the family 
of “Zalutki), which contains 100,600 volumés. Pofen pof- 
fefles a {Chool ‘of exercife ; and there is another at Gnefen. 
Warfaw boafts of an academy of fciences, oné of philofophy, 
arid a fchool of nobles. ps; Rpt aS : 
- Dantzic, fo famous for its commerce in corn and other 


productions, is excellently fituated; its environs’ aré delighy. 
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ful, and afford many charming profpects. A beautiful walk 
goes around it, which can be traverfed in.an hour. The city 
is divided by two rivers; but its population has gradually 
funk from 80,000 to 40,000 perfons; a difference attributed 
to.a confiderable excefs. of the deaths above the births: the 
difference from 1701 to 1793 exceeded 33,000. It mutt, 
however, be obvious, that this caufe alone did not produce fo 
great a defalcation ; and the fufpended {word of Pruffia, the 
apprehenfions of a change of government, and of its confe- 
quences, muft have greatly contributed to leffen the number 
of the inhabitants, who, under fuch circumftances, fought a 
more fecure fettlement. | 

The fituation of Warfaw is in a fandy plain, where it 
eccupies a large fpace. The Viftula waters and adorns its 
walls. The ftranger is furprifed at the number of fuperb 
palaces which feem almoft contiguous, The internal deco- 
rations of thefe ftructures, the choice of the furniture, the 
collection of piétures and engravings, the difpofition of the 
gardens, &c. are not inferior to the beauty of the buildings, 
and equally fhow the opulence and good tafte of the proprie- 
tors. A ftrange contraft fometimes occurs; and, near a 
fplendid palace, are wooden barracks in the antient tafte; 
but thefe are gradually decaying, and it is no longer allowed 
to rebuild them of wood. In Warfaw are 192 ftreets, many 
of them large and handfome, where the ftranger may walk by 
day or night with equal fafety. Even in ‘April 1795, the 
population had funk to 66,572 fouls, of which number at 
leait one-third confifted of ‘foreigners. The towns above- 
mentioned belong to that part of Poland which was feifed by 
the court of Berlin in 1793 and 1795, and which added more 
than two millions to the number of the Pruffian fubjects, 
The fixed impofts of this territory amounted to 7,421,472 
_ Polifh florins per annum. 

Thofe parts which have fallen to the lot of Ruffia are 
equally important. The woods of Lithuania extend far in 
every direStion ; but, in the Ukraine, the forefts are greatl 
decayed, in confequence of the wretched policy of the Poli 
government. This country abounds with mines of iron; 
the number of inhabitants exceeded four millions and a half, 
and the fubfidies nearly amounted to eight millions and a half 
of florins, 

Vilna affords a catholic univerfity, under the name of 
Schola Princeps, which it received when it. was. eftablifhed 
as a feminary after the expulfion of the Jefuits. There is an- 
ether catholic univerfity at Olyka; and the Jews have ong 
at Brzefc, to which pupils refort from diftant countries. At 
Vilna there is a Studium 7 hoagie dogmatica ¢t morals, for 
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the ufe of perfons of the Greek religion ; a hool of tavige 
tion, and a college of philofophy and anatomy, are alfo fubfift- 
ing in that towh. At Schwierzno is a theological inftitu- 
tien’; and at-‘Grodno is a fchool of medicine, with a confi< 
@erable botanic garden. “Mauy other academical bodies are 
eftablifhed in the late dominions of ‘the Polish crown ; and 
Catharine If. ordered the eftablifhment of a feminary at 
Kaminiec, for the ftudy of theology according to the dogmas 
of the Greek church, and for different arts and fciences. 
She allotted fifteen millions of florins for this inititution ; 
and the fimalleft falary for a profeflor was 1000 rubles. 

At Vilna there were five printing-houfes; at Grodno, 
Slonim, Berdiczow, and Poczajow, one. Poland had few 
manufactures; and the greater part of thefe devolved to 
Ruffia, particularly the Jace manufaCture, and that of {ilks and 
velvets introduced: by Frenchmen. 

In Podolefia, the marfhes refemble lakes. If the river - 
Muchawiek, which falis into the Bug, were joined by a canal 
to the Pina, which flows into the Pripetz, veffels might 
pafs from: the Viftula to the Dnieper, and, confequently, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In early ages this paflage 
was perhaps navigable, or the portage was fhort; for the 
commerce of the Black Sea, in the nfott flourifhing ages of 
Greece, included a variety of commodities from the Baltic ; 
and this was probably the courfe of the celebrated Argonautic 
expedition: but this fubje& we expec to {ce very fully illuf- 
trated. Till the more important communication fhall be 
opened, count Ogynfki has joined thefe two feas by cutting a 
canal, which communicates from the Sczara that fails into 
the Niemen, to the Pripetz which fails into the Dnieper; a 
canal which, befices its more obvious utility, contributes to 
drain the vaft marthes of this diftric. 

The laft territory acquired by the emperor contains about a 
million of inhabitants, and the revenues exceed three millions 
and a half of florins. he univerfity of Cracow was always 
the imoft confiderable in Poland. The population of the city 
does not exceed 13,000 perfons. Poonykow has a manufacture 
of excellent mufquets, which are furnifhed at a cheap rate. 

For fome reafon, perhaps a political one, that part of Poland 
which has fallen to the emperor is very imperfectly defcribed. 
-As the country is little known to the Englifh, we could have 
withed for more information. We fufpect a little policy in 
the change even of the epithet; for Northern Gallicia is 
ftyled Weffern, and nothing is faid of what has been called 
Southern Gallicia. 
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G:) n ¢ Davids und feiner Zeitgenoffen, nach Zeitfolge gtordnets 

ins neu bearbeitet; von F. é C. Nachtigal. Erfler Band. 

8ve. Leipzic. | . 3 

Pfalms or Songs of David and his Contemporaries, arranged in 

chronological Order, and placed in a new Light, by F. CC. 
Nachiizal. Vol. I. | 


CRITICISM, which hath been applied with fuch advan- 
tage in Germany to the claflics, is not reftricted to them ; 
for the icriptures feem equally to have attraéted the notice of 
the literati of that country. Since the lectures of Lowth 
on the poctry of the Hebrews, the poetical books of that 
nation have been confidered with attention. Herder, in his 
mafterly but unfinifhed performance on the fpirit of the He- 
brew Poetry,* has more than rivaled: his predeceffor; and 
fome of his countrymen have followed him with fuccefs. 

The pialms, regarded as.an Hebrew anthology, have re- 
ceived great illuftration from the pens of Cramer, Stark, 
Vogel, and Hafle+; but the volume before us prefents them 
in an original and very interefting view, M. Nachtigal having 
exhibited thoie which he hath feleéted under the united cha 
raGter of a drama, denominated Zion. 

This drama is introduced by an ingenious difquifition, im 
which, after fome pertinent obfervations on the nnportance 
of national fongs, as ferving to difcrimimate the charaéters 
of nations and afcertain their progreflive cultivation and re2 
finement, the writer proceeds to inftance feveral, foas to 
make it appear that the Ifraelites were in poffeilion cf fuch 
fongs from their departure out of Egypt to the ume of king 
David. Thefe were not merely of a private or perfonal 
nature, but were publicly performed with choral folemnity, 
all the people frequently joining in them; of which prac- 
tice one example occurs in the triumphal fong of Barak and 
Deborah, and another {till more prominent in the poetical ce- 
lebrity at the confecration of Zion. After the capture: of 

erufalem and the reduction of the feveral Canaanitith tribes, 
articularly the Jebufites, David refolved to make Mount 
Zion, which he called by his own name, the capital of Ca- 
naan, and the centre of union for the Lraclitifh people. To 
accomplith this object, it was determined that the public fefti< 





*# Of this work two volumes only have appeared. The third, which is to finith 
the plan, we have long expected in vain. The characteriftical difference between 
Lowth and Herder is this; Herder explores, in the Hebrew poetry itfelf, its radical 
and conftituent principles; whilit Lowth, like a cautious voyager, takes his bear- 
ings and courfes from claffical headlands. 


The Idiognomik Davids of this writes is a work of extraordinary mactity anid will 
amply repay re-itesaigd pesvlals, 
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vals of the nation fhould be annually celebrated-on that {pote, 
Hence Zion became the fanctuary of Ifrael ; here was placed 
the ark of the covenant, the covering of which was orna- 
mented with the hieroglyphic fymbol of the divine prefence ; 
and the folemnity of transferring hither this faered depofity- 
and of-taking poffefiion ef the place in the name of Jehovah, 
formed a figual epoch to the Ifraclites themfelves, and the 
neighbouring nations. 

- In Zion, David raifed a receptacle for the ark, imftituted 
a feftival for the affembled nation, and appointed for the ce- 
Jebration of this folemnity the chief priefts and Levites, who 
officially took part in the fongs. Of the fingers at large the 
chief was Chenaniah, under whom they were divided into 
three companies, refpectively led by Afaph, Zechariah, and 
Mattathiah, who, we may iuppofe, accompanied the voices 
with their inftruments, both in the different cadences or 
changes of time, and at the prelude and clofe of every chorus. 
- The people, as inthe performance of dramatic fongs, par 
ticipated in this celebration; and fome, led by a fmall kind of 
cymbal, which the women in particular ftruck, at {tated in- 
tervals fang in chorus the well-known expreffions of affent 
or acclamation—* Amen”? (/o it is, or fo be it); hallelujah !”” 
(praifed be Jehovah!) * Jehovah is gracious, his mercy en~ 
dureth for ever”’—-“ Jehovah is king,”? &c,. — 

Thus David conduéted, in feftal procefiion, the priefts, 
Levites, chiefs of tribes, and the people, to the houe of 
Obed-edom, where the ark had for fome time remained; and 
thence he efcorte! it to the mougt en. which.Zion ftood, 
amidft the founds of thoufands of inftruments, and chorufes 
compofed for the purpofe, which at ftated times and places 
were interrupted by facrific oblations, the troop advancing 
with meafured fteps, or rather in facred dance: ~ | 

« Thant zquati numero, regemque canebant.”’ 
Belling through the gate of Zion, the whole company pro- 
eceded in full fong to the precinét of the tabernacle. Here 
the people paufed, while the priefts attended the ark of the 
covenant to the place prepared for its reception. Many 
fongs having been fung, and the joyful aflembiy folemn}y 
bleffed by the king, all retarned to their refpe-iive homes. 

The ake of the chief compofers, David, Afiph, and pro- 
bably Nathan, Gad, and Heiman, are partially or fully cited 
in 1-Chron. 16.— The 96th, 1osth, and ro6th pfalas, are in 
the number; and {fo applicable to the occafion are the 24th, 
47th and 4Sth, that moft commentators of modern date have 
referred them to it. 

_ The chorufes of the people may, in the majority of in- 
ftances, be afcertained from the connexion, or from the ear- 
- fief verfions.. They are indicated by the general ilyle of 
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deferibing the folemnity of the day, by detached expreffions 
of rejoicing, or by the beginnings or endings of pfalms with 
the. appropriate halielujah. 

Such is the fimple hiftorical detail of this firft fpecies of 
dramatic poetry, which is by many centuries prior to the 
effufions of Homer. 

In this reprefentation, however, much needs to be fupplied; 
and, as few traces remain in the documents of hiftory to 

ide an inquirer, many doubis with refpect to the alleged 
hypothefis may arife. Aware of this, Mr. Nachtigal pro- 
ceeds to ftate the refults which, after long refearch, have ocr 

curred to him upon the fubject. 

Having ‘juftly affirmed that the fongs of the [fraelites, 
partly ftyled the Pfalms of David, and partly interfperfed in 
their hiitorical books, are unqueftionably amongft the choiceft 
flowers of poetic production, this ingenious critic intimates, 
that they are not arranged in order of time, or even ranked 
by affinity of fubje&t. ‘This indeed is obvious; for the fongs 
of David are placed after others written during the captivity, 
whilit fome of Afaph are preceded by thofe of Hezekiah and 
Jeremiah. The title of p/alm might be thought to afford 
fome {cope for conjeéture; but, while no mention occurs 
of time or of author, a iittle inquiry will thew the titles to 
have been of later date, many being pofteriar ta the Alex- 
andrine verfion, and fome differing from the prefeat in the 
Syriac tranflation (fee pfalms 54, &c.) ; whilft compofitions 
much more recent, appear under the names of David and 
Afaph, See pfalms 14, 53, 69, 74 79, 124, &ce 

Songs, in themfelves diftinét, have not been kept fo; and 
others entire have been broken. Inftances of the former 
xemark occur in the 18th, roth, 39th, goth, 51ft, 57th, and 
other pfalms; and of the Jatter, in the gth and toth, which 
are three joined together, as are the 42d and 434: Betides, 
many of thefe fongs are but membra disjecta. Hence, rightly 
to underftand thefe various compofitions, it will be requifite 
to arrange them according to their contsnts, feparate what 
will nét correfpond, and unite what would obvioufly make 
out the fenfe. 

A further expedient for reftoring particular fongs is the 
confideration of their having been adapted to mufic, and 
been actually fung in choral divifions. {n this clafs may be 
reckoned thofe infcribed “ Lamnazeach,’’ which implies a 
direCtion to the principal finger that the fongs were to he 
fung in chorus. -‘At prefent, however, this index is not per- 
fectly exact; and, unqueftionably, it is often omitted. 

The mufical figns of every reft, which the modern divi- 
fions into verfe by no means reprefent, are all nominally loft, 


exceptin the inftance of Selah, which either denoted a general 
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aufe, Oran alternation of chorus, particularly when the 
people ftruck in, or accompanied the mufic with ‘ Amen? 
—hallelujah !—Jehovah is gracious,’ &c. In many cafes. 
this fign appears to indi¢ate a change of mode and time, as 
may be feen in the 32d pfalm; and, without doubt, it ferved 
various ufes in the more fimple mufic of antiquity, for which 
the modern hath multiplied fubftitutes. . 

The office of Menazeach corre{ponded to that of chief com- 
pofer, or director of the band; whence the manner of finging 
the different parts, interchange of inftruments, divifions of 
the chorufes and particular accompaniments, were all regu- 
lated by him, The importance of this office may be con- 
ceived from the many performers who joined in chorus, 
amounting from 10,000 to 50,000 [fraelites. SG 
- The Ifraelites had unqueftionably particular ftyles of finging,, 
sn which their modes and times were adapted to the fubject, 
as in the martial fong, love-ftrain, and elegy ; whence, pro 
bably, the infcriptions ‘ al muthlaben—al ajelet hafhachar 
—al - fhofhanim—al jonat- elem rehokim—al tafchet—al 
fhufhan edut—el nechilot—binginat—al githit—al machalat 
—al'fheminit,”” &c.—point out the mufical inftruments ap- 
propriate to each. 

A comparifon, inftituted by our author between the an- 
cient Hebrew mufic in its moft fimple ftate and that of the 
Grecks, efpeciaily the Athenians, tends materially to illuftrate 
both; but this, with other amplifications, particularly thofe 
which relate to the dramatic part of the fubje&, we with 
regret muft forego. Suffice it to obferve, on this whole dif- 
quifition, that it merits, from its fimplicity as well as from 
jts acutenefs, a high degree of commendation. 

The divifions of the drama, with the order of fongs under 


each, are the following : 
I. Songs at the foct of the mount upon which Zion food, 
I. Pfaim g8. 2. Pialm 96. 
II. Songs fung in afcending the mountain. 
1. Pfalm 68.—2. Exodus 15, 1-18.—3- Pfalm 66.—4 

Pfalm 107.—5. Pfalm 47. | 

Jil. On the fummit of the mountain, 

falm 133. 


IV. Before the gate of Zion. 
Pfalm 24. 


V. On entering into Zien. 
| Pfalm 100. 
“VI. On entering the outer court of the tabernacle of the con- 
ett bisag - gregution. yo at : 
Pfalm 117. : Plalm 118, 1-4, 19-29. 



















VIL. On refting the ark of the covenant. 


place. ; 

Pfalm 132, 8, g, 13-18. 
1. Pfalm 99.—2. Pfalms 105 and 106.—3. Pfalm 114.— 
4. Pfalm 2.——5, Pfalm 75.—6. Pfalm 76.—7. Pfalm 97« 
—8. Pfalms 9 and 10.—gs 1 Samuel, ii. 1-10 and Pfalm 
113-—10. Pilalm 46.—11. Pfalm 29.—12. Pfalm 93.— 
13. Pfalm 87.—14. Pfalm 125.—15.:Pfalms 135 and 136, 

—17. Pfalm 128.—18. 1. Chron. xvii. 36. 
As a fpecimen of the manner of the choral divifions, the 
98th Pfalm, fuppofed to be the firft fung at the foot of the 


mountain, is annexed. 
Firft Chorus. 
1. Sing to Jehovah a new fong! 
Wonderful are his deeds. 
His uplifted right-hand hath obtained for him the 


victory*. 





Second Chorus. 
2. gh hath made his victory known. 
e hath manifefted himfelf as fovereign 
To the people of other lands.+ 


Third Chorus. 
3. He remembereth the good he promifed to Ifrael. 


The remoteft lands have witnefled 


The victory of our God! 


Full Chorus. 
Praife Jehovah ! 


The People, 
Praifed be Jehovah ! 
Firf? Chorus. 
4- Shout joyfully to Jehovah, all inhabitants of the land! 
Be glad, fing and rejoice. 
Second Chorus. 
5. Sing to Jehovah with the harp, the viol, the trumpet, 
the ye it horn ! 
Third Chorus. 
6. Shout joyfully, fhout joyfully to Jehovah! 


He is the king ! 
Full Chorus. 


Jehovah is king ! 
The People. 
Jehovah is king! 


a _ 


>, — 


® The wars and vidtories of the Ifraelites were ufually reprefented by the He~ 
Brew poets as the wars and victories of mb and Jehovah as enthroned wpen 
Zion, the fovereign of all the land of °. 
t Phonicia, Egypt, Idumaa, &e, 
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VIII. After the’ ark of the covenant had been depofited in its. 





; 
; 
! 
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kar Hinrich on the Origin and Prigrifs of the 
| Firft Chorus. | 
. 4. Let the fea agente and the fullnefs thereof ; - 
The land, with thofe that dwell-therein. 
Second Chorus. 


- 8: Let the floods clap their hands; 18 
The furrounding mountains refound to fehovah ! * 


Third Chorus. 
' §. He cometh, he cometh, the king of the land! + 
The righteous Lord ruleth the world, ¢ 
The rightful Lord of the people ! 


é Full ChoFus. 
He cometh, he cometh, the kiiig of the land ! 
Ff he People: 
He cometh, he cometh, the king of the land! 
Itis obfervable that Mr. Henley, in a note inferted by Dr. 
Gregory at the end of the firft volume, if we miftake not, of 


his tranflation of Lowth’s przleétions, propofed a fimilar 
method of dividing the pfalms. dates imi 


-_— —_ = 


Origin, Progrefs, and prefent State of the Ruffian Hunting - 
Mufic, by F. C. Elinrich, with Engravings ( German). 
Peterfburg. ' 





Turs curious work we have felected, fince it affords a 
picture of rude {plendor and magnificence, unknown in this 
country, as well as fome improvements of an inftrument, 
which, in our hands, is not capable of great variety. The 
author himfelf is an able mufician, and has refided many years 
at Peterfburg. The introduction explains the fubject in the 
following manner. 

‘ The hunting-mufic of the Ruffians, called alfo the mu- 
fic of the horns, is unigue in its kind, and-fingular in its ori- 
gin; and it has been carried to fuch a degree of perfection, and 
is fo enchanting, not only to connoiffeurs, but alfo to thofe 
who are not exquifitely mufical, that its hiftory fhould have 
been long ago written, inftead of our being contented with 
the.prefent atttempt, which aims only, at eftablifhing its 
exiftence.’ 


Though the author had cultivated the friendfhip of the in- 
ventor of this mufic for five years, he would not perhaps have 
undertaken its hiftory, if he had not, after the death of his friend, 





* A}l participate in the joyful feftival and triumphal proceflion of the day. 

+ On the ark of the covenant. 

4 Inftead of the terrefirial globe or world, the original might have been rendered 
the lund, to fhew that the prefent fem was not in coatemplation. 

















Ruffian Hunting Mufe.. ht 
been fo fortunate as to obtain fome manufcripts relative to this 
fubject. He acknowledges that fome difficulty would attend 
the introduction of this mufic into, other coyntries; but he 
hopes, that the bafles of this inftrument may be employed in 
reinforcing church-mufic. ‘ I cannot,’ he adds, ‘ faney 


any thing more majeftic and fublime, than the Heilig of 


Bach, executed in a large church, by. a well«felected dou- 
ble choir, the baffles being filled up with the mufic of the 
horns.’ : 

The inventor of the Ruffian hunting-mufic was J. As Ma- 
refch, who was born in Bohemia in 1719.. He repaired to Peterf= 
burg in 1748, and entered into the fervice of the count de 
Beftuchef. When the emprefs Elizabeth dined, ore day, 
with the minifter, fhe was bo such pleafed with Marefch’s 
performance on the horn, that fhe offered to take him into her 
own fervice. He accepted the offer, and was appointed mu- 
figian of the chamber. In this f{tation, he invented the prefent 
mufic; and the direction of it was affigned to him, under the 
title of Mafter of the Imperial Chapel. He died in 1794. 

If its execution, a great number of horns are employed ; 
fome long and ftraight, others more or lefs fhort, and a little 
curved, butall of the fame tone. ‘The vignette of the book 
reprefents a band playing. Twenty muficians, at leaft, 
are required; but forty would not be fufficient, as there are 
ninety-one founds in alJl, if fome of the performers, having 
little to do, were not able conveniently to attend more than 
one horn at atime. Some of thefe inftruments’ defcend 
lower than the common horns; and the founds are thus ren- 
dered more tremulous, and more forcibly affect diftarit’ audi- 
tors. This mufic has been brought to fuch perfection, that 
the quartettos and quintettos of Haydn, Mozart, and Pleyel, 
may be performed with it, and the’ concertos of Giornovichi 
executed even to the fhake, with admirable precifion and celeri- 
ty. What occafions particular aftonifhment is, the accurate 
execution of rf, sf, mf, pf, cal, &c. to which may be added the 
ftrong though pleafing rett, on the flow and dying notes, pro- 
Gucing a very fine effect in the pathetic paflages. 

‘. The beft band, at-prefent known, is that of the chamber- 
lain Wadkowfkoi. ‘There was another equally fuperb under 
the diregtion of Charles Lau, of the Imperial Corps of Chaf- 
feurs ; it belonged to count Rafumowfkoi. “He refigned it to 
prince Potemkin, who carried it with him in all his expedi- 
tions. This band was difperfed at his death, fo that M, 
‘Lau could not colleét above feven or eight individuals. 

~ In 1763, this mufic was employed with brilliant fuccefs, at an 
extraordinary feftival. During the laft week of a Ruffian 
carnival, a.hill, fix toifes in height, and forty in circumfer- 
ence, was feen to advance, It was fo well covered with tre¢s 
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arid fhrubs, that the fledge on which it was carried did not ape 
pear. In this wood were many deer, hares, foxes, and dif. 
ferent kinds of game that had been killed; and the muficians, 
who were concealed by the foliage, fo that their bonnets only 
were feen,. {truck up a concert, which feemed the effect of 


enchantment. 


_ 
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Commentationes edite a Fchanne Cafpare Velthufen,  Ecclehis 
Sacrifque Ducat. Brem. et Verd. Prafeéto, Chriftiane 


Theoph. Kuinoel, Profeffore Lipfenfi, et Georgio Alexandre 
Ruperti, Gymnafti Stadenfis Reétore. Vols, I. II. II. 


8vo. Lipfiz. 


Commentaries and Differtations publifbed at different Times, and 
now collected. 


“THESE volumes confift of difcourfes ex cathedrd, aca» 
demical effays, &c. beh have not been indifcriminately 
taken, but have been felected with the beft judgment of the edi- 
tors, who are well qualified for the tafk ; and many have been 
corrected andimproved. We may obferve, that, in pieces of 
this kind, the authors are ftimulated to exert their greateft ef- 
forts, but that the narrow limits to which ‘they are confined 
prevent their powers from having full play. 

The fubjects of this compilation are as follow: 

Vol. I. 1. F. V. Reinard explanatio loci Jef. xi. 25, 
2. J. Velthufen Jef. Hymnus Jef. cap. xxvi. 3. C. F. 
Schnurrer Dif. ad Pf. Ixxviii. 4. G. A. Ruperti Dif ad Pf. 
xvi. 5. J. F. Ch. Loeffler Dif. Joannis epift. 1. Gnofticos 
imprimis impugnari negans; 6. Ejufd. Dif. qua Marcionem 
Pauli epift. et Luce evangelium adulterafle dubitatur; 7. G, 
~ $torr commentatio loci, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 8. G. J. Planck 
Obf. in primam doctrine de naturis Chrifti hiftoriam;_ 9. 
C. F. Staeudlin do¢trine de futuri corporum exanima- 
torum inftauratione ante Chriftum hiftoria; 10. C. T.Ku- 
inoel explicatio ep. Pauli ad Titum; 11. J. G. Rofen- 
miiller Dif. adlocum, Rom. i. 4. 12. J, F. Schmid AA. M, 
examen integritatis duorum priorum capitum Matthei; 13. 
L. J. Griefbachii Dif. qua Marci evangelium totum e 
Matth. et Luce commentariis decerptum effle monftratur; 14. 
J. G. Scharfenborg Dif. de Joh. Philopono Tritheifmi defen- 
fore ; 15. A C. Doederlein explicatio loci, Rom, viii 18— 
27. "4 . F, Hufnagel differt. ad Pf. xxii. 

Vol. IJ. 1. F, V. Reinhard Symbola ad interpretati« 


onem Pfalmi Ixviii. 2, Chriftoph. Frid, Loefneri Commen~ 
tatio de domo orba ad Matth. xxiii. 38. et Luc. xiii. 35. 3. 
C. F. Schnurrer obfervationum ad Vaticinia Jeremiz, Pars 
1. 4. Joh. Cafp. Velthufen fermonum Elie Bufite Jobi 


sap. xxxii — xxxvil. interpretatio; 5. G. Al. Ruperti Inter< . 
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pretatio Pfalmi xvi: 6: Joh: Ge. Rofenmiiller diffs. de vo~ 
eabula dicdyxn im libris N. T. varioufu; 7. Lebr. Henr. 
Sam. jJéehne, de refuirrectione carnis interpretatio Cap. xv. 
ep. is’ ad Corinth. 8. Joh. Jac. Griefbach commentatio 
de imaginibus Judaicis, quibus auctor epiftole ad Hebrzos int 
defcribenda Metiiz provincia ufus eft ; 9. Car. Fr. Staeud= 
lin, theologiz moralis Hebreorum ante Chriftum hiftoria ; 
1o. Gottl. Chrift. Storr, Prolufio de confénfu epiftolarum 
Pauli ad Hebreos et Galatas; 11. Car. Chrift. Flat. Dif. 
de notione vocis BaciAsus Tw ovpaywy 3 12. Chrift. Theoph. 
Kuinoel, Explicatio ep. Pauli ad Titum ; 13. Joh. Frid, Gaab 
animadverfiones tum critica, tum philologice, ad loca qua 
dam Veteris Teftamenti. . 

Vol. IIT. 1. F. Vs. Reinhard, Dif. de Chrifto fuam 
dum viveret refurrectione predicente; 2. A. F. Ruckers- 
felder, de Cod. N. T. Vaticano epift. ad Theod. Lubbers; 
FP Gul: Frid. Hufnagel, Difs. de. Pfalmis prophetias 

effianas continentibus; 4.. Frid. Sam, Winterberg 
Dif. de. tabernaculis #ternis ad Luc: xvi. 9. 5 Gotth 
Chrift. Storr, de fonte evangelior. Matth. et Luca ; 6. Chrift. 
Theoph: Kuinoel interpretatio grammatica loci Pauli apoftoli 
' ad Eph. v. 6-14. 7° Joh. Cafp. Velthufén de* kgibus, 
divinis‘non fimpliciter atbitrariis pars prima, eaque’ philofo- 
phica; 8. Herrm. Andr. Piftorius, de legibus div. non 
@ mero Dei arbitrio proficifcentibus; 9. Chrift. Frid. Leefneri 
Obf. advocesquafdam' Yerfionum Grecar. vet. interp, prover- 
bior! Salomonis; ro- Joh. Cafp. Velthufen, de legibus 
div. non fimpliciter arbitrariis pars altera, eaque exegetica ; 
ar, Chrift.- Frid,. Schnurrer. Obf ad vaticinia Jeremiz ; 
12. Ge. Al. Rupertiy Explicatio Cap. i. et ii. Chaba- 
cuci. 

Such are the fubjects difcuffed in thefe volumes ; and, of the 
diflertations that compofe them, many would furnifh intereft- 
ing extraéts; but we thal] content ourfelves with analyfing 
the production of Schmid, and quoting a piece by Winter- 
berg. / 

In defending the genuinenefs of the two firft chapters of 
St. Matthew, Schmid forms three divifions. In the firft, 
after obferving, that the principles of juft criticifm will by no 
means authorife us to confider any book, whether facred or 
profane, as fpurious or interpolated, becaufe it contains what 
wé Cannot explain, he proceeds to ftate the different views of 
the ‘evangelifts, as a fufficient ground to account for the omif- 
fions by one of what another relates, and afterwards examines 
the arguments drawn from Tatian and the Ebionites. Of 
Tatian he remarks, that,.inftead of the whole two chapters,his 
exclufion extends only to the genealogy, as being unfavourable 
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to his own notions; and that his other omiffions are not 
confined to St. Matthew, but involve.all thofe paflages of the 
evangelifts in which Jefus is ftyled the fon of David. The 
Ebionites, as well as Tatian, held peculiar opinions, betides de- 
nying the divinity of Chrift. The contents of thefe chapters 
being incongruous with the dogmas of this fect, they muft 
either have renounced the one or the other. 

In the next fection, the differtator maintains that thefe 
chapters exift in the beft and moft ancient copies and verfions, 
and, with an exception of the inftance of Tatian and the Ebi- 
onites, were admitted on all fides as part of the gofpel. Ce- 
tinthus and Carpocrates cavil at the pedigree of Chrift, as 
Ser by St. Matthew; and Celfus, the moft acute enemy of 

hriftianity, ridicules this part of the evangelift’s narrative. 
The account of the magi and ftar hath been cited by various 
writers ; and Ignatius, the difciple of St. John, exprefsly quotes 
the 23d verfe of the 1{t chapter, and adverts to the magi and 
the ftar. By Juftin Martyr, .befides his having cited Matth. 
i. 23. and ii. 6—18, the hiftory of the birch of Jefus, of the 
magi, ftar, and flight into Egypt, is detailed almoft in the 
evangelift’s order; whillt Irenaeus, befides ‘mentioning the 
golbe of St. Matthew as Ay with Bros yevercwe Ino 

pirts wis Acid) vis AGpaau, hath quoted ch. i. 20. and ch. 
ii. 2—4 5. Otherauthorities are added from Tertullian, Theo- 
doret, folins Africanus, Cyprian, Chryfoftom, and Auguftin, 
as well as from Sedulius, Tcaenia and Prudentius. 

The third fection is occupied by a grammatical inveftiga- 
tion, in which it is evinced that the phrafe, ev d¢ taic m weepacig 
ex:tvaic, could not have begun a narration, but is only proper 
in connecting fubordinate occurrences with others immediately 
preceding. Befides, were it otherwife, nearly thirty years would 
be cut off from the hiftory, as the ev dz caus 7 fA:pais mutft re- 
fer tothe days of Herod Antipas. 

The comments of Winterberg on Luke xvi. 9, are judici- 
ous.—~The following is the refult. 


‘Ex his omnibus apparet, unicam loci noftri interpreta- 
tionem hanc elle: faciie vobis, donec felices fueritis, et divi- 
tiarum, et ab ancipiti temporum cafuumque mutatione penden- 
tium, copia inftruéti, facite igitur vobis et cémparate, bene- 
ficiendo et juvando, amicos, qui, fi quo répentino cafu, quem 
homines, cum externa omnia mutabilia pérdideritis, habeatis, 
qui vos in domicilia fua benigie receptos, ad vite ufque finem, 


o 
rcebus neceffariis inftruant.’ 


‘Two additional volumes of thefe Commentaries are pub- 
lifhed, which we hope foon te receive. 











(547 ) 
Augifta; Roman. 3 Tomes, 1798. 
-Augufta; a Novel. Dulau. 


Tu E marquis de Valbont, a man of debauched manners, i$ 
taptivated at Paris by the modeft attractions of Augufta, an 
Englifh woman of a fedate character; while--his melancholy 
friend and her gay correfpondent become enamoured of each 
other in England: The ftory is. developed in letters; and 
the following epiftle affords a favourable fpecimen of the ta- 


lents of the writer. cor 
© Augufta io the Marquis de Valbont. 


*Be affured; Sir, that you would never have received a let- 
ter from me, if your extraordinary conduct, and the fcene 
which I have recently witneffed, had not betrayed thofe fenti- 
ments which render me culpable in my own eyes, and perhaps 
defpicable in yours. Enjoy your triumph, Sir}; affimilate the 
too wretched Augufta to thofe womén whom you have fe- 
duced without loving, and who have loft all juft pretenfions 
to your efteemi. I complain of nothing. Alas! what have 
I not deferved, fince I have dared to tranfgrefs a duty, and 
fince I am nolonger irreproachable? : 
© Tf, however, you could read my heart, if you could wit« 
nefs the bitter forrow which my weaknefs entails upon me, 
if you could judge of my own ftruggles, and of the fingular 
fituation in which I have been placed, you might indeed 
tefufe me that efteem which my condu& ought not to obtain ; 
but you would at leaft grant me your pity. | 

¢ ‘Why have I not been the only victim of a foolifh love? 
why has the empire of friendfhip joined its power to the force 
of a fentiment which I could with difficulty refift? why has 
that life which is fo dear to me, been dangeroufly threatened ? 
Alas! why have I been reduced to the cruel alternative of 
feeing that iife terminated, or of becoming culpable? It muft 
have been a virtue more than human, that could have refifted 
fo many imperious circumftances. I thought ] could fave youy 
and I have facrificed myfelf. : 

¢ Still, Sir, I hope you will not imagine that one derelic- 
tion of my principles can make me tranfgrefs them a fecond 
time. I am far from wifhing to raife in your heart a deceit- 
ful hope, which it does not depend on me to give. If my 
confent alone were neceffary to link my exiftence for ever to 
yours, the unhappy Augulta would not long fuffer; but the 
right to difpofe of my hand belongs to o parents; it is 
only under the aufpices of their confent that I will form 


the ties of marriage; and it is dreadful to me not to be able 
to conceal from myfelf, shat the views and prejudices of my 
father will ever be invincible obftacles to my fole wifhes and 
to your love. » : 


Ppa 











548 Augufta. | 
¢ Do not, however, hate Augufta, if fhe has innocently 
caufed you fo much pain; fhe has fuffered nothing but forrow 


herfelf, fince that fatal period. Live, if her exiftence is dear 
fo you; give to her weaknefs the example of em and 


of virtues which undoubtedly you poffefs in a greater degree. 
Be the incorruptible guardian of my‘innocence; ftrengthen 
the purity of thofe fentiments, which a moft eftimable mother 
has inftilled into my heart ; then will‘you become worthy of 
the too lively affection with which you have infpired me; 
I thall blufh Jefs for my conduct; I fhall perhaps dare to be 


proud of my. love.’ | 
- “Before we difmifs the work, we will extract another letter. 


© The Marquis de Valbont to Mifs Augufta. 


_ © It is Augufta who writes to mé—O God, fupport 
weaknefs ; give to my heart, enfeebled by its grief, pws 
to refift. the ineffable fenf?tions which it experiences. Yef- 
terday. I ardently implored thee to take my life; to-day it 
would be dreadful to die.—-A divine woman partakes of my 
love; fhe extends to me the hand of fuccour ; her tender 

laintive voice conjures me, to regard my own prefervation. 
Yes, my adorable friend! I will live to render myfelf wor- 
shy of your love, and of the happinefs which it prepares 
or me. | .. 

‘ Y our letter, my. virtuous friend, has fhed a foveréign balm 
into my foul, and already I feel its falutary effects; but they 
would have been more {peedy if you had not exhibited to me 
the cruel picture of thofe fears of which the bare idea wounds 
me.. Be. not mi Sau 3 permit me to hope that I may 
one day. be united to you. Alas! will ‘this. be an illufion ? 
I cannot fuffer it. to be deftroyed. Augufta is doubtlefs 
faithful, and loves me truely. What. then is the obftacle to 

. our. union? the father of Augufta muft poflefs- virtues; 
had he only judgment, your fears would become a phantom. 
‘Whatever may be the fate that awaits me, deign.to receive 


my. vow.. I fwear. by my love, as by what is moft facred to 


me, never to light the torch of Hymen but in uniting myfelf 
tomy Augutfta. es Ree Sere a eg 

© You,who abhor injuftice, how could you. write to me. 
not to, hate you? Do you not know my fentiments and m 
heart ? Haye you not long known the cruel.ftate into whi 
your pretended indifference had plunged me? In one word, 
ought you pot to believe that all the evil. you could do me 
would be an-hundred times more precious than all the good 
which ,could accrue to me from, another? Be not angry; I 
have effaced from your letter that line which. paints.ingrati+ 
tude ; furely it was not diCtated by your heart. | 
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* This is not the only reproach which I mult make. To 
point out the means of deferving you, is to injure my love, 
and to intimate that I have not known how to value yous 
that I have miftaken. fome of your virtues, or that my old 
errors could {till have fome dominion over me. Believe, my 
fweet friend, that the love which Augufta infpires mut foon 
purify even the moft corrupted heart, and that no lover could 

be fo audacious as to offer her his homage, without havi 
firft raifed a temple to innocence, to truth, to all the fimple 
and domeftic virtues; it is only after having long burned the 
incenfe of a pure heart upon thefe altars, that he could véen« 
ture to bring his vows and feelings to your feet. Know your 
lover better; he may not indeed have all the advantages 
which he ought to have, to poffefs you ; but he can at leaft 
affirm that he never will render himfelf defpicable in your 
eyes.’ : | 
The attempt to imitate Rouffeau in thefe letters will be 
obvious to every reader; and the author has chofen the fame 
model for his notes: but the inferiority is obvious.—In the 
‘firft letter, Boonwicht is mentioned as the name of a country- 
feat in England. It is ftrange that the French will employ 
fuch barbarous terms for Englifh words. 


— | 





Lettres choifies de Mefdames de Sevigné et de Maintenons 
avec une Préface G des Notes. Par M. PAbbé de 
Lévizac. 1798. a 

Scleét Letters of Madame de Sevign:.and Madame de Main- 
. tenon. Dulau. : 


"THE motives for making this fele&tion from the celebrated 
but voluminous letters of madame de Sevigné are well ex- 
prefled by M. de Lévizac in his preface. There are two 
reafons, ‘he fays, why the whole work cannot be put into the 
hands of young perfons. ¢ The firft is, that nine yolumes of 
letters would become tirefome, from the repetitions. indifpenfa- 
ble in that kind of compofition; and would encroach upon 
that time. which ought to be devoted to other reading, and 
particularly to fuch branches of knowledge as conftitute effen- 
tial parts of a good education. Books which only ferve to 
form the tafte, ought to occupy only the fecond place ; the 
firft rank is due to books of pure inftruction. An educa- 
tion is fpoiled when the pupil prefers the pleafures of emagina- 
tion to thofe of acultivated reafon. The great art of a 
preceptor confifts in mingling the uleful with the agreeable, 
—in combining one with the other, in fuch a manner, that 


_ the latter fuall only difcover itfelf te enhance the value of 
; 7 Pp3 
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' the former. ‘The fecond is, that a great number of thefe 
Jetters are improper for young perfons. Two antiable 
women of wit and feeling, lefs united by the ties of blood 
‘and of a common intereft than by that of friendfhip the moft 
lively and the. moft fincere; two women educated in the 

reat world, who difcourfed familiarly of the events that 
pafied, or of all that could intereft them, in that bufy and 
varying fcene; who were eager to follow the different move- 
ments, to know the anecdotes of the court, to unravel the 
thread of intrigues, to underftand all the little tricks, and to 
collect even the moft trifling bons-mots—ethefe women could, 
in the intimate communications of mutual confidence, give 
a loofe to their natural gaiety; indulge themfelves in light 
and fometimes harfh reflections ;-and communicate to each 
other-circumftances of the moft delicate nature, in. letters 
which weré not written with a view to publication. If we 
alfo recolle& that thefe- women were, the one a mother ex- 
ceedingly tender, the other a daughter not lefs affectionate, 
we {hall fee that there muft have been a .freedom in their 
correfpondence, which, though always decent, admitted many 
fubjects lefs proper for youth. What was for them only a 
jcu-d’ejprit, ah agreeable pleafantry, or a confequence of the 
lively intereft wich each felt for the other, would per- 
haps be changed into poifon for the young. The mind .of a 
young perfon is as a cryftal whofe brightnefs and purity the 
flizhteft breath can tarnifh; it is a veflel that cannot eafil 

lofe the odour of the firft liquor that has been paured into it.’ 

Thefe letters are too well known, and their reputation is 

too well eftablifhed, to need any additional criticifm or 
praife. The editor nas added to this feleétion grammatical 
notes, which cannot but be ufeful to young perfons, for 
whom ‘the volume is chiefly intended. ‘The letters of ma- 
dame de Maintenon form a very fmall part of the volume. 
Biographical fketches of both writers are affixed, We fub- 
join a few extracts. 


‘ Father Bourdaloue preached on Lady-day a fermon 
which tranfported every one; it was fufficiently forcible to 
make the courtiers tremble; never did an evangelical mini- 
fter preach the Chriftian truths fo nobly, or with fuch boldnefs. 
The objet of the difcourfe was to prove that every power ought 
to be fubject to the law, from the example of our Lord who 
was prefented in the temple: in fine, my child, it was carried 
to the higheft point of perfectiom ; and certain parts were en- 
forced as the apoftle Paul would have enforced them.’ 





‘ The archbifhop of Rheims returned yefterday. very ra- 
pidly from Saint Germain :—it was like a whirlwind, He 
thought himfelf a very great man; but his people think 
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themfelves ftill greater. They pafled through Nanterre, 
crying out, “ Clear the way! clear the way!” They meta 
horfeman—* Stand clear! ftand clear!” The poor man 
would have retired to one fide; but his horfe. would not; 
and the coach and fix knocked down the poor man and his 
horfe, and paffed over them fo completely, that the carriage 
was overturned. ‘The man and horfe, inftead of amufing 
themfelves with being crippled, rofe up miraculoufly; and 
away they fled, whilft the fervants of the archbifhop, and the 
prelate himfelf, cried out, “ Stop, ftop that rafcal, that he 
may have a hundred blows.”” ‘The archbifhop, in relating 
this, faid, “ If | could have caught the rafcal, I wouid have 
broken his bones, and have cut off his ears.” 





¢ Here is an anecdote which you may believe as if you 
had heard it yourfelf. ‘The king faid one morning, “ I think, 
indeed, that we fhall not be able to fuccour Philipfbourg 5 
but I fhall not the lefs, be king of France.’”” M. de Montaufier, 
. Qui pour le pape ne diroit 
Une chofe qu’ii ne croiroit, 
replied, “ It is true, Sir, you would {till be king of France, 
even if you fhould iofe Metz, Toul & Verdun, La Comté, 
and many other provinces beyond which your predeceflors 
pafled.”” Every one was filent; and the king very graci- 
oufly anfwered, © I underftand you, M. de Montaufier; you 
mean to-infinuate that my affairs are going on very badly ; 
but I am not difpleafed at what you fay; for I know how 
your heart is inclined towards me.” 





« Providence conducts us with fo much goodnefs through 
the different periods of our life, that we do not perceive our 
progrefs. This lofs comes on eafily, it is imperceptible, it is 
the fhadow of the fun-dial whofe motion we do not fee. - If, 
at twenty years of age, we could fee in a mirror the face. we 
fhall have at three-fcore, we fhould be fhocked at the contraft, 
and terrified at our own figure; but it is day by day that we 
advance: we are to-day as we were yefterday, and fhall be 
to-morrow as we are =o fo we go on without feeling it, 


and this is a miracle of that Providence which | adore,’ 





¢ M. de, Montaufier has written a letter to Monfeigneur 
aupon.the taking of Philipfbuurg. which greatly pleafes me. 
« Monfeigneur, Ido not compliment you upon the capture 
of Philipfbourg ; you had a good army, bombs, cannon, and 
Vauban: neither fhall I compliment you upon your valour; 
for that is an hereditary virtue in your family. But I rejoice 
that you are liberal, generous, humane, and thst you know 
how to recompenfe the fervices of thofe who behave well: it 
is for this that 1 congratulate you.’’ 


Pp4 
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The. following letter is by madame de Maintenon, .ad- 
drefled to her brother. Our readers cannot but be pleated 
With it. i * 

‘ We can only be unhappy by our own fault ; this fhall 
always be my'text, and my reply to yqur lamentations. Re- 
colle&, my dear brother, the voyage to America,’ the .mis- 
fortunes of our father, of our infaucy and our youth; and 
you will blefs Providence inftead of murmuring againft for; 
tune. ‘Ten years ago we were both very far below our pre- 
fent fituation; and our hopes were fo feeble that we limited 
our wifhes to a revenue of three thoufand livres.. At prefent 
we have four times that fum; and our defires are not yet 
fatished ! We enjoy that happy mecjocrity which you have 
fo often extolled; Jet us be content. If pofleffions come ta 
us, let us receive them from the hand of Ged, but let not our 
views be extravagant. We have every thing neceflary and 
comfortable ; all the reft is avarice; all thefe defires of oreat- 
nefs {pring from a reftlefs heart. Your debts are all paid. and 
you may live elegantly without contracting more. What have 
~ you to defire? Muft fchemes of wealth and ambition occa- 
fion the lofs of your repofe and your health? Read the life 
of St. Louis; you will fee how unequal the greatnefs of this 
world is to the defires of the human heart; God only can 
- fatisfy them. I repeat it—you are only unhappy by your 
own fault. Your uneafinefs deftroys your hea'th, which you 
ought to preferve, if it were only becaufe J love you. Watch 
your temper: if you can render it lefs fplenetic and lefs 
gloomy, you will have gained a great advantage. ‘This is 
not the work of reflection only: exercife, amufement, and a 
regulated life; are neceflary for the purpofe, You cannot think 
well whilft your health is affected: when the body is debili- 
tated, the mind is without vigour. Adieu! write to me more 


frequently, and in a f{tyle less gloomy.’ 


- ' ee | 





—_ 


Tableau Hiftorique et Politique de ? Adminiftration dela Répub- 
lique Frangaife pendant f Année 1797, des Caufes gui ont 
amené la Revolution du 4 Septembre, et de fes Reéfultats. 

Hiftorical and Political View of the Adminifiration of France 
during the Year 1797 3 with an Inquiry into the €aufes and 
LE ffetts of the Revolution of the 4th of September. By Sir 
Francis D’ Ivernois. 8vo. Elmfly. 1798. 


THE citizen of Geneva finds, in the tranfactions of every 
r, fufficient refources for a new volume; and thofe who 
have read-his former publications will eafily. conceive what-his 


opinion muft be on the fubjeéts which he difcufles ip this ve~ 
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Yume. The-end which he new propofes is, to demonttrate, 
« by: the’ confeflions of the French themfelves, that they. are 
weakened by their conquefts, and ruined by their robberies, 
and that they have delayed to this moment their cataftrophe, 
only to render. it more ftriking.’ The confefiions are 
{peeches in the two councils; but, unfortunately for our writ- 
er, the approach to this cataftrophe is made by the addition 
of frefh conquefts, and a more imperious interference in the 
affairs of Europe.. Throughout we may obferve one fault 
(and a very common fault it is), that he reafons upon theac- 
tions of a revolutionary government, as if it were in a ftate 
of profound peace, undifturbed by foreign war or domeftic 
factions. He makes no allowances far meafures which a na- 
tion might be conftrained to adopt ; and, forgetful of his own 
republican fentiments, he feems to deteft every thing repub- 
lican in the French commonwealth. We might point out 
his propenfity to exaggeration in the affairs of mandats and 
_affignats, * leas finifh (he fays) the hiftory of afignats and 
mandats, of an. unexampled robbery cooled ypon a 
whole nation, and favoured by: all its citizens.’- This robe 
bery, however, had an example in an event which occurred 
fome years ago in America ; and, if all the citizens were pleaf- 
ed with it,- the depredation could not be very dreadful. We 
muft, however, make allowances for our author, who pro- 
gnofticated the fall of the paper currency, as did every man 
who underftood the fubje&t ; but he was unfortunate in affo- 
ciating with that fall the ruin of the republic. We were fur- 
prifed that he fhould make this miftake, when we found that 
he confidered the ftoppage of the bank in eur own country 
as a very fortunate event. The fact is, that kingdoms do not 
rife or fall by means of paper; and though, in a faliing king~ 
dom, paper neceffarily falls with it, yet another ftate, whilft the 
paper is lofing its viens may be increafing in ftrength. 

We could not but fmile at. another fancy of this writer, that 
France was faved in 1792 by its fortified towns. He forgets, 
that the duke of Brunfwick had pafled the line of fortiftca- 
tions, and had nothing to oppofe him in his march to Paris 
but the courage of his enemies. and, if the combined troops 
had not watted their ftrength before Valenciennes, it is moft 
probable, that they would have found the grave or captivity 
the reward of their indifcretion, long before they were in fight 
of the metropolis. The opinion of Machiavel, that money is 
not the finew of war, we conceive to be juft; and it is in vain 
that our author talks of the prefent expenfe of war, fince the 
French have proved, that difcipline and tactics are eafily ac- 
quired, where the heart is firm, and that fortified towns make 
little refiftance-to foldiers who are iaflamed with the real or even 
with the imaginary fpirit of liberty. 
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The generous Germans, as they are called, are without 
doubt highly flattered by the compliment, that they were 
.* fhedding their blood for the defence of religion, for the fup- 
-port of focial order, and for the prefervation of the equilibrium 
of the grand European republic.’ ‘Thefe are pompous words:. 
but a German prince had other thoughts, when he ler out his 
men at fo much a-head for this caufe ; and the miferable pea- 
fant, whofe tactics had. been beaten into him @ coup de canne, 
‘had no other idea in his head, than the apprehenfion of military 
chaftifement, if he did not follow his leader. 

With regard to thofe Germans who have not yet taken an 
active part in the war, we do not think that they will be 
roufed by the exhortations of the Genevefe knight. ‘ ‘To arms, 
brave Germans! to «rms! to arms! Let this cry refound in the 
palaces of all your princes, and thence be re-echoed even to the 
cottage of the poor mai; for even he has that at ftake which 
is his only good—the confolations of reiigion.’ We will fup- 

pofe the poor of Germany, from remarks which we have per-~ 
fonally. made, to confift of about one fifth of the nation ; and 
as they have nothing to fight for but their religion, which 
Chriftianity does not allow to be a fubjeét for arms, they will 
moft probably difregard this call. The other fubjects of the 
ftate will be more attentive. * Your all fays our author, 
‘is at flake: your properties, your laws, your independence, 
your civilifation, the patrimony which you have inherited 
from your fathers, and, above all, that national morality which 
diftinguifhes you fo honourably from other nations, and which 
a foon fall under the peftilential influence of French 
principles. May the prefervation of fo much happinefs in- 
flame the courage of your warriors! Rally under the ftand- 
ard of a new chief, fince the old one has forfaken you ; and, 
if the day of battle muft come, fhow what the German nation 
can do, when it rifes in a mafs for the defence of every thing 
‘which is dear to man.’ 
> We were better pleafed with the remarks on lotteries. 

* All the faéts, which I have been able to collect in my 
travels, refpecting the confequences of various taxes levied by 
the principal fovereigns of f:urope, have convinced me, that 
» the moft: judicious, as well as the moft benevolent, is that 
’ which trebles, or fometimes raifes tenfold, the price of fpirituous 
liquors, and that the moft pernicious of all, without controverfy, 
is the tax on the poor, occafioned by thofe fcandalous tables 
for Pharaoh, of which the rulers of ftates do not blufh to 
make themfelves the bankers. Although, the Englith lot- 
teries are much lefs pernicious than thofe which I have 
juft mentioned, Ido not know whether the. Britifh parlia- 
ment can be entirelyabfolved, fince it continues to have recourfe 
to this difaftrous mode of fupply; and I dare to hope that 
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jt will foon- renounce ,it, on confidering that the meafures 
TY to prevent the lower clafles from engaging in the 
otteries have been always fruitlefs. We cannot too much 
Jament, that fome philofophic vilitor of prifons, like How- 
~ ard, has not endeavoured to obtain from the wretched in- 
habitants a confeffion of the firft faults which brought them 
to mifery and crimes, They will, it may be concluded, con- 
fefs, that the hopes of great wealth Were the firft attractions 
which carried to the lottery-office the produce, firft of their 
favings, afterwards of their thefts. A collection of fuch 
confeffions would be doubly inftruétive, fince it would enable 
the government to calculate, whether it is not obliged, as I 
believe it is, to defray in criminal proceedings, in prifon ex- 
penies, in punifhments, and on the police, far more than the 
trifling reyenue derived from lotteries,’ 


There is more of declamation than of argument in this 
work ; and the conclufions drawn by the author from facts, are 
not always juft, For the centemplation of ‘revolutionary 
caufes and confequences, hé has not a found difcerning eye, 
or a mind unwarped by the prejudices of party. 


in 





| Fefus Puer; Poima Thome Ceva, 8vo. Berlin. 
The Boy Fefus; a Poem, by Thomas Ceva. Imported by De Bofte. 


To give our readers an idea of the contents of this yo- 
lume, we will tranflate with fome degree of freedom a part of 
the author’s prefatory addrefs, 


¢ That Jefus, while he was yet a child, gradually manifefted 
his divinity to his countrymen of Nazareth, we are informed 
by Athanafius, the prelate Titus, Theodoret, St. Vincent, 
and others. This ftriking fact I thought proper to.make 
the ground-work of an epic poem, I planned and arranged 
the fubject in the following manner,. The heavenly infant 
having returned from Egypt to his native country, the devil 
at firft laboured-to effect his deftruction. by open hoftilities, 
and afterwards had recourfe to artifice for preventing or ob- 
{curing the’difplay of his divinity: but all fuch fchemes were 
unfuccefsful; for the Nazarenes deteéted the machinations 
of the evil fpirit, and at length acknowledged, as God, the 
boy whofe oracles had long kept them,in fufpenfe, and whofe 
‘charaéter had excited their love and admiration. I have 
thus given you, gentle reader, a rude fketch of my produc- 
tion, which, from the mixture of humble and illuftrions 
characters, partakes both of the comic and herojc {pecies ef 


poetry.’ 
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* Jn the exordium,: the poet invokes the ‘aid of the Virgin 
Mary and her fon, and folicits: their guidance ‘ through 
places now firft traverfed by the mufes of Latiuin’— 


‘Per loca nunc primum Latiis peragrata Cameenis.’ 


_ This paffage is not confiftent enher with truth or with 
the author’s remark in the preface, intimating that, in giving 
a poetical view of the merits of Chrift, and of various par- 
ticulars connegted with that fubject, he fhould follow the 
example of Vida and other writers, who, we know, made 
ufe of the Latin tongue in the pieces alluded to, | 

- The Virgins on her return to Nazareth from Egypt, is 
thus received. 


¢ —— ubi Sufanne bona Virgo evafit in wdes, 
Hic fragor, hic firepitus, amplexus, ‘ofeula mille, 
Mille hilares voces, mixtumque fine ordine difcors 
Undique murmur erat.’ 


‘The phrafe fine ordine difcors is inelegant and tautologous; and 
the whole paffage is flat and unpoetical + The. writer adds, 


‘ Nec vifo littore naute, - 

Nec genitrix nato, nec conjuge nupta recepto, 

Quem bello, aut pelago extinctum decepta putarat, 

Nec quidquid poffunt Jeti fibi fingere noétu 

Infomnes vates, equare hec gaudia poffint. 

O tandem poft fecla redux! 6 denique fofpes 

Reddita lux orb patriz, expectata tot annis ! 

Ut formofa redis nil coelu decolor illo! 

Quz via, qui curfus;. quz fors inopina revexit? 

Ecce humeris curvis o¢tegenaria conjux 

Alphzi, explicitis ulnis, edentula voces 

Non intellectas labiis conatur utrifque, 

Et gnatain (fic illa yocat) complexa fatigat. 

En Beroe, en veniens e torcularibus Abra, 

Muttarecentia utraque manu letiffima portans, 
_Cui puer hinc Ammon, hinc Ruben veftibus herent, 
. Mox Debora afcenfu fubit improvifa repente, 

Ingenti clamoye ruens in colla, lacertis 

Injectis hzrens non extricabilis: ipfa 

Candidior nive Ciffa latrans formofa catella 

Agnofcit reducem, et circum mille implicat orbes, 

Et veftes fcalpit, genibusque audacula reptat.’ 


The appearance of Jefus, on this occafion, is compared 
‘to that of a rofe blooming in the midft of faow. 


¢ pulcherrimus Infans 
“Stabat, ut inv mediis nivibus rofa nata Decembri, 
‘Quam circum cane glacies mirantur et imbres 
Vernantem, nec duram hiemem nimbosque timentein.’ 
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The devil foon commences hoftilities agaiift the divine 
infant. ‘Fhe evil fpirit is introduced to the reader by a cy 
tious fimile. : hfot hes aes 


© Qualis formofem nivea cervice catellum,. 

Virgineo in-gremio-manibus quem camit eburnis 

Fuemina, fic meritum cernens dolet invidus, ore, 

Allatratque rudi turpis quandoque moloflus, 
Dile&us dominz ille etiam,.cum candidus-olimy 
Et tener,- et blandus fuerat ; nunc vincula collo 
‘Geftantem abfterrent menfis, et poftibus arcent: 
Haud aliter Puerum cceleftem, dum videt hoftis 
Luridus, ipfe etiam quondam, cum degeret aftris,, 
Delicium ceeli; ringit, totusque veneno 
Livefcit.mifer, et partes fe verfat in omnes, 
Ledere fi tenerum queat, atque abfumere letho.” | 


Here the devil. is compared to a maftiff, who, when he 
was a puppy; had been fondled by his miftrefs, but was af- 
terwards {upplanted in her -good graces. by a young canine 
rival, who was therefore the. obje& of his hatred. Our 
Saviour, carefled by his fond mother, is here typified-by the 
lap-dog; a comparifon which muft be confidered.as dero- 
ape! from:the’ dignity of his character and the divinity of 

is miffion. 

At a ntournful. meeting of the Nazarene matrons, the 
devil is difcovered in the difguife cf an old woman. 


‘ —Medios inter ploratus cuncta fceleftus 
Ie explorator Stygius terrore repente, 
Rid culcque.metu implevit. Nam federat herba 
Ipfe etiam in viridi lugens, {piffoque nigroque 
Se abdiderat panno, viduz ore, habituque Phenennz, 
Ereptosque fbi geminos ululare nepotes 
Conabatur.’ 





When his cloven foot appears, the women are at firft 
terrified, but are foon encouraged by the Virgin to attack 
the enemy of her fon. ~ 


‘ Diriguere metu cunéte ; fintul agmine fato 
Terga dabant: tenuit Virgo, excufloque. pavore' 
Obfceenam vetulam certatim murmure magno 
Sandaliis jaGtu.alterno, faxisque petitam 
Turba puellarym infequitur.’ 


An account is given of a journey of Mary and the child 
to the abode of Jolin the Baptift. Here they are expofed to 
danger from theenmity of Satan: but‘an angel is fent from 
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heaven to tranfport them through the air to Paradife. Ari 
engagement enfues between a celeftial army, and the follow. 
ers of the devil; and the latter, as we might expect, are. 
difcomfited. | | tg 

_ The progenitors of Chrift, of the race of Abraham, repair 
to the place of his retreat from their fubterranean abodes, 
They are entertained, with a drama.and other reprefentations, 
and are then difmiffed under angelic efeort. ‘The play is 
thus mentioned by our poet: | 


Se procul ante ora auguftum fe tollit ad auras 
Pegma, pavimenti extrema de parte, corufco 
Sipario obduétum. Poft velum fcena, chorique, 
Actorefque latent Genii, pulcherrima pubes, 
In feram noétem fpectacula mira daturi 
Hofpitibus Divis. ‘Titulus de fornice pendet 
Ofcula pune, et Pacis. Jamque aurea rite 
ymbala proludunt chordis: jam pompa latentis 
Se retegit fcene: jamque alta filentia pofcit 
Sibilus) En fenfim fubdueitur aere velum. 
Proh! quz immortalis fpecies! quee regia! qu lux ! 
Quz domus ztheria! Hem qualis fedet ardua gemmis 
In folio regina nitens! quot fulgurat aftris 
Intextum Fern aerium! quas jam dabit illa 
Fronte gravi voces! ut plena filentia fancto 
Terrore! ut tragicis dictis jam przparet ora! 
‘ Argumentum operis, Majeftas lafa ‘Tonantis: 
Juftitia hinc acuens iras; Pax flebilis illinc 
Exorans veniam. Nodum Sapientia folvit; 
Proponitque, inter Numenque Hominemque, fequeftrum 
Unigenam, noftro velatum corpore Numen, 
Difcutitur, placet inventum: fuprema Poteftas 
Commifium fibi fpondet opus. Sic lite dirempta 
Acceptis hinc atque hinc conditionibus zquis, 
Ofcula Juftitiz et Pacis fpeCtacula claudunt.’ 





After the return of the Virgin and Jéfus from the garden 
of Eden, they remain for fome time in tranquillity. Sud- 
denly the child difappears. ‘The fenfations of his mother, 
when fhe firft miffes fiim, are tamely defcribed: 

. ———= Tum fe, 
Tumi comites circum, et latus hinc atque hine defettum, 
Atque manum vacuam ccelefti pignore fenfit.’ 


The following lines are more {fpirited, but are not very 
elegant : 


¢ Quo non jactataz voces, repetitaque Jefu 
Nomina, per muros pagi, per frondea luftra, 
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Illateque faces? quos non adiere. penates 

Merrentes focie per opaca filentia noctis? 

Heu quid agant? quo fe vertant? namque undique ftellis 
- Tempore jam longo cceli convexa refulgent ; 

Nec fas nocturnum per iter veftigia retro - 

Ferre per obfcuros calles, perque avia coeca: 

Ire vetant trepid2 matres, arcentque volentem. 

Semianimis, lugens, et acuta cufpide fixa, 

Poftquam alte ingruerat fero expeCtantibus umbray 

Orba fuo infelix Nato, caput obfita velo, . 

Singultusque ciens bona Virgo in tecta redibat: 

Tota fequebatur largo vicinia fletu,’ 


The Nazarenes being in great affliction at the lofs of the 
child, God fends an angel to reftore him to their wifhes. 
The arts of Satan are baffled; and Jefus enters Jerufalem in 
folema procefiion. On this joyful occafion— 


‘ Campi, nemora avia, valles 

Carminibus vatum refonant: O f{plendor Olympi! 
O lux in tenebris exorta! o Legifer orbis 
Expeétate diu! o noftros miferare labores ! 

Parce Pater, parce Omnipotens. Mens omnibus ceftro 
A fflatur divo, Regemque, Hominemque, Deumque 
Paciferumque vocant, et fanctum Numen adorant. 
Quaque iter eft, ramos curvat fubeuntibus arbos: 
Defuper omnigenim cernuntur nubila Divam 
Plena choris. Alto Pater ipfe e culmine mundi 
Afpicit e folio reduces; atque omnis ab aftris 
Ceeleftim populus, portas quoque, tectaque fumma, 
Et muros pagi, et turres infederat. Ipfe 

fEtherios inter comites pulcherrimus omnes, 

Hofte triumphato, Jeffeius it Puer, inftar 

Sideris eoi; fignant veltigia acanthi, 

Mixtaque parthenio bellis, convolvolus, iris, 

Et crocei flores campi. Sic ille redibat; 
Nazareisque fuis, poft tot difcrimina, lucem 
Auroramque, redux materna in tecta, ferebat.’ 





So ends the poem of Ceva. It is not a performance of 
extraordinary merit. It does not abound with fublime or 
elegant effutions ; but is, for the moft part, taftelefs and unin- 
terefting, It would, however, be illiberal and uncandid to 
deny that various paflages are worthy of the approbation of 
the {cholar. : 








2? So ftitutrice ot fon Elve; od Dialogues @ PUfage dés Jeunes 
Demiifelles. 2 Vols. 1 2mto. 1798. ~ 


The Inftrutivefi and her Pupil; or, Dialogues for the Ue of 
Young Ladies. Dulau. | 


THrswork is the production of M. le Nair, anid is intended 
2s 2 Continuation of the Companion ef Youth (!2 Compagne 
de la Jeuneffe), which he had before pablifhed for the inftruc~ 
tion of females. It is adapted to the education, of young 
ladies for the four Jaft years of their courfe of ftudy. « I 
treat not (he fays in the preface) either of arts or of {ciences. 
My purpofe is to inftrué young perfons in the duties of life 
—to form their hearts to the love of virtue by a flow but 
fure progrefs. My work may therefore be confidered asa 
courfe of practical morality.’ . parks 

‘The dialogues are well calculated for the end which the 
author had in view. Modern barbarifins are avoided in 
the ftyle; and the advice given is prudent and judicious. In 
the laft dialogue fome didactic verfes are” introduced, from a 
work attributed to Fenelon. They refemble the golden verfes 


of the Pythagoreans. 





ait. 


uelgues Obfervations d’un Cofmopolite fur le Projet de fermer 
at Wefer et P Elbe au Commerce de la Grande Bretagne. 


4ta 1'797- 


Somé Remarks, by a Citizen of the World, on the Proje of 
excluding the Britifh Nation from the Commerce of the Elbe 
and the Wefer. | 


THE Cofmopolite examines, in a few pages, the French 
fcheme of depriving Great Britain of the advantages of trade 
and all other intercourfe with Germany. If it fhould be prac- 
ticable, it .would, he fays, be more prejudicial to other nations 
than to the Englifh; for, ‘ of the merchandife tranfported 
from England to the Elbe and the Wefer, feven-eighths are 
not upon the account of the Englifh, but of the fubje&s of 
different continental ftates.? He urges a dereliction of the 
fcheme, not only on the grounds of reafon and equity, but 
from the confiderations of intereft and policy. ‘The French, 
in their public condu€, are more actuated by the two laft 
motives than by the two firft; but, as they are ftrongly in- 
clined to indulge their animofity againft our nation, they may 
' perhaps endeavour to enforce fuch a meafure, regardlefs of 


the jealoufy or offence which it may give to other powers, 
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FRANCE. 


THE French continue to publith a variety of works. 
The fciences are more eagerly cultivated among them than 
we might expect from the unfettled ftate of their affairs ; 
and the delles lettres, with the exception of fome branches, 
are as much the objects of purfuit as in the days of their 
monarchy. But our catalogue of their. publications muft 
ftill be imperfed. " 

Principes de la Philofophie du Botanifte, &c. Elements 
of the Philofophy of the Botanift, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1798. 

oly Le-Clerc is the author of this work. It is compofed on 
philofophical principles, and will prove ufeful to the ftudents of 
a pleafing fcience. 


Nofographie Philofophique, &c. Philofophical _Nofogra- - 


phy or Nofology, by Profeflor Pinel.—This phyfician’ has 
applied analytical inveftigation to the medical fcience, not 
wholly without fuccefs, | 

Analyfe RKaifonnée du Syfteme de Brown, &c. A Criti- 
cal Analyfis of the Syftem of Brown, 8vo.—Dr. Schiferti 
fupports the fyftem of our countryman by various remarks. 

Tableau Elémentaire, &c. An Elementary View of the 
Hiftory of Animals.—M. Cuvier prepared.this work for the 
ufe of the central fchools ; and he deferves praife for the exe- 
cution of his tafk. 

Origines Gauloifes, &c. Gallic Origins traced, by, La- 
Tour d’Auvergne-Corret, 8vo.—This writer endeavours to 
prove, that moft of the nations of Europe and Afia are of 
Celtic defcent; but he is not very able or fuccefsful in his 
inveitigations. | 

Mémoire et Projet, &c. A Memoir and Plan for the 
Reftoration of the French ._Pantheon.—The architect La- 
Barre evinces, in this plan, fome degree of judgment. 

La Politique d’Ariftote, &c. The Politics of Ariftotle, 
er the Science of Porrnnet 3; tranflated from the Greek, 
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and illuftrated with Notes, by Champagne, :2 vols. 8vo. 1797. 
s—In the introduction, M. @hampagne has given an analyfis 
of the work; and, in the notes, he has entered’ into a wide 
field of ufeful difquifition. The tranflation, though not fo 
accurate as that of Dr. Gillies, is far from being contemptible, 

Vie de Julius Agricola. The Life of Agricola, tranflated 
from Tacitus, 12mo.—This excellent piece of biography 
appears to as much advantage in a French drefs, as thofe who 
are acquainted with the important difference between that and 
the Latin language can expect. | 

‘Les Artiftes. The Artifts, a Comedy in Verfe.—When 
this piece was reprefented on the ftage, it was very unfavor- 
ably received; but the author (Colin d’Harleville) was not 
difcouraged from printing it. ‘Though fome parts have merit, 
it is not, upon the whole, a good play. 

Confolations, &c. . Roucher’s Confolations in his Capti- 
vity, 2 vols, 8vo.—The letters and other productions of 
this unhappy * victim of decemviral tyranny,’ as he is called 
in the title-page, are pleafing and interefting. 

Obfervations, &c. Remarks on the Beautiful and Sub- 
lime.—We have here a French tranflation of a performance 
(by Kant) of no great merit. 

Les Emigrés juftifiés. A Juftification of the Condu& 
of the French Emigrants, by F, T———d.—This vindi- 
cator is too intemperate in his effufions againft the republi- 
cans, to be likely to obtain pardon for his friends, © 

CEuvres Morales, &c.. Works of Morality and Amufe- 
ment, by Duclos, 4 vols. 8vo.—This writer excels in works 
of the former kind, more than in thofe of the latter defcrip- 
tion. His travels in ltaly form a part of this collection. 


HOLLAND. 


Jan Hendrik van Swinden Lykrede, &c. An Eulogium 
upon Peter Nieuwland, 8vo.—M. Nieuwland was an able 
cultivator-of the fciences connected with the mathematics ; 
and his attainments in feveral branches of polite literature were 
not contemptible. cD Weed 

Adres en Vertoog, &c. A Scheme for the Improvement of 
Medicine and Chirurgery, in Holland, by D. Heilbron, 8vo. 
Hague.-- This fcheme' was prefented to the national aflembly of 
the Batavian republic; but that body did not fully approve it. 


SWITZERLAND, 


Verfuch eines Handbuchs, &c. Sketch of a Statiftic 
Manual elative to Switzerland, 8vo. Zurich, 1796. Pré- 
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feffor Fafi, fon of the’ late geographer of that name, has 
here given a variety of ufcful information. . , 

Archiv ftir Staatfwiflenfchaft und Gefetzgebung. Archives 
of Politics and Legiflation, vols. I. II. Ziirich.—This publi- 
cation contains the eflence of a number of treatifes, arranged 
in alphabetical order. The compiler is M. von Egger, 
whofe induftry feems to be greater than his judgment. 


GERMAN Y. 


S. F. N. Mori Prelectiones Exegeticz -in tres Johannis 
Epiftolas. Explanatory Leétures upon the three Epiftles 
of John. Leipfic, 1796. 

Die Republik, &c. An Account of the Republic of the 
Grifons, by Lehmann. Magdeburg.—The fame writer has 
alfo publifhed a defcription of the Valteline. 

Nachricht von der Britifchen, &c. An Account of the 
Britifh Embafly to China, by J. C. Huttner. Berlin—M. 
Huttner was in the /uite of earl Macartney; and he had 
therefore an opportunity of procuring authentic information, 
with regard to the circumftances which he has mentioned in 
this volume. In fome particulars this performance will ferve 
as a fupplement to the work of fir G. Staunton. 

Neueftes Gemalde von Wien. ‘The lateft View of 
Vienna, 1797-—n this volume is a comprehenfive ftatiftic 
account of that great metropolis. 

Briefe tber Schweiz, kc. Letters relative to Switzer- 
Jand and Italy, 2 vols. 8vo.— Thefe epiitles, written by a fon 
of the celebrated Jacobi, are entertaining rather than pro- 
found. 

Parentalia in Memoriam Friderici Gulielmi IT. Boruffi- 
arum Regis, &c. Funeral Offerings of Praife to the Memury 
of the late King of Pruffia. Halle, 1797. 

Seiner Koniglichen Majeftat Friedrik Wilhelm dem III. 
bey der Thronbefteigung allerunterthanigft Uberreicht von 
k. Genz. An Humble Addrefs to Frederic William III. on 
his Acceffion to the Pruffian Throne. Berlin, 1797. 

Erzihlungen von Albert Klebe. Tales by Klebe, vol. I. 
8yo. Magdeburg, 1797.—In this volume we find an intereft- 
ing Polifh ftory, entitled Julia Kanowfka and Alexander 

ielenki. ! 

Grundlinien, &e. Gutlines of a bay ed of the Art of 
Theatrical Performance, by M. von Einfiedel. Leipfic.— 
This is a pleafing fketch; and it will be followed by a lare 
ger work. 

Allgemeine Gefchichte, &c. A general Hiftory of the 
Culture and Literature of Modern Europe, vol. I. Géttin- 
gen.—-This hiftory, which proceeds from the pen of M. 
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Eichhorn, begins about the year 1100. The firft period 
extends to 1450; the fecond will involve two hundred years 
from that datz; and the third will reach to the prefent times. 
This volume is well written; and the information which it 
contains is drawn from the beft fources. 

_ Ariftopharis Rane. The Comedy of the Frogs, by Ari- 
ftophanes, vol. I. 8vo.—M. Hépfner has here given the text 
and the /cholia: his commentary will follow. 

Unterhaltungen, &c. The Meditations of the Emperor 
Antoninus, tranflated into German.—-M. Reche‘has evinced 
his diligence and judgement on this occafion; and, to an 
accurate tranflation, has added many illuftrative remarks. 


SWEDEN. 


Inledning til Kannedom, &c.. An Introduétion to the 
Antiquities of Sweden, 8vo. Lunden, 1797.—To Sjéborg 
are an:iquaries indebted for this work, in which he has _ well 
treated the fubject. 

Fauna Suecica. The Swedifh Fauna, by Paykull, vol. I. 
Upfai—-This volume comprehends a defcription of infects of 
the beetle kind. 3 3 


DENMARK. 


Arzneymittellehre, &c. The Materia Medica of Minerals, 
by Profeffor Tode, 8vo. vol. 1. Copenhagen, 1797--0Dr. 
Tode is diftinguifhed by his medical learning and ability. This 
work is well digefted; and it contains important informa- 
tion. . 
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A REVIEW 
i i a 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FROM 


the Beginning of MAY, to the End of AUGUST, 1798. 
pe 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


| Tue trials for high treafon, which have occurred. in 
this kingdom during the prefent war, feem to have more 
ftrongly attracted the public attention than thofe of any for- 
mer period. To the extraordinary warmth of party zeal, 
and bitternefs of animofity, which we have witneffed fince 
the: French revolution, this anxiety may be chiefly attributed. 
The. fuppofed prevalence of a republican fpirit among a con- 
fiderable part of the Britifh nation, has given great alarm 
to the fupporters of the exifting government ; and they wifh 
' for the exemplary punifhment of thofe who have inftilled 
into the minds of their countrymen principles fo repugnant 
to the conftitution. But their zeal has been fo undifcerning, 
that they have confounded the advocates of temperate con- 
ftitutional reform with the partifans of wild and indifcrimi- 
nate innovation. The former have been faid to be as dane 
gerous as the latter; for their profeffions are reprefented as 
infincere and hypocritical; but fuch affertions may be.conti- 
Q43 
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dered as calumnious charges, proceeding from the rancor 
of px:ty rather than from juft crounds of fufpicion. 2eform, 
fays a minifterial fenator, is tynonymous with revolution ; 
and thofe who. profefs the ome, aim at the other. However 
we may be inclined to controvert this opinion, we muft allow 
that it is very prevalent. Many of thofe who entertain it 
would probably have rejoiced, if the individuals who were 
tried ir London upon a charge of treafon, in the year 1794, 
had. been condemned and put to death on no ftronger evi- 
dence than was then adduced. But the moderate, the liberal, 
and the judicious, applauded the.humanity and the patriotifin 
difplayed by the jurors in their decifions upon thofe trials. 
The- zealots, however, continued to ftigmatife as delinquents 
thofe who were pronounced innocent by a legal verdict; 
and, when Mr. O’Connor and. other fufpected perfons were 
apprehended at Margate, the hopes of vengeance, which a 
candid jury had difappointed, revived with additional ftrength. 

Though the ‘apprehention ‘of the fuppofed mal-contents 
took place fo early as the 28th of February, their trials did 
not commence before the aft of May. The judges Buller, 
Heath, and Laurence, prefided on the occafion. After fome 
animadverfions on the wnjullihable behaviour of the reverend 
Arthur Young, who had endeavoured to prejudice the minds 
of feveral of the fummoned jurymen againtt the prifoners 
(with a view that they fhould go into court avowedly deter- 
mined in their verdict, no matter what'the evidence*’), the fe- 
lection of jurors took place amidft various challenges: both 
fiom the crown and the prifoners; and the attorney-general 
ftated the charges adduced againft the latter, and the grounds 
on which the accufation refted. It could be proved, he’ faid, 
that James O’Coigly, John Allen, and Jeremiah Leary, had 
repaired in February to an inn at Margate, where they were 
joined by Arthur O’Connor and John Binns; that O’Coigly . 
and the two laft-mentioned individuals affumed names which 
did not belong to them; and that Binns had previoufly bar- 


~—_— - *.. > 





* Thefe words occur-di affetter written by Mr, Young. 
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gained, both at Whitftable and at Deal, for a veffel to con- 
vey him and his friends to one of the ports of France or of 
Holland. The meeting of all the five at Margate, he added, 
feemed to be preconcerted, though they pretended that they 
were not acquainted with each other. When they were ap- 
prehended, a pocket-book belonging to O’Coigly was found, 
containing an addrefs from the ¢ fecret committee of England 
to the executive diredtory of France.’ 

In this paper the committee requefted the great nation to 

‘ pour forth its gigantic force,’ that an opprefled people might. 
‘carol forth the praifes of France at the altar of liberty;” pro- 
mifed that Englifhmen would be ready to fecond the efforts 
of the French; .and ftated, that the fyftem ‘of borrowing, 
¢ which had hitherto enabled our tyrants to difturb the peace 
of a whole world,’ was at an end; that difaffection pre- 
vailed both in the army and navy; and that Englifhmen, 
feeing themfelves ‘ every day bereft of {ome part of the poor 
fragment of democracy which they had hitherto enjoyed,’ had 
become fenfible of the neceflity of preparing a new contti- 
tution. Not only the partifans of the miniftry, but the par- 
liamentary members of oppofition, were cenfured in this 
addrefs. It was faid to be the ‘intereft of each faCtion to 
keep the people in, the dark;’ and the anti-minifterial de- 
claimers were reprefented as unworthy of confidence, fince, 
* under the femblance of moderate reform,’ they ‘ only 
withed to climb mto power,’. 

Of the treafonable views of the framers.of th’s addrefs, 
no doubt, faid the attorney-general, could be entertained ; 
and, though it was not abfolutely certain that all the prifoners 
were acquainted with its purport, it was highly probable that 
they were. He.read fome papers, which, he thought, tended 
to prove that O’Connor, in particular, intended to go to 
France, and that he-was_ privy to the fcheme of fending or 
conveying the addrefs to that country. He alfo produced a 
paper from. which. it appeared that O’Coigly had before 
vifited France; and, referring to a paflage inthe addrefs, 

Q4.4. : 
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whitch timated that thé citizen who would deliver it had, 
off a fornier otcafidn, communicated to the directory the 
fentiments of thé committée, he thought it reafonable-to con- 
cludé, from all the circumftances, that O’Coigly meditated 
ah immediate voyage to France as the bearer of the traitorous 
invitation. 
- The witnéffes for thé cfown were then examined at con- 
fiderable length; and, on the following day, Mr. Plomer, 
ifi ali elaborate fpeech, defended O’Connor, rather than any 
6f the othet prifoners, againft the charges adduced. ~ He 
fpoke of. him as a man who, by his talents and good quali- 
tiés, liad acquired the friendfhip and efteem of perfons of 
great inmérit atid diftinction, and who, though an advocate for 
particular reforms, had never fhown himfelf hoftile to the 
conftitutiom He denied that his client had the leaft con- 
nesion with the political focieties eftablithed for the promo- 
tiofi of pure reform or for worfé purpofes; and he ridiculed 
thé idea of his ¢oncern in the alleged invitation to the French, 
not only from the abfurdity and falfehood of various parts 
of thé addtefs; but from the great improbability of his con- 
Girting if a papef which poitited out, as betrayers of the 
 G4ufe of liberty; and as marks for the vengeance of the foe, 
thé very ifién with whom he had lived if habits of cordial 
ifitiiiacy: He admitted, that O’Connor was defirous of 
quitting the kingdom 5 but affirmed; that no proof exifted of 
_ his intention of repairing to Fratite to folicit an invafion 
fréth the ehéniy, and that even a préfumption of fuch crimi- 
ndlity was tod unteafonable to be chetifhed by perfors of 
4tiy eandor or liberality: 

hen Me. Guritey atid other batrifters had harangued the 
é6utt in behalf of Bitins, Allen, and Leary, fome witnefles were 
browght foward with a view of invalidating the charges; and 
the etiaraGter of Mr. O’Connor was teprefented in a very fa- 
Gorable light by the earls of Suffolk and Thanet, meffieurs 
Fo; Sheridan, Erfkine; and other gentlemen of the anti+ 
siintterial party. The eloquence of Mr. Dallas was thea 
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exerted in the defence of the accufed perfons ; and O’Coigly, 
{peaking for himfelf, declared that he * never was the bearer of 

any letter or meflage to the direCtory of France,’ and that 

the ¢ abfurd and ridiculous’ addrefs to which the counfeb had 
referred * was riot his paper.’ Sir Francis Buller fummed up 

the evidence in a fair and accurate manner ; and the jury, after 

fome deliberation, declared O’Coigly guilty, but acquitted the 

four other prifoners. 

The judge had no fooner pronounced fentence of death 
upon O’Coigly, than a difturbance arofe. Mr. O’Connor 
was preparing to quit the court, when fome civil officers ftop- 
ped him. Some of the fpectators interpofing in his behalf, 
foldiers rufhed in ; blows were interchanged ; and general can- 
fufion prevailed. Tranquillity, however, was foon reftored; 
and, it being intimated to O’Connor, that he could not be 
liberated, as a warrant for his arreft upon another charge, 
dated on the 22d of March, had been figned by the duke ef 
Portland, he was re-conducted to prifon. 

As the evidence of the guilt of O’Coigly was fufficiently 
ftrong, it was not to be expected that he would receive a par- 
don. Onthe 7th of June, he was conveyed to Pennenden 
heath, neat Maidftone ; and, after folemh declarations of his 
innocence, he was hanged till life feemed totally extinguifhed, 
and was then decapitated. He was the fon of art Irith farmer 5 
and not being wholly illiterate, had been ordained a prieft of 
the Romifh church. He entered into the views of the mal- 
contents of Ireland, and, whem he was in danger of being 
feized, came over to England, where he was fo clofely watch- 
ed, that he could not execute (what we may fairly conclude 
to have been) his intentions of repaiting to France, and join~ 
ing the enemies of his fovereign. 

The cafe of Mr. O’Cannor occafioned fome obtervations i in 
both houfes of parliament. Thofe which lord Holland made 
in thé houfe of peets tended to aceufe the miniftry of having 
infringed a claufe in the late bill for the fufpenfion of the ha- 
beas-corpus a&, by which it was, ordained, that perfons who 
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were in cuftody at the time of its ena¢tment fhould be tried as 
' if no fuch bill had paffed. The lord-chancellor replied, that 
the claufe did not preclude the government from detaining 
Mr. O’Connor for an offence diftin& from that for which 
he was in cuftody at the time in queftion—In the other 
houfe, Mr. St.-John entered into a detail of the cafes both of 
Arthur and Roger O’Connor, and animadverted on the injuftice 
of detaining thofe individuals as prifoners; but a motion which 
he made on the fubject was rejected. 

Ofthe debates which occurred between the beginning of May 
and the clofe of the feflion, fome were uninterefting. Among 
other fubjects of difeuffion, the nature of the bill for the redemp- 
tion of the Jand-tax * was repeatedly inveftigated. “The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer propofed, that an alteration fhould be 
made in favor of the proprietor of the land, who, if he fhould 
be inclined to purchafe the tax with which it was burthened, 
might complete his bargain by the transfer of {tock productive 
(in its annual dividend) of a tenth part beyond the amount of 
the impoft; but that a third perfon who fhould become a pur- 
ehafer fhould, according to the original plan, be required to 
add a fifth part. ‘This point will be perfectly clear to every 
one of our readers, if we ftate, that, where an owner of land 
pays for it a tax of fifteen pounds per annum, he may redeem 
it with ftock which will produce fixteen pounds ten fhillings 
in the year; while another individual who may. purchafe a tax 
to that amount, will be obliged to give in exchange a dividend 
of eighteen pounds per annum. ‘The propofal was adopted by 
the houfe; but the bill was oppofed by lord Sheffield, fir 
John Sinclair, and other members; and Mr. Hufley lamented 
that, inftead of regulating the land-tax upon equitable princi- 
ples, the houfe fhould be difpofed to perpetuate the inequality 
of that partial impoft- In the upper houfe, the political ve- 
teran lord Thurlow, and the juvenile orator lord Holland, 
condemned the plan both in principle and in detail. It was 
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* See the 569th page of our laft Appegdis. 
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plaufibly defended by the lords Auckland and Grenville, and 
fanctioned by a great majority. 

A debate which arofe from a motion refpecting a bill for. 
more effectually manning the navy, led to a duel between Mrs 
Pitt and Mr. Fierney. When it was propofed by the former, 
on the 25th of May, that the protections againft being forced 
into the fervice fhould be fufpended, and that a bill for that pure 
pofe fhould pafs through all its ftages in the courfe of that day, 
the latter objected to fuch unneceflary precipitation, and hinted 
at the neceffity of watching all the proceedings of the minifter 
with a jealous eye, left the {mall remains of liberty fhould be 
wrefted from the people. Mr. Pitt replied, that his ideas of 
liberty were very different from thofe of Mr. Tierney, if this 
objector confidered every meafure of national defence as hoftile 
to the freedom of the fubject; and he added, that the motive 
for oppofing the prefent application could be no other-than a 
defire of impeding the fervice and defence of the country. Re- 
fenting this imputation, Mr. Tierney appealed to the.chair > 
and the fpeaker declared, that, if fuch language had been ufed, 
it was unparliamentary and diforderly: but Mr. Pitt difdained 
the idea of explanation or apology. The bill quickly pafled 
through both houfes ; but the animofity of the two members 
did not end with the debate.. Mr. Pitt, being challenged by 
Mr. Tierney, met him on Putney heath; and a duel enfued; 
but no injury was received by either of the gentlemén, 

' Men of honor, as the advocates for fingle combat ftyle 
themfelves, would undoubtedly have cenfured the minifter, if 
he had not accepted the challenge of the perfon whqm he 
hail offended; and-they would alfo, we think, have blamed 
Mr. Tierney if he had not infifted either on am apology or. ant 
hoftile meeting. But it certainly was not neceflary for either 
of the difputants to proceed to extremities, merely ta avoid the 
imputation of cowardice. Allowance fhould be made for the 
freedom of debate ; and,even if a member fhould, in a very re- 
prehenfible degree, tranfgrefs the limits of decorum, the cool 
dignity of contempt is the beft anfwer to his intemperance, 
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_ Fhe licentioufnefs of the editors of anti-miniftetial news 
papers being a frequent fubject of complaint among the friends 
of the court, the attorney-general undertook the tafk of check- 
ing this-abufe of the liberty of the prefs by a new bill, calcu- 
lated to fix refponfibi ity, and prevent an evafion of punifhment 
for feditious or libellous paragraphs. This bill, faid the 
framer of it, would reffore the liberty of the prefs, and fecure 
it againft * non-refponfible licentioufnefs.? Other members, 
_ however, condemned the bill as having a very different ten- 

dency; but the oppofers of the meafure could not prevent its 
adoption. 

The difturbances in Ireland gave rife to various debates. 
Mr. Sheridan moved, on the 14th of June, that a éommit- 
tee fhould be appointed to inquire into the caufes of the re- 
bellion. which had broken out in that kingdom; but, after a 
private difcufion of the fubjeét (for the gallery of the houfe ~ 
was fhut againft all ftrangers, and thofe who might have pro- 
cured intelligence from members were ftrictly prohibited from 
publifhing any account of the proceedings), the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 116. A propofed addrefs, rgmon- 
ftrating againft the fyftem purfued with regard to Ireland, was 
alfo exploded. On the following day, the duke of Leinfter 
urged the peers to vote an addrefs, requefting full informa- 
tion relative to Hibernian affairs, and promifing'a complete 
inveftigation of the caufes, nature, and extent of the pre- 
vailing diforders. ‘The dukes of Devonfhire and Bedford, 
and feveral other peers, fupported the motion; but, on a di- 
vifion, a confiderable majority appeared againft it. On the 
18th a  flage from the king was delivered, defiring that 
he might be enabled to accept the fervices of ‘fuch regiments 
of the Britifh militia as might with to be employed againft 
the Irith rebels). When Mr. Dundas moved for an addrefs 
of affent, Mr. Sheridan and other fpeakers were unwilling 
to truft the minifters with the power of fending the militia out 
of the kingdom, as it was inconfiftent with the exprefs condi+ 
tions on which that body was firft eftablifhed. The addrefs, 
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Jhowever, was ian @ioned, The concerns of Ireland were a- 
gain difcuffed on the 22d, when lord George Cavendith in 
vain recommended an inquiry, with a view to the adoption of 
a conciliatory fyftem. Among the peers, a motion from the 
earl of Befborough} and one from the duke of Bedford, tend- 
ing to the fame object, furnithed freth proofs of the inutility 
of contending againft the court. 

The bufinefs of the feffion being completed, his majefty 
prorogued the two houfes on the 29th of June. The chief 
features of his fpeech were praifes of the proceedings of par= 
liament, boafts of the flourifhing ftate of commerce, eommen- 
dations of the late difplay of loyal zeal, and hopes of a f{peedy 
fuppreffion of the Irifh rebellion. 

During the feffion, by an impotent mark of refentment, 
the name of the leader of oppofition was erafad from the lift of 
privy counfellors, . The immediate caufe of this exclufion of 
Mr. Fox from an affembly attentted only by his diverfaries, 
was an attack which he made on the fyftem of the court in a 
{peech delivered (on the firft of May) ata meeting of the 
Whig club, 

The incidents of the war, in this part of the year, were not 
very important. As the-fmall iflands of St. Marcou, near La 
Hogue, had been feifed by the Englifh, and were ufed as pofts 
of obfervation, the French, on the 7th of May, fent a flotilla of 
gun-boats to diflodge the intruders: but the defenders of the 
ifles made fo firm a refiftance, that the affailants were re- 
pelled with confiderable lofs. In the fame month, commo- 
dore Popham and major-general Coote failed towards Oftend, 
to attempt the deftru¢tion of fluices and other works. A body 
of foldiers, on the tgth, landed to the eaftward of that town ; 
which, during the difembarkation, was fet on fire in different 
parts by bombs> The gates and fluices of the canal leading 
to Bruges, were blown up by well-contrived mines; and, in this 
fervice, the zeal and attention of lieutenant Brownrigg were, 
(fays the major-general) eminently confpicuous. ‘But, from ‘the 
violence of the wind and the furf, the re-embarkation of the 








“troops became impracticable ; and, the next morning, they were 
attacked by a far fuperior nurnber of republicans. They 
fought for fome time with great intrepidity, animated by the 
‘example of their commander, who was feverely wounded in 
the action. At length, they were obliged to furrender them- 
felves prifoners of war, to the number of above 1100 indi- 
viduals. The killed, wounded, and miffing, were about 1 50. 
We fhall make no other remark on this expedition, than 
that its fuccefs and advantages have. been greatly exag- 
gerated. : 
~ Before we enter upon other parts of our general furvey, 
the alacrity of the higher and middling claffes in Great- 
Britain, in forming defentive affociations; muft be mentioned 
with that applaufe which is due to patriotic zeal. But we 
by no means concur with thofe prejudiced and illiberal men 
who confider a reluctance to arming as a mark of difaffec- 
tion, and reprefent themfelveés as the only true friends of their 
country. 


IRELAN QD, 


The commotions of the Hibernian kingdom, which might 
perhaps have been prevented by early prudence, at length 
affumed the complexion of treafon and rebel.ion, The mal- 
content leaders, without waiting for fuch affiltance as the 
French might be difpofed to afford them, refolved to haye 
recourfe to arms for the affertion of their fuppofed rights. 
They formed a plan for an attack of the friends of govern- 
ment in the chief feat of their power, the metropolis of the 
kingdom. While they were preparing for the execution of 
this bold fcheme, fome of them were. apprehended and im- 
prifoned. Lor| Edward Fitzzerald, being difcovered at a 
houfe in Dublin, fiercely retifted thofe who attempted to 
feife him; but, being wounded in the conflict, he was over- 
powered and taken into cuftody. The agitation and anxiety 
of his. mind increafinz the ill. effect of his wounds, he did 
not long linger in prifon. 
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As the‘critical ftate of affairs required great vigilance and 
precaution, the proceedings of the government were propor- 


tioned to the danger. The 23d of May was the day ap= 


pointed for the rebellious attack of the capital; but the ftrong 
meafures which were adopted prevented the execution of 
that fcheme. Early on the 24th, however, about 1000 men, 
furnifhed with pikes and mufquets, approached the town of 
Naas, and made an affault upon the king’s troops, “They 
fought with fpirit, though not with perfeverance. Being 
firmly oppofed, they fled with precipitation. Above 100 of 
them were killed. In another engagement, on the hills of 
Kilcullen, a greater number fell. Skirmifhes, in fome of 
which the infurgents had the advantage, occurred on the 
fame day in various parts. 

The open hoftilities of the difaffeéted party cial fuch 
tefentment, that a refolution was haftily adopted by the Jord- 
lieutenant and council, for the fummary punifhment of the 
rebels and their affiftants by the cruelties of martial law. A 
proclamation to that effect was officially announced, When 
it was under confideration in the houfe of commons, colonel 
Maxwell recommended an extenfion of the fame code to 
the perfons who had been imprifoned on fufpicion of trea- 
fonable guilt. Other members, whofe zeal was equally 
warm, wilhed for the exercife of a rigor which they af- 
fected to deem neceffary ; but lord Caftlereagh deprecated 
the meafure, juftly obferving, that it would brand the ‘admi- 
niftration of the viceroy with the imputation of cfuelty, and 
reduce it to the fame degraded and fanguinary level with 
that government which aimed at the deitruction of our 
happy conftitution. The houfe did not acquiefce in the 
colonel’s propofals, but merely fanctioned the proclamation, 

It cannot be expected that we fhould detail every action 
between the rebels andthe king’s forces; it will be fufficient 
for our narrow limits to mention the more important en- 
gagements, Near Dunlavin, 3090 of the infurgents were 


encountered by a detachment of militia and yeomanry, and 
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totally defeated, with the lofs of about goo men. On the 
hill of Taragh, 350 of their party are faid to have loft their 
lives, in a conflict which, according to the official account, 
proved fatal to only nine of their adverfaries. At Cather- 
Jogh, about 400 fell. 

The flames of rebellion were not prevented from fpread- 
ing by the vigorous efforts of thofe who wifhed to extinguifh 
them. Infurrections broke out in the fouthern parts of the 
province of Leinfter; and it was apprehended that the 
ftrength of the mal-contents would exert itfelf more effec- 
tually in thofe diftricts. In the mean time, however, many 
of their brethren in the neighbourhood of Dublin delivered 
up their arms, and even furrendered fome of their leaders. 
Another party, when fir James Duff advanced to take pof- 
feffion of Kildare, feemed inclined to. follow that example ; 
but, fome individuals firing atthe yeomen who were fent by 
fir James to demand fubmiffion, his troops fiercely affaulted 
the rebels, and killed 200 of them. Newtown-Barry being 
attacked by a confiderable body, the militia of King’s- 
county acted with fuch vigor, that the imfurgents were 
outed with great flaughter. 

At New-Rofs, in the fhire of Wexford, the rebels fuf- 
tained a greater lofs than in any former engagement. On 
the sth of June, they attacked major-general Johnfon, and 
maintained the conteft for feveral hours; but were at length 
repelled. It is faid, in the Gazette, that their lofs was ‘ pro- 
.digioufly great.’ A private letter ftates that it amounted to 
3000; but this is evidently an exaggeration: perhaps one 
half of that number fell. On the part of the victors, of 
whom (it is faid) only about 100 were killed, the moft la- 
mented death was that of lord Mountjoy. 

The north of Ireland, though lefs agitated than the fouth, 
was not free from commotion. An armed party feized the 
town of Antrim, of which, however, the friends of the go- 
vernment foon regained poffeffion. After fome inconfider- 
.able conflils, major-general Nugent defeated a numerous - 














victory which produced the fubmiffion of a great numbér 


of the rebels. Monro; one of their leaders, would have been’ 
delivered. up by his accomplices;“but his capture reridered 


that act of treachery unneceflary. 
The chief rebel force was now in the fouth, A confiderable 
body engaged major=general Needham at Arklow, and fuftain- 


ed for fome hours an inceflant fire of grape-fhot. Confufion: 


then arofe among the diminithed ranks of the affailants, who 


fled in various dire€tions, At Wexford the party refolved’ 


to make a firm ftand; and, on the other hand, thé govern~ 
ment made great preparations for crufhing the remains of 
rebellious oppofition by furrounding the foe at that town. 

The rebellion ftill wearing an afpéect of terror, his majefty 
was advifed ‘to fend to Ireland a nobleman whofe military 
fame and general reputation might make an impreflion on 
the enemy, favorable to the fpeedy return of peace. A 
peer of this defcription was the marquis Cornwallis, who 
was thereforé commiffioned to fuperfede earl Camden. He 
Janded at Dublin on the 20th df June; and he immediately 
devoted his attention to the momentous concerns of his fta« 
tion, and ‘to the beft means of reftoring order and tran- 
quillity. 

The new viceroy had fearcely entered upon his office, 
when he was gratified with intelligence of advantages ob- 
tained in the fouth. The ftrong poft of Ennifcorthy was 
affaulted on the a1ft by general Lake, and was forced, but 


with fimall lofs of the defenders.’ Brigadier Moore, having 


defeated and difperfed a rebel corps, took poft near Wexford; 
and his appearance fo intimidated the infurgents, that they 
relinguifhed all thoughts -of defending the town, and fent 
propofals of fubmiffion, which were anfwered by a declara- 
tion, importing that no attention would be paid to any ‘terms 
offered by rebels in arms againft their fovereign.’ They now 
fied in confufion, and the royalifts. took. quiet poffeffion of 
Wexford. Sir Thomas Williams, who had been ordered te 
Arp. Volt. XXII. New Arr, Rr 
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blockade the harbour, reduced with little difficulty the fort at 
the entrance of it, and deftroyed about 100 boats and imall 
veffels. 7 

The fugitives were purfued by different detachments. Ma- 
-jor-general Afgill twice defeated them; and other officers 
gained fome advantages over them. But the peace of the 
country was not reftored; for rebellious parties {till appeared 
in various counties. 

_ During. thefe proceedings, many of the rebels were put 
to death by fentences of courts-martial;. and, as they had 
been guilty of great barbarities in their treafonable career, 
the public in general”did not deeply lament their fate. The 
humane, however, may think that a fpirit of vengeance was 
too much indulged by the victors. 

- At Dublin, many of the imprifoned mal-contents were 
tried by the regular procefs of law, and condemned by ver- 
dicts of jurors. . Among thofe who fuffered death were two 
brothers of the name of Sheares, whofe fate, though their 
delinquency wis proved, excit.d much compaffion. 

_ Clemency at length began to take its turn. It was an- 
nounced by the vice-roy, that a pardon would be granted for 
. offences committed on-or before a certain dav, ‘ upon fuch 
conditions and with fuch exceptions as might be compatible 
with the public fafety.” But thefe ‘ offers of mercy to the 
repentant’ were not intended to preclude ‘ meafures of vigor 
again{t the obftinate.’ 

While the proclamation of amnefiy was operating on the 
minds of the mal-contents, the fecret committee of the com- 
mons, having fully developed the fchemes of trezfon, deli- 
vered (on the 21ft of Auguft) a long report to the houfe. 
It was intimated by the inveftigators, that the fociety of 
United Irifhmen had been formed in 1791; that, ‘ from its 
commencement, the real purpofe of thofe ‘who were at the 
head of the inftituticn, was to feparate Ireland from Great- 

’ Britain, and to fubvert the eftablithed conftitution ;’ but that, 
for fome time, they did not avow their real aims; that a di- 
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reét communication was at length opened with the French, 
whofe concurrence was folicited and promifed; that, in 1796, 
arms and-ammunition were provided by the party, and ¢ the 
moft actiye fyftem of terror was put in operation’ againft 
magiftrates, jurors, and all who véntured to fupport the laws; 
that the orders for difarming the mal-contents, and other 
meafures of government, checked for a time the outrages of 
the faction; but that the fpirit of fedition and treafon re- 
vived before the clofe of 17973 that Arthur O’Connor and 
lord Edward Fitzgerald were among the leaders of the party ; 
that the French were repeatedly urged to fend fuccours; and 
that the confpirators would not at laft have rebelled without 
fuch aid, if the vigorous meafures of the court had not ren- 
dered it neceflary for them either to “ rife at once, or to aban- 
don their purpofe.’ A report, fimilar in fubftance, was pre- 
fented to the houfe of lords on the 3oth. 

While the Irith were rapidly fubmitting, about 1000 of 
their Gallic friends appeared on the coaft in three frigates, 
and difembarked near Killala on ‘the 22d of Auguft. The 
invading force was contemptible; but it excited as much 
terror as if a numerous army had Janded. Scarcely any of 
the natives joined the French; and it might have been ex- 
pected that the efforts of the mere yeomanry of the loyai 
county of Mayo would have enforced their furrender. But 
the lord-lieutenant deemed it expedient to undertake a per- 
fonal expedition againft them with a confiderable army. 
Before the marquis appeared, however, they attacked general 
Lake at Caftlebar, and compelled him to retire in fuch dif- 
order, that he left behind him fix pieces of catinon. His 
-force, it is faid, was lefs than 1000 men: he was affaulted in 
au unprepared fate; and the Englith fencibles in his corps 
did not aét with due fpirit. When the vice-roy approached 
the French, he made difpofitions for joining with general 
Lake in an attack, ox for intercepting their retreat. On the 
8th of September, near Ballinamuck, Lake encountered the 


enemy, who, after a fhort refiftance, furrendered at difcre- 
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tion. This fuccefs over a {mall -band of invaders, did not 
deferve the pompous praifes which the marquis publicly - 
ftowed on the abhi 


FRAN CE.. 


The ele€tions of members for the two French councils, 
which had for fome time kept all parties in anxious fufpenfe, 
were at length completed. But a great number of the new 
deputies were fo obnoxious to the directory, that an arbitrary 
refolution was formed againft them. On the 2d of May, a 
meffage was fent to the council of five hundred, intimating 
the neceffity of excluding many of the perfons lately elected, 
as their views were hoftile to the conftitution. After a pre- 
tended inveftigation of the fubject by an obfequious com- 
mittee, the offenfive elections were declared void by the 
council, notwithftanding the remonftrances of general Jour- 
dan and other members; and the affembly of elders  fanctioned 
the exclufion. ' 

_ Lots were drawn abont this time for the retreat of one of 
the direétors froth office; and it was the fate of Neuf-Cha- 
teau to goout. His fucceffor was Treilhard, the negotiator. 

The financial difcuffions of the legiflature were frequent. 
On one of thefe occafions, Villers declared that, towards 
the fum of 616 millions of livres, the fuppofed amount of 
the expences of the year, 200 millions had not been received 
in eight months ; and he frankly acknowledged the difficulty 
of anfwering the enormous demand. In another year, -he 
flattered himfelf that there would be a diminution of exe 
penditure. 

. For fome months, the debates of the two councils have 
been fuch as. would not intereft the general reader. On the 
ift of July, their difeuffions were interrupted by the annun- 
ciation of the fuccefs of the French arms in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

For a confiderable time, the French had been niskine 4 ex 
traordinary preparations for a fecret expedition. When the 
politicians of Europe had Jong amufed themfelyes with: {pe- 
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culations on. the object of thefe equipments, intelligence are 
Tived of the conqueft of Malta. 

With thirteen fhips of the line and fix frigates (according 
to the French accounts), and tranfports containing a nume- 
rous army, general Buonaparte .and admiral Brueys failed 
from Toulon in May; and, having eluded the vigilance of 
fir Horatio Nelfon, appeared near the coaft of Malta on the 
oth of June. The grand mafter was requefted to allow the 
French to fupply the fhips with water at the different an- 
chorages of the ifand; but he refufed to grant them that in- 
dulgence. They immediately prepared for a defcent; and, 
the next morning, the troops landed amidft a fierce can 
nonade froin the fortifications of the capital The neigh- 
bouring ifle of Gozzo was feifed by one party of the in- 
vaders; and the fouthern parts of Malta were reduced by 
another detachment. The inhabitants, filled with confter- 
nation, fought refuge in the town, from which the effufions 
of the artillery were tremendous. The French now began 
to make difpofitions for a regular fiege; but, on the rith, 
the grand mafter propofed a truce, which was followed by 
a treaty for the furrender of the ifland and its dependencies 
Thus an ifland which had withftood the moft vigorous 
affaults from Turkith armaments, and had, for above two 
centuries and a half, maintained its dignity and independence, 
was reduced by the French in two days. 

Leaving about 4000 men to garrifon the forts of Malta, 
Buonaparte proceeded up the Mediterranean. Jt was fup- 
pofed that he would endeavour to add Candia or Cyprus to 
the poffefficns of the republic; but it at length appeared, 
after a variety of idle reports, that he had bent his courfe to 
Egypt, and -had difembarked at Alexandria; while Nelfon, 
weary of a fruitlefs fearch, refted in the road of Syracufe. 

With regard to the future operations of Buonapartte, it is 
more probable that he will take meafures for eftablithing 
the French dominion in Egypt, than that he will, at prefent, 
attempt to penetrate to India either by the way of the Red- 
Sea .or the Perfian Gulf. Whatever may be his views, his 
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movements cannot but excite a ftrong alarm in the breafts of 
thofe princes who know his valor and ability,. and reflect on 
the refources which he kas at his command, 


HOLLAND, 


‘When we gave an account of the revolution which oecurred 
in the Batavian republic in January laft, we expreffed our 
conviction that it was principally occafioned by the intrigues 
of M. de la Croix. The party which he fupported in Hol- 
land had the chief fway for fome months; but, the leaders 
having rendered themfelves obnoxious to the public, the ge-~ 
nerals {daendels and Joubert, apparently in concert with the 
members o! the Parifian directory, to whom the Batavian 
rulers had given fome difzuft, refolved to attempt the fubver- 
fion of the power of that party. Marching at the head of 
two companies of grenadiers, Daendels, on the 12th of June, 
entered a houfe in which the five Dutth dire€tors were aflem- 
bled, arrefted one of them, and compelled two to refign their 
po +s, while the two others made their efcape. De la Croix 
was fent under a guard to the houfe of Joubert: the moft 
violent members of the legiflature were apprehended ; and a 
new directory was conftituted. A proclamation appeared on 
the 14th, accufing the difplaced directors of having violated 
the liberties of the people, and of aiming at the eftablifhment 
of a-complete fyftem of tyranny. As an inftance of their ar- 
bitrary views, it was alleged, that the Batavian nation had 
{carcely’ accepted the conftitution, and determined by its 
fovereign wil! the mode of electing its reprefentatives, when 
the majority of the conftituent affembly arrogated the title 
and functions of the Jegiflative body of the ftate, thus de- 
p-iving the people of the right of appointing that body by a 
acw election. 


GERMANY. 


Time has not yet confirmed the opinion of thofe who ima- 
gined that the emperor would re-enter into the crufade againft 
France. It is certain, however, that he has encouraged mili- 
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tary preparations throughout his dominions. The proceed- 


ings of the French, perhaps, appear to him to threaten all 
Europe with fubjection, or at leaft with diforder and confu- 
fion, unlefs a powerful confederacy fhould be formed agairift 
them. | ‘ | 

The remonftrances of the French, with regard to the treat-’ 
ment which Bernardotte received from the populace at Vienma, 
were followed by the difmiffion of baron Thugut from the 
office of minifter for foreign affairs. But they alleged, that 
this was no fatisfaction, as it was previoufly the emperor’s 
intention to difcard the baron. 

The difputes concerning the fate of the empire were more 
important. In addition to the conferences at Raftadt, fome 
deliberations occurred at Seltz; but they were as fruitlefs 
as any of the preceding confultations. The French: ftill 
affected a defire of peace, without taking thofe fteps, or mak- 


ing thofe compliances, which would tend to its reftoration. 


The oppofite negotiators in vain reprefented the inconve- 
niences and dangers which would refult to the empire from 
the demands of the republicans; but their expoftulations and 
complaints had little effect. After thefe general remarks, it 
may not be improper to {tate fome particulars. In a note de- 


livered at Raftadt on the 3d of May, the French plenipoten- © 


tiaries required, among other demands, that the iflands of the 
Rhine fhould beiong to the republic; that the navigation of 
the rivers that flow into the Khine, and indeed of all the great 
‘rivers of Germany, fhould be free to both nations; that the. 
fort of Kehl and its territory fhould appertain to the French; 
that the fortrefs of Ehrenbreitftein thould be demolifhed; 
and that all the public debts of the countries on the left bank 
of the Rhine fhould be transferred to the di riéts on the 
right. The imperial negotiators replied, that the ' fove- 
reignty of the iflands in queftion wopld depend on their 
proximity to the right or Jeft bank; and they ventured 
to object to the other requifitions. After fome delay, the 
French confented toa relaxation of the mgor of particalar 
demands, but infifted on thofe which were moit uaplealing to 
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the imperialifts. The latter again requefted a-dereliction 
of the high pretenfions of the republicans. The French, 
however, were pertinacious in their principal requifitions ; and 
no agreement took place, 

His Pruffian majefty has been eagerly folicited by the ene+ 
mies of France to take an’ active part in a new continental 
war. Sieyes, who has been deputed to his court by the di~ 
rectory, has been equally zealous on the other fide; and the 
king feems inclined to remain at peace. For this forbearance 
he has been affailed with the moft fcurrilous invectives by the — 
advocates for a new coalition, by the very men who affedt, in 
other cafes, to confider the fimalleft difrefpect to a crowned 
head as a mark of great political depravity, democratic in=” 
fatuation, and Jacobin rancor, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Though the French fucceeded in their attacks upon the 
- independence of the Swifs cantons, the people, in feveral of 
the provinces, rofe againft their oppreffors. Ini the months 
of May and June, the oppofite parties had various confli&s, 
which terminated in favour of the French. 

At Aarau, the feat of the Helvetic legiflature, the details of 
the new fettlement employed the deliberations of the twa - 
affemblies, ftyled the fenate and the great council. When the 
conftitution had been completed, a treaty of clofe alliance 
was concluded between the French and Helvetic republics. 
Jn the article which related to the grant of military aid, it 
was ftipulated, that the Swifs troops fhould never be fent be- 
yond fea, * 

Before the fignature of this treaty, {trong complaints were 
made of the depredations, cruelties, and other arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the French. Not only the people in genera] 
murmured, but the new directory and the two councils re- 
monftrated upon the fubje&t. The commiflary Rapinat was 
one of the chief objects of the refentment and odium of the - 
Swifs, That officer, in defending his conduét, treated the 
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Swifs with hauteur and contempt; and generalSchau enburg 
anfwered their-complaints with equal arrogance. . The former 
infifted on fome official changes calculated for the exclufion 
of his principal opponents: and compliance was {peedily en~ 
forced. But the clamors now became fo vehement, that 
orders were fent for the recall of Rapinat, and the re-inftate- 
ment of the perfons whom he had difplaced. 


The union of the territory of Geneva wih the French . 


republic claims « fhort notice before we difmifs the affairs of 
Switzerland, That petty ftate had been fuffered by its de- 
mocratic neighbours to retain'a fhadow of independence; but 
it was at length -refolved that it fhould be incorporatéd with 
the great xation,. Affecting extraordinary moderation, how- 
ever, the French difclaimed all views of union, unlefs it 
fhould be folicited by the Genevefe themfelves. The latter 
were not inclined to fuch a change; but all means, except 
open force, were employed to draw from them an application 
for fo great a favor. At length the French pretended that 
an incorporation was defired by the Genevefe ; and a treaty 
was figned in the {pring of this year, admitting all the inha- 
bitants of the city and territory of. Geneva to the privileges 
of native Frenchmen, exempting them from all requifitions 
during the prefent wat, and granting them other favors in 
return for the fyrrender of their fovereignty. 


ITALY. 


Gallic influence is ftill prevalent to the fouthward of the 
Alps. The king of Sardinig totters on his throne, from the 
interpofition of his new allies, The intrigues of thejr emif- 
faries, operating on the minds of his difcontented fubjects, 
have for fome years produced infurrections in his provinces. 
As the rulers of the Ligurian republic encouraged thefe 
difturbances, a war feemed likely to arife between that ftate 
and his Sardinian majefty. This prince met with fome fuc- 
cefs againft the ipfurgents in May and June: but, as his 
troops, in the courfe of their hoftilities, entered the confines 
of the Genoefe fiate, loud complaints were made on the 
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oceafion; and, in the debates of the two councils, the court 
of Turin was attacked with all the fury of inveGtive.— 
Pleafed with an intrufion of which no juft government 
_ would take advant:ge, the Ligurian directory publifhed a 
proclamation, amounting in fubftance to a declaration of 
war. Aconfiderable army now took the field, and feveral 
conflicts enfued. The Genoefe were defirous of continuing _ 
_ the war, for the extenfion of the limits of their republic; 
but Brune, the Fiench commander in Italy, interpofed be- 
tween the parties; and, as each had taken fome towns from 
the other, he ordained, that thefe pofts fhould be occupied 
by French troops till the definitive treaty fhould be ad- 
jufted. Not content with this affumption of power, he took 
. a ftep which rendered him almoft thé mafter of Piedmont. 
As he had been requefted by the king to affift him in pro- 
viding for the fecurity of his dominions, he propofed that 
the infurgents fhould be gratified with an°amnefty; and, 
having complained of the murder of the fubjects of France 
by the Piedmontefe, required that the citadel of Turi fhould 
be garrifoned with French foldiers, thus ferving as a pledge 
for the good intentions of his majefty, and his fidelity to his 
allies. Not daring to refufe compliance, the king agreed (on 
the 26th of June) to a conven'ion for the adimiffion of the 
turbulent republieans into the forirefs of his capital. Ina 
proclamation, he reprefented this compliance as the only ex- 
pedient for the termination of a dingerous war; and, being 
affured of the ¢ friendly and pacific intentions of the French 
government,’ he commanded all his fubjeCts to treat the fo- 
reign troops with refpect. About 1500 of the French took 
poflefion of the citadel on the 3d of July; but hoftilities 
did not immediately ce fe; for, on the fucceeding day, an 
atiempt was made for the furprifal of the city of Alexan- 
dri:, which was faved, howe er, by.the courage of a body 
of horie. Plenip»tentiaries were now appointed to negotiate 
a treaty of peace between the king andyhe Genoefe; but 
they were not fuffcred to treatin Italy, being ordered to re- 
pair to the French metropolis for the accommodation of all 
di:putes uider the eye of the imperious directory. 
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That the king of Sardinia will. long retain his crown or 
his territories, can fcarcely be expected. The republican 


fword hangs ovet him, ready to feparate the flender ‘ties 
which yet prevent his diadem from falling. 


With regard to the pope, it was fuppofed that the French 


would not fuffer the grand duke of Tufcany to give him an 
afylum in his dominions, They did not, however, moleft 
the unfortunate pontiff: but he was difturbed in his retreat 
by an explofion different from that of a revolutionary vol- 
cano, We allude to ‘an ‘earthquake which happened at 
Sienna on the 25th of May, ° Moft of the churches and 
monafteries, as well as other buildings, were damaged on 
this occafion; and fome lives were loft. .The convent in 
which the pope refided fuffered from the fhock; but he ef- 
caped all injury. At the defire of the grand duke, he after- 
wards repaired to the environs of Florence, and fixed his re- 
fidence in a Carthufian monaftery. He receives occafional 
prefents from the opulent Italians, and derives emolument 
from the revenues of fome religious foundations. ‘The re- 
public formed in the territory of which he was difpoffeffed, 
has been in a ftate of great agitation fince his flight from 
Rome. Difcontent bas produced infurrections; and, when 
one has been fuppreffed, another has broken out. Factions 


in the capital have increafed the diforders of the ftate; and’ 


the arbitrary and impolitic proceedings of the new governors 
are not calculated to allay the difturbances, 

The Britifh court and the French directory have been, 
for fome time, contending for a*fuperiority of influence over 
the king of Naples, the former being defirous of drawing 
that monarch into.a confederacy, and the latter being equally 
eager to prevent him from giving the {malleft aid to the anti- 
republican caufe. 

Much was expected by the directory from the intrigues of 
Garat, who was feut ambaffador to Naples, and who, we 
may fuppofe, was inftruéted to threaten Ferdinand with a 
revolution, if he fhould not accede to the demands of the 
French, The king amufed this envoy. with promifes of 
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adhering to his engagements with the republic; but, at the 
fame time, he made fuch preparations as feemed to evince 
an. intention of oppofing the views of the difturbers of the 
peace of Italy; and it is faid, that he has lately concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the emperor of Germany. 


TURE EY. 


The grand fignor -has been urged by different courts to 
.take arms againft the French, whofe progrefs in the Levant, 
{aid the minifters of thofe courts, would otherwife endanger — 
the ftability of his throne. His determination 1s not syet 
announced; but he endeavours at prefent to fecure himfelf, 
as far as the repreffion of all feditious intrigues and attempts, 
by a vigorous exercife of internal police, will avail. His 
troops have alfo ated with fpirit againft the rebel Pafwan 
Ogléu, the pacha of Widin. That aétive warrior gained 
fome adyantages in the fummer; but he was reduced to ex- 
tremity by a fucceffion of attacks; and, if we may give cre- 
did to recent accounts, he has defifted from his revolt on 
conditions of pardon and promotions. In all probability, 
however, his reconciliation with his fovereign will not he 
‘permanent, 


RUSSIA. 


We are forry to obferve, that the progrefs of the reign of 
the emperor Paul is lefs honorable to his chara¢ter than the 
commencement of it. His edicts refpeting trivial articles 
of drefs may be faid to denote a narrow mind; and his re- 
ftriCtions upon the prefs, and fuppreffions of various femi-e 
naries of inftruction, are arbitrary and impolitic. 

But, when we confider the danger of the unrefifted pro- 
grefs of the French on the continent, we fhall be lefs dif- 
pofed to blame him for fome other parts of his condué&.— 
He has, in a great meafure, relinquithed his fyftem of neu- 
trality; has fent'a fleet to co-operate with the Englith ; has 
levied a numerous army ; and has inftruéted his ambaffadors 


at Berlin and Conftantinople — to promote a confederacy 
again{t the French. 
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SWEDEN and DENMARK: 


The courts of Stockholm and*Copenhagen have not ma~ 
nifefted any inclination to embark in the projected league, 
being either of. opinion. that the danger is not fo great as 
other courts fuppofe it to be, or that their endeavours will 
not be very efficacious in ftemming the torrent. Their per- 
feverance in neutrality is cenfured by fome as blind obftinacy, 
and applauded by others as manly firmnefs. 


NORTH-AMERICA. 


Paffing acrofs the Atlantic from the north of Europe, we 
behold a refpectable nation preparing for its defence againit 
a haughty foe, whom it provoked by its preference of the 
friendfhip of a ftate formerly its parent. 

In confequence of the intimation of the American prefi- 
dent, that the envoys of the republic had been unfuccefsful 
in their negotiations at Paris, it was propofed by a member 
of the iegiflature, on the 26th of March, that an embargo 
fhould be laid on American fhips, with fome-. exceptions ; 
but this motion was rejected. Other propofitions were at- 
tended with better fuccefs; namely, that of improving the 
fortifications of maritime towns, and that of raifing an army. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the United States 
were inclined to enter into a war with the French, if the lat- 
ter fhould perfift in their unjuftifiable conduct; and addreffes 
from various parts of the country were offered to the prefi- 
dent, applauding his zeal for the defence of the ftate, and 
promifing cordial fupport to the government. A {trong par- 
ty, however, wifhed to avoid hoftilities, unlefs the French 
fhould a€tually make war upon the Americans ; and the men- 
bers of this fad?ion (as the more zealous friends of the go« 
vernment termed the party) warmly oppofed, in the congrefs, 
fome of the meafures which were recommended as expe- 
dient for national fecurity. 

While the fenate and the houfe of reprefentatives were em- 
ployed in debates on the critical ftate of affairs, and in the 
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preparation of bills, Mr. Gerry, the envoy who remained 
at Paris, received a letter from T/alleyrand, complaining of 
the ftrange accounts which had appeared refpeting a private 
negotiation, carried on by intriguing perfons with a view of 
impofing on the American minifters. - When feveral epiftles 
had paffed on this occafion, Talleyrand publifhed a vindica- 
tion of himfelf, ‘denying that the propofitions of the indivi- 
duals who had conferred with the envoys had been autho- 
rifed by him, except that which related to an exchange of 
. Batavian infcriptions for cafh: but his defence met with ne 
' eredit, particularly as he flurred over the conference in which 
he himfelf demanded a contribution of 50,000 pounds for 
the directory. | 7 
On the 5th of June, difpatches, recently received from the 
envoys, were communicated to the congrefs. It was ftated 
by thofe minifters, that, when they conferred with M. Tal- 
leyrarid on the 2d of March, he hinteda a loan in a very in- 
telligible manner, but that they gave him the fame anfwer 
which they had returned to the agents; and -that, to their 
queftion, whether the. adjuftment of a loan was to be confi- 
dered as the ultimatum of negotiation, no reply was.made. 
On the 21ft, accounts tranfmitted by Mr. Gerry were laid 
before the two houfes; and the prefident alfo imparted to’ 
them the inftructions which he had fent ‘to the envoys, after 
the receipt of thofe letters in which they firft mentioned the 
illiberal propofals of the French. He had defired Mr. Pinck- 
ney and his collegues to break off the negotiation, and re- 
turn to America, if they found that the negotiation was not 
conducted with candor on the part of the French, and that 
the latter aimed at procraftination ; and he had properly add- 
ed, ‘ In no event is’a treaty to be purchafed with money, by 
a loan or otherwife. ‘There can be no fafety in a treaty fo 
obtained. A loan td the republic would violate our neutrali- 
ty ; and a douceur to the.men now in power, might by ‘their 
fucceflors be urged as a reafon for annulling the treaty, or as 
a precedent for repeated demands.’ It was intimated by Mr. 
Gerry, that, when his two affociates had been ordered to re- 
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tire out of the French dominions, Talleyrand had expreffed a 
with to refume the negotiation with him; but that he had al- 
leged the informality and impropriety of his treating feparatel Yo 
as his powers depended on the Co-opération of the other enyoys. 

The deliberations of the congrefs at length completed fe- 
verdt bills of importance. One of thefe.authorifed the cap- 
ture of all French cruifers which fhould commit, or fhould 
be found hovering on the céafts for the purpofe of commit- 
ting, any depredations on trade. Another bill prohibited all 
commercial intercourfe between France and the United States ; 
and a third tended to the exclufion of thofe aliens from whom 
dangerous intrigues might.be apprehended. 

As the opponents of the adminiftration were eager and in- 
duftrious in the propagation of their opinions, and as many 
of them were fuppofed to be influenced by a partiality for the 
caufe of France, rather than by a patriotic defire of prevent- 
ing a war which they might think would be injurious to the 
United States, a bill was brought forward for checking all ie- 
ditious or inflammatory f{peeches and writings, and all attempts 
to obftruct the meafures of government. It was vehemently 
oppofed ; but was ultimately fanctioned. 

In the mean time, the preparations for war were carried on 
with great fpirit. Voluntary contributions were offered to the 
ftate ; the provincial youth eagerly entered into the naval or 
the military fervice; and, to crown the whole, the veteran 
Wathington confented to refume that ftation of military com- 
mand, in which he had fo eminently contributed to the efta- 
blifhment of the independence of his country. 


WEST-INDIES. 


The Britith poffefiions in this part of the world have been 
diminifhed by the evacuation of fome diftridts in the ifland of 
St. Domingo. The towns of Port-au-Prince and St. Mare 
not being conveniently or ufefully tenable, brigadier-gensral 
Maitland prepared to quit them. To blow up the forts, and 
precipitately withdraw the regular forces and the colonial 
troops, appeared to him to be meafures fo. repugnant to ¢ that 
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fpirit of generofity and liberality which had ever aétuated the ° - 


Britifh nation, and fo certain of being attended with immedi< 
ate and fhocking fcenes of bloodfhed among the inhabitants, 
whofe natural impetuofity of charaéter would be increafed by 
contending paffions, deluded hopes, and different interefts,’ 
that he refolved to act in a more open, honorable, and de- 
liberate mariner. He therefore ftated his. determination to all 
the parties concerned, and propofed to general Touffaint the 
furrender of the two towns and their dependencies in a ftate of 
perfe& order, on condition that he would fecure the lives and 
poffeffions of all perfons who might with to remain in thofe 
fettlements. Touflaint having readily agreed to the propofal, 
and to a fufpenfion of arms for five weeks, the evacuation 
was effected early in May. In the following month, the enes- 
my attacked a weak Britifh poft, and reduced it, but not 
without confiderable lofs. 

- An expedition was undertaken in June againft Aux-Cayes. 
When the armament had reached the Baye des Anglois, near 
which colonel Deffources was expeéted with a ftrong party 
that had marched acrofs the country,” an attempt was made 
for a difembarkation; but the furf was too violent to permit 
it without great danger. ‘The enterprife was therefore relin- 


quilted. 
EAST-INDIES. 


By difpatches which arrived in June, we learn that a revo- 
lution was effected in India about the beginning of the year. 
The youth who had fucceeded his father as mabob of Oude, 
became fo obnoxious to the government of Bengal, that a re« 
{olution was formed for transferring his authority to his uncle. 
The young prince was depofed without bloodfhed or difturb+ 
ance. ‘This bold meafure is .faid to have been neceflary for 
the fafety of the Britifh provinces in Hindoftan. We forbear 
to enlarge upon it, as notice has been given, by a member of 
the houfe of commons, that he will, early in the next fel 
fion, fubject it to parliamentary invedtigations 
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goa t:SsC Review of Public Affaits 
fpirit of generofity and liberality which had ever a¢tuated the ° - 


Britifh nation, and fo certain of being attended with immedi- 
ate and fhocking fcenes of bloodfhed among ‘the inhabitants, 
whofe natural impetuofity of character would be increafed by 
contending paffions, deluded hopes, and different interefts,’ 
that he refolved to act in a more open, honorable, and de- 
liberate mariner, He therefore {tated his determination to all 
the parties concerned, and propofed to general Touffaint the 
furrender of the two towns and their dependencies in a ftate of 
perfe& order, on condition that he would fecure the lives and 
poffeffions of all perfons who might wifh to remain in thofe 
fettlements. ‘Touflaint having readily agreed to the propofal, 
and to a fufpenfion of arms for five weeks, the evacuation 
was effected early in May. In the following month, the enes. 
my attacked a weak Britifh poft, and reduced it, but not 
without confiderable lofs. 

- An expedition was undertaken in June againft Aux-Cayes. 
When the armament had reached the Baye des Anglois, near 
which colonel Deffources was expected with a ftrong party 
that had marched acrofs the country,” an attempt was made 
for a difembarkation; but the furf was too violent to permit 
it without great danger. The enterprife was therefore relin- 


quilted. 
EAST-INDIES. 


By difpatches which arrived in June, we learn that a revo- 
lution was effected in India about the beginning of the year. 
The youth who had fucceeded his father as nabob of Oude, 
became fo obnoxious to the government of Bengal, that a re«’ 
folution was formed for transferring his authority to his uncle. 
The young prince was depofed without bloodfhed or difturb- 
ance. This bold meafure is .faid to have been neceflary for 
the fafety of the Britifh provinces in Hindoftan. We forbear 
to enlarge upon it, as notice has been given, by a member of 
the houfe of commons, that he will, early in the next fe 
fion, fubje& it to parliamentary inveftigation. : 
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